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Cameron Mitchell 
ll Commentary by Tim Lucas 
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Soarlst Letters 


Гуе been playing catch up with some 
of your back issues, and although I enjoy 
reading every page, I was particularly 
happy to see a long-overdue interview 
with actress/playwright/stage manager/ 
director/author/etc. etc. etc. Kathleen 
Freeman (Scarlet Streets #38 and #39) 

Which brings to mind a story that Kath- 
leen’s longtime friend and coworker, 
Beverly Garland, related to me not too 
long ago about this very talented lady. 

As you are probably already aware, 
there is a theatrical adaptation of the 
popular motion picture, THE FULL MON- 
TY, which held its first trial performances 
recently in California. Well, according to 
Beverly, when the producers were casting 
for the part of the piano player, several 
actresses read for it. One in particular, ad- 
mitted to the casting director that she was 
unsuitable for the role. However, she 
readily offered up Ms. Freeman as а pos- 
sible contact. She was answered with 
stony silence by the entire production 
team. “Ms. Who?" they all replied. "Kath- 
leen Freeman," she replied. Still no hint of 
recognition from the team. 

Well, to make a long story short, after a 
long list of other actresses tried out but 
were judged unsuitable, the producers fi- 
nally located Ms. Freeman's agent and 
she tested for the part. Naturally, she was 
perfect, and was immediately offered the 
role. Beverly attended the opening night 
performance at a theater in Long Beach, 
California, and when Ms. Freeman ap- 
peared on stage she was greeted with 
thunderous applause and a standing ova- 
tion from the entire audience—while the 
producers and director looked on in 
stunned disbelief. Even though they of- 
fered her the part, they still didn't Know 
her! Well, apparently, there are still 


and entertaining, which is often a very 
elusive mix. 

Barry Rivadue 

Wantagh, NY 


Scarlet Street really had Terry Pace 
chained to the keyboard for Issue 439, 
but the sheer mass of articles and inter- 
views with his byline contributed to one 
of your best issues ever—and that's say- 
ing a lot, since there isn't a clinker in the 
bunch! It was obvious that Mr. Pace hasa 
deep affection for the late Gene Evans. It 
showed in every word, making this the 
finest piece I've ever read about him. ГИ 
never be able to look at the "title charac- 
ter" in DONOVAN'S BRAIN in quite the 
same way again! 

Speaking of which, Brooke Perry's 
story about Curt Siodmak's famous book 
and its three film versions was a treat! I 
personally prefer the film with Lew Ayres 
to the Erich von Stroheim from the for- 
ties, but Mr. Perry made a good case for 
his choice. 

The Curt Siodmak interview was tragi- 
cally timely, wasn't it? If the second half 
is as good as the first, Scarlet Street will 
give fans the definite interview on a 
genre great—and Forrest ] Ackerman's 
memories of Mr. Siodmak were the per- 
fect companion piece. 

Lastly, Richard Valley topped his previ- 
ous pieces about WEREWOLF OF LON- 
DON's Hugh Renwick and Tue Great 
Mummy Mystery with his “biography” of 


WANTED! MORE 
READERS LIKE. 


Ygor. What makes these comedy pieces 
work is Mr. Valley points things out that 
have always been right there in the films 
and nobody's ever noticed! Some of them 
are just for fun, but a lot of them actually 
make sense! So Peter von Frankenstein 
murdered Benson, did he? Of course! 

Sarah Platt 

San Diego, CA 

San Diego, I love you! Listen, that von 
Frankenstein kid always did have shifty eyes, 
didn't he? And Little Cloestine, she wasn't 
fooling anyone... ! 


1 just finished reading Richard Valley 
article, Усов: HonROR's COCKEYED OPTI- 
NIST, in Scarlet Street #39 and laughed so 
hard I almost fell into the sulphur р 
Ygor has always been a favorite of mine 
(my uncanny resemblance to the old ra 
cal notwithstanding) and I always enjoy 
reading other people's speculations about 
him. So, here goe: 

Mr. Valley's assertion regarding Ygor's 
innocence of bodysnatching is noble, but 
to regard him as “guileless?” Please! His 

insipid refutation (1 stole bodies—err, 
dey said!”) would embarrass a used-car 
salesman. Though Fritz was the only 
graverobbing assistant to be seen in the 
first melodrama, think: Henry Franken- 
stein was operating under severe time 
restrictions, what with freshness of ma- 


enough of us (at least in front of the 
stage) who know who Kathleen Freeman 
is and are well aware of her long, varied, 
and very successful carcer! 
Asa very happy postscript, Ms. Free- 
man will be reprising her role in the up- 
coming Broadway production of THE 
FULL MONTY. I, for one, look forward 
to seeing her on stage and will, naturally, 
be wildly applauding her entrance! 

Deborah Del Vecchio 

Westwood, NJ 

Kathleen Freeman and a stageful of naked 
men, is that the picture? Who needs CATS? 


“The magazine that keeps on giving!” 
Scarlet Street #39 was another superlative 
effort, which I'm looking through for the 
third time. The John Agar, Gene Evans, 
and Curt Siodmak interviews were ter- 
rific, and Kevin С. Shinnick, Terry Pace, 
and John Brunas I hope will do more 
Given how two of the subjects have 
since died, these interviews can't happen 
soon enough. 

Last but not least, Ken Hanke's WOLF 
MAN article was simultaneously erudite 
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Kathleen Freeman 


terials being crucial to his success. It is, 
therefore, not farfetched to assume that 
Henry might have employed more than 
one assistant to gather as many stiffs as 
possible at once. (After all, he and Pre- 
torius hired more than one assistant in 
BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN.) 

As to Ygor's having been made the 
patsy, authoritative sources have inti- 
mated that Henry avoided an enforced 
slight holiday at the Greybar Hotel on, 
merely, an unspecified technicality 
“But,” T hear you cry, “it was Henry, re- 
ally, who was responsible for all those 
what lie drownded and murdered, and 
all those rifled graves!" All too true, but a 
few thousand crowns for the finest legal 
counsel was chickenfeed to the (now) 
Baron. So, with Fritz, Karl, Ludwig, Рге- 
torius, most of the viable witnesses, and 
the Monster (presumably) dead . . . well, 
let's warm up the gibbet and grab the 
only remaining schmuck unlucky 
enough to have grave dirt on his hands! 
That's right: our hero. 


Continued on page 8 
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MagicImage Filmbooks 


The Phantom of the Opera 


320 Pages! "A real treat for any 


diehard movie buff or 


250 photos! scholar...brimming with 


wonderful information and 


$24.95 hard to find material. 
-Leonard Maltin, 
"Entertainment Tonight" 


The definitive book on 
the greatest horror film 
of the silent era by renowned 
author Philip Riley. 

See Lost Scenes recreated! 
Read the production history 


What was in the hólir of footage cut 
from the film’s release that was considered 
too horrible for audiences in 1925? 


by people who were there! 
See the Phantom 
you never knew existed!! 


Your Name: 
Company: 
Address 


Phone #: = 
E-mail: - 
— Credit Card #: 


Today's Date: — — 


Shipping | 
$ 5:00 first book | 
$ 3.00 each additional 
$ 6.00 per hardback 
$10.00 per book Canada | 

| 825,00 per book 
Overseas 


Sales Tax 6% (NJ Resides Only)| | 


Shipping Ра 
Марісітаве Filmbooks Total[ || 
740 5. Sixth Avenue, Dept 2 office use only 
Absecon, NJ 08201 Ap# 
Phone: (609) 652-6500 
Fax: (609) 748 | S510009 


#1 (Reprint): Twoterificcovers a. 
History of Scarlet Street, plus the 
orginal, unaltered text including, 
POIROT, DARKSHADOWS, PSY- 
CHOW and more! 


#5: Jack Larson, Barbera Hale, 
Christopher Les, Patrick Macnee, 
Jeremy Brett, Edward Hardwicke, 
THE HOUSE THATSCREAMED, 
Universal ys Hammer, and more! 


#11: Shelley Winters, СІ 
rington, Gale Sondergaard, 
WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH 
HELEN?, TEENAGERS FROM 
UTER SPACE, and more! 


#17:Ann Doran, DabbsGreer Her- 
manCohen,IT THE TERROR, Jan. 
Murray, WHO KILLED TEDDY 
BEAR?, Gary Conway, Don John- 
son, THESKULL, The Mysteriesot 
JamesDean, and more! 


+#2(Reprint); HORRORS OF THE 
BLACK MUSEUN, ATLANTIS, 
FLASH, SUPERBOY, PERRY MA- 
SON, DARKSHADOWS, Golden 


#6: CIRCUS OF HORRORS, Noel 
Neill, Devid Nelson, MASTER 
BLACKMAILER, George Baxt, 
Erica Remberg, GORGO, BER. 


912:5ий Roman, THEKILLING 
KIND, THE UNINVITED, Ruth 
Hussey, | BURY THE LIVING, 
Aron Kincaid, Carroll Borland, 
BelaLugosiSeraphonk,andmare! 


EXCLUSIVE 
Potier 

ler 
ES № 


ugh, BATMAN 
FOREVER, INTERVIEW WITH 
THEVAMPIRE, TALESFROM THE 
HOOD, SPIDER-MAN, Herman 
Cohen, BLACK ZOO, Stan Lee, 
THEX-FILES Tarzan, and more! 
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Street 


The Magazine of Mystery and Horror 


#4:Chnstopher Lee, RETURNOF 
DRACULA, Forrest] Ackerman, 

(Gerard Christopher, 
BURN WITCH BURN, WEIRD 
WOMAN and more! 


#3(Reprint): THEMADDOCTOR, 
Martin Kosleck, John Howard, 
THELODGER, 


#7: Vincent Price, John Moulder- 
Brown, Yvette Vickers, TOMB OF 
LIGEIA, Joan Hickson, BLI 
lizabethShepherd, THE 
SUSSEX VAMPIRE. and more! 


#8 Peter Cushing, Christopher 

e, Jeremy Brett, Rosalie Will 
iams, STOKER’SDRACULA, John. 
Moulder-trown, DRACULA'S 
DAUGHTER MARTIN, ard more! 


#1 Barbara Shelley, Ann Blyth, 
Robert Bloch, PSYCHO, Jack Lar. 
son Noel Neil, Edward Hardwicke 
John Waters, VILLAGE OF THI 
DAMNED, and more! 


#13 Ida Lupino, Terrykilburn Bil 
Campbell Lovecraft on Film, Price 
Tribute, ADVENTURESOFSHER- 
LOCK HOLMES, FIEND WITH- 
OUTA FACE, and more! 


#19:A STUDY IN TERROR, John 
Neville Bob Kane BATMAN FOR- 
EVER, JUDGE DREDD, Brad it, 
JoelSchumacher, Robert Quarry, 
Wiliam Marshall, THE OUTER 
LIMITS, BLACULA and more! 


42) Deborah Kerr, Martia Steph- 
ens, THE INNOCENTS, 
Tamblyn, THE HAUNTING, Jer 
emy Brett David Wayne, Elizabeth 
Russell PORTRAIT OF JENNIE, X- 
FILES, Mitch Pileggi and more! 


Russ 


Here’s the word 
on the Street! 


Gosh! Wow! Boy, oh boy! Scarlet Street 
hastakena quantum jump into the lead 
among imagi-movie magazines! 

—Forrest J Ackerman 


Top notch . . . superbly presented . . . 
the sort of crisply produced mag that 
justbegs tobebrowsed through before 
focusing your attention on any of its 
splendid articles. A great mag. 

—Magazines of the Movies 


Everything about Scarlet Street appeals 
to the perverse lust for lunacy in me. 
Congratulations on a job well done. 

—Rex Reed 


You'd be crazy notto buy Scarlet Street. 
— George Baxt 


Ues 2, 

#10: Tommy Kirk, Tim Consid. 
ine, Beverly Garland, THE ALLI- 
GATOR PEOPLE, THE HARDY 
BOYS, TEN LITTLE INDIANS, 
BATMAN ANIMATED, and more! 


#9: Richard Denning, Joan Ben. 
nett, Thomas Beck, CHARLIE 
CHAN AT THE OPERA, Peter 
Cushing, Veronica Carlson, THE 
BLACK SCORPION. and more! 


#15:Johnny Sheffield, Aoquanetta, 
Michael Ripper, TARZAN AND 
THELEOPARDWOMAN,Quater 
mass, Hammett in Hollywood, 
Marcus D'Amico. and more! 


#16: X-FILES, NIGHTSTALKER, 
DarzenMeGavin, David Duchow 
пу Gillan Anderson, Jack Grinnape, 
Carol Ann Susi, Doug Hutchison, 


Di Rots 
#22: LAURA, David Raksin, THE 
X-FILES, Billy Zane, THE PHAN 
‘TOM, Jeremy Brett, Sd FiScrenade, 
THEMADGHOUL, Anne Baxter, 
David Bruce, Herman Stein, Her- 
man Gertz, and more 


#21: Jeremy Brett Tribute, Farley 
Granger, Pat Hitchcock, Hillary 
Brooke, REAR WINDOW, IN. 
VADERSFROM MARS, Raymond 
Barr, Cornell Woolrich, Zacherley, 
MonsterintheCloset, and more! 


SCARLET LETTERS 
Continued from page 4 

Now, about that “von” in Wolf von 
Frankenstein—that's always puzzled me, 
too. It simply means "from" or “of.” By 
attaching "von" to the surname, was the 
idea to emphasize or downplay the fam- 
ily connection to those Frankensteins? 
Who knows? The arguments over the in- 
consistencies and enigmas in SON OF 
FRANKENSTEIN are enough to fill a 
whole issue. 

Somebody once suggested that, in 
THE GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN, Ygor 
looks like he's spruced up to go on a job 
interview. Gone were his farrier's apron, 
his modified saddlecinch tool belt, and his 
snaggle teeth. Concurrent with the loss of 
the above mentioned, Ygor acquired a 
snappy sport jacket and, apparently, sev- 
eral IQ points. Trying to manipulate 
Bohmer, Ygor offers the following for 
consideration: "How would you like to be 
the leader of your profession in this state 
. head of the medical commission . . . re- 
gent of the university?" This from a man 
who, only one film earlier, shouted to 
Wolf, “You no touch him again!” 

I've never really cared very much for 
GHOST. Chaney’s acting only comes to 
life after the brain transplant. (If you read 
Magiclmage Filmbooks' GHOST script, 
you'll see that Chaney had the opportu- 
nity to act his young bananas off!) But I 
dislike the story mainly because (and 
here’s some real fan talk for you) the plot 
called for the violation of the sanctity of 
the Monster’s brain. (Uh, oh—time to up 
the meds again!) After all, who was the 
Monster, anyway, without his Original 
Wonderfully-Warped Tub-O-Gray-Mat- 
ter? That old “Was he the Monster or 
Ygor/Monster?” discussion always both- 
ered me. 

Well, I have gone on, And I've been 
told that I look for logic in the strangest 
places. But, hey, it keeps me off the 


streets—though, fortunately, never off 
the Scarlet one! 

Oh, and by the way, regarding this con- 
founded “hidden agenda” of yours— 
soon as I figure out what it is, Yl com- 
ment on it. That's a promise! 

Michael R. Thomas 

Belleville, NJ 

Some interesting observations, and perhaps 
makeup maestro Mike Thomas has some inside 
info, since there seems to be, shall we say, some- 
thing of a strong family resemblance to you- 
know-who. 


Everyone responsible for Issue #39: 
Bravo! Bravo! You all did fine work! I've 
been sick with the flu for the last couple 
of days, but the “good” part of it was that 
it let me read the current issue from cover 
to cover. 

I don't want to single everyone out, 
because that would really take too long, 
but I have to mention the “big cats”: Ye 


Reditor and Ken Hanke. First, I found 
two “glitches” in Richard Valley's Ygor 
article. Arthur Davis was not a composer 
for Warner Bros. cartoons. He was an ani- 
mator, and for a brief period, a director. I 
think you knew that, so it had to be the 
Gremlins. Also, the line that Ygor says in 
THE GHOST OF FRANKENSTEÍN is 
“Better country than this,” not “Better 
country than death!” As the “Ygor” 
piece is a tongue-in-cheek” satire, 1 will 
forgive Mr. Valley for stubbornly sticking 
to his guns regarding Ludwig Franken- 
stein as the younger sibling. I still contest 
that he would have to had to have gotten 
married very young, to have a daughter 
of marrying age, and look so much older 
than Wolf. Oh, well, never mind! 

Ken Hanke did a superb job on the 
WOLF MAN review. For my money, it's 
the best of the forties Universals. As for 
all you other guys, great work! I particu- 
larly enjoyed the interviews by Terry 
Pace, Kevin Shinnick, and John Brunas 
with Curt Siodmak, John Agar, and Gene 
Evans! Martin Gram Jr.'s article on the FU 
MANCHU radio series was a superb bit 
of research. I’m glad that the question of 
Harold Huber being cast in this later 1940 
series has been put to rest. (It was Ted 
Osborne, then!) I hope that someone 
from Radio Spirits or another old-time ra- 
dio organization can cough up the money 
to restore those shows. Even an incom- 
plete set of the entire 1940 season is bet- 
ter than what exists now! Anyway, su- 
perb job, everybody! 

Leonard J. Kohl 

Chicago, IL. 

Actually, those glitches, Len, were just 
that—the result of either a computer screwup 
or a Reditor screwup in saving the corrections 
after they'd been made. As for the Wolf and 
Ludwig age bugaboo, well, as I’ve often said, 
Wolf is the Frankenstein with the baronial 


Continued on page 10 


Get Titilated 


On Scarlet Street Video! 


source for.... 


es, Fright Fans, you can keep abreast of 
Hammer Horror on Scarlet Street Video, 
and that's not all! We're also your bloody 


Universal Horror Classics 


Alfred Hitchcock 


Roger Lorman/Edgar Allan Poe 


For a complete catalogue, send $1 to Scarlet Street 
Video, PO Box 604, Glen Rock, NJ 07452 
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hat great sigh of relief you may have heard com- 

ing from the direction of the Scarlet Street offices— 
that was me after making a preliminary examination of 
the new ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
DVD. The disc contains the first release on DVD of 
Granada’s classic series starring Jeremy Brett. As mem- 
bers of the Scarlet Street Message Boards know (and if 
you're not a member, what's keeping you?), I was con- 
sulted by MPI Home Video when they decided to put 
one of the two-hour episodes on disc. They wanted to 
know which show was best, but I argued that the se- 
ries deserved to be released in its proper order, from 
start to finish. The decision was made to do so, and 
the first four episodes—"A Scandal in Bohemia," “The 
Dancing Men,” “The Naval Treaty," and "The Solitary 
Cyclist” were announced. I was asked to choose and 
name chapters. Watching my 15-year-old videos of 
these episodes, I was struck by their poor quality, and 
suggested that the shows desperately needed remas- 
tering. Luckily, MPI not only asks for advice—if it's 
good advice, they take it. They contacted Granada and 
persuaded them to remaster the programs from the 
original source material. 

Today, I watched the fruits of their labors, and 
I'm stunned! The shows are beautiful, with sharp im- 
ages, crisp hues, and, for the most part, vibrant sound. 
(Alas, Granada hasn't taken very good care of their 
masters, and there are instances in which the sound is 
a little ^wobbly.") Irene Adler never looked lovelier, 
the dancing men never so ominous, and the scenes set 
in 221b Baker Street reveal colors and details I never 
noticed before. There are some fine bonuses, too, in- 
cluding a photo gallery set to music and a preview for 
the series. 

I fell in love with this series when I first saw it in 
1984. It was directly responsible for the creation of 
Scarlet Street. Previewing this DVD, I know I’m going 
to fall in love all over again. For fans of Sherlock 
Holmes, this is cause for celebration. Let there be 
dancing—from Scarlet to Baker Street! 

х. 


Readers looking for part two of our interview with the 
late, great Curt Siodmak will have to wait an issue, I'm 
afraid. Too much material this issue! And I humply ask 
all Scarlet Streeters to patronize our wonderful adver- 
tisers, both new and old. Their products are fine stuff, 
and by giving them the business you'll be keeping us 
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SCARLET LETTERS 
Continued from page 8 
title, and the title is always bestowed on the 
firstborn. No matter how old the actors play- 
ing the parts may look (and the hyperkinetic 
Basil Rathbone was, in fact, older than baggy- 
eyed Sir Cedric Hardwicke by one year), there's 
no getting around that simple fact. Both ac- 
tors were malure enough to have a full-grown 
daughter in 1942 when THE GHOST OF 
FRANKENSTEIN was unleashed on the 
world, and young enough to have sired a six- 
year-old son. 

= 

Can Scarlet Street really be approaching 
its 10th anniversary in 2001? Are there 
any plans to do anything special? 

Joe Rogillio 

Brooklyn, NY 

You mean besides finally taking a vacation? 
Keep watching, Joe! We definitely have some 
exciling plans in the works! 

E 

In the same way I was shocked to see 
the unused take of Madeleine (Kim No- 
vak) turning to look directly at Scotty at 
the climax of her intro at Ernie's, as seen 
in the trailer on the DVD of Hitchcock's 
VERTIGO, I was irritated that something 
equally entrancing slipped right by the 
makers of the documentary on the DVD 
of THE BIRDS. 

It's revealed that, due to Hedren's hos- 
pitalization after shooting the bedroom 
attack scene, Rod Taylor was filmed car- 
rying a double down the stairs. The docu- 
mentary shows the double being placed 
on the sofa, and then we see Veronica 
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Cartwright bringing over a hurricane 
lamp to provide light for Jessica Tandy's 
medical ministrations. The lamp is placed 
so that the distorting glass completely 
obscures the features of the double, yet I 
heard no particular mention made of 
that—though we are told that they later 
shot inserts of Tandy (though, since it’s 
just a hand, my guess is that it was some- 
one else) dabbing at Hedren’s face, in me- 
dium closeup. But, as I say, no one points 
out Hitch’s clever use of glass (of all 
things) to hide a face ...! 

Bob Gutowski 

Jackson Heights, NY 

EI 

In Lelia Loban and Richard Valley's 
fascinating article Our or тне BROOM 
Coser (Scarlet Street #37), they bring up 
an equally fascinating subjeci—Dennis 
Bingham’s book Acting Male: Masculinities 
in the Films of James Stewart, Jack Nicholson, 
and Clint Eastwood, and the screen persona 
of James Stewart himself. Stewart did 
have “a softer, more feminine persona 
than most actors display” and, what's 
more, he wasn't afraid of it and often 
showed ample evidence of it. 

Alfred Hitchcock handled Stewart's 
“softness” quite perceptively in two very 
different films. In ROPE (1948), Stewart 
played a role that had been written, in 
Patrick Hamilton’s original play, as a ho- 
mosexual. Armed with this foreknowl- 
edge, Stewart's character (Rupert Cadell 
in both versions) deepens considerably 
today—a gay man has lavished so much 
time on two prized homosexual students 


and, in doing so, has definitely led them 
astray. In VERTIGO (1958), which is es- 
sentially a tale of sexual obsession, Hitch- 
cock lavished a great deal of attention on 
Stewart's performance. In the process, he 
showed us that Scottie Ferguson's obses- 
sion went beyond sex and into the very 
nature of his well-being. (Scottie simply 
could not function without Madeleine 
Elster and, in the end, he probably will 
kill himself.) 

Other directors, such as Anthony Mann 
and Vincent McEveety, had been aware 
of the masculine/feminine dualities of 
Stewart's screen persona and didn't shy 
away from using them, especially in 
Western settings. In 1955s THE FAR 
COUNTRY, Stewart is involved with two 
very different women (Corinne Calvert 
and Ruth Roman), but his true emotional 
involvementis with an older, more expe- 
rienced man (Walter Brennan). This end- 
lessly fascinating aspect of the material 
adds a great deal of color to an already 
offbeat and colorful tale. In 1968's FIRE- 
CREEK, given its relentlessly threatening 
atmosphere, a “womanly” man (Stewart 
as a part-time sheriff) is forced into the 
role of male aggressor and, when it hap- 
pens, Stewart delivers a memorable 
wrenching of one man's basic nature. In 
both films, Stewart is pushed over the 
edge only when he loses a beloved male 
companion (FAR COUNTRY) or a young 
male friend (FIRECREEK) to the wanton 
lust of murderers. 

Today, because of our new-found per- 
ception of James Stewart's film persona, 


the CBS Radio broadcast of FU MAN- 
CHU MYSTERIES. Those golden years 
must have been wonderful. Thank you, 
Scarlet Street, for bringing this all into fo- 
cus! 

Paul Dale Roberts 

Jazma Universe Online! 

Elk Grove, CA 95758 
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Scarlet Street #39 includes the first part 
of an interview with Curt Siodmak, one 
of the genre’s most important screen- 
writers. No one will ever say that Mr. 
Siodmak was an obsequious or insincere 
man, for he was definitely candid in his 
remarks about Val Lewton, Bela Lugosi, 
Lon Chaney Jr, etc. | disagree with many 
of his opinions, although I loved his 
brief jab at Nancy Davis, a bland ac- 
tress married to a bland actor who be- 
came a dreadful president. Siodmak's 
unbridled frankness reminded me of the 
Scarlet Street (#26) interview with an- 
other candid nonagenarian, actor and au- 
thor David Manners. 
Speaking of authors, Forrest ] Acker- 
man's tribute to Siodmak in Cximson 
Curonictes was fine, though in retrospect 
the final paragraph is poignant indeed 
There will be no 100 candle birthday 
cakes, as Curt Siodmak passed away on 
September 2, 2000, at the age of 98. Gone 
but not forgotten . 

Timothy M. Walters 

Muskogee, OK 

We received word of Curt Siodmak's death 
on the very day Scarlet Street #39 rolled off 
the press. Sad, because we somehow felt that 


these films, and many others, are invested 
with much greater depth and far more im- 
portance than could have been perceived 
or acknowledged in the years of their 
original release 

Raymond Banacki 
Brooklyn, NY 


1-1 
Iwas impressed with your website. 
Well done! 
Ron Kritter/ Milwaukee 
If there's anyone reading who doesn't know 
what Ron’s talking about, get yourself to 
wipw.scarletsteet.com without delay! 
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Excellent article! I'm referring to Tue 
Ѕнлром or Fu Manchu. (SS #39) 1 was too 
young to remember those days of the 
NBC Blue Network broadcasts or THE 
COLLIER HOUR, but from what is said in 
this article, those must have been excit- 
ing times to hear these realistic stories of 
the evil Fu Manchu. I had the pleasure of 
seeing Christopher Lee in the 1965 movie 
THE FACE OF FU MANCHU. Not only 
was Christopher Lee great playing Drac- 
ula, but he was also great playing Fu 
Manchu! What is good about radio broad- 
casts is that everything is left to your 
imagination. There are no pictures for you 
to gaze upon, everything must come from 
your own inventive mind. I have experi- 
enced this by renting some of these 
broadcast tapes at my local library, from 
Orson Welles’ WAR OF THE WORLDS to 
SHERLOCK HOLMES—and, I believe, 
one Charlie Chan taping. I was told by 
my grandfather that he highly enjoyed 
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the creator of the undying monster, Larry Tal- 
bot, would himself live forever. 
а 

Scarlet Street continues to be the finest 
genre magazine in stores, with a fantastic 
blend of interviews and articles. (1 loved 
the piece on Gene Evans by Terry Pace!) 
No other mag excels in both departments 
the way you guys do! You also do it with 
an admirable sense of humor which is 
never so smart-ass to insult your readers 
or the movies and people you write about 
(unless it’s some dumb clown complain- 
ing about your "agenda," in which case 
they deserve what they get). I guess the 
best way to put it is you're breezy with- 
out being trivial, even when you're writ- 
ing about what most of the world consid- 
ers trivial things. Long may Scarlet Street 
live and prosper! 

Joe Hamer 

Madison, WI 
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THE LORELEY'S GRASP" (1972 aka WHEN THE 
SCREAMING STOPPED) Tony Kendall, Helga Line, Loreta Tovar 
A 9008 Od-lashioned monsier movie containing the best elements of 
The Gorgon, It the Terror From Beyond Space, Werewolf in a Gits 
Domwory. and dare we say И Beach Girls & the Monster First 
youve get a lovely woman who, at certain times, transforme into an 
ancent monster as spoken ot n mythical lore. What's соо! is that this 
beast is a realy scary, snaring lizar-ype monster that nps apart 
"оса ctizens with alarming ferocity. Most of the acton centers and. 
арол а forest-shroudec giis" school filed with pkin-ciad beautes 
Kendall в the good-looking security specialist who has been hred to 
protect the girs from the monster Line pays te mysterious, 
beautitui sien. Loreler. who trs to win Kendalls love by seductively 
drawing him to her gothic cave However, he s tom between his love 
lor her and is growing suspicion of whom she really is. Line, who 
was in ner thirties at the ime, is simply stunning as she prances about 
the mysterious forest wearing only a Bikini and body veil Not a 4a 
багс, but shila fun movie and the best Euro horror fim we've 
in along уте Mucho recommendes Rated R Color, 16mm H2 


DESTINATION SPACE" (1959) Roven Towne, John Адаг 
Ceci Kekaway, Witney Blake, Ed Pla What an incredible ranty 
Just when you thought you'd seen all the “508 scifi ever made, the 
iorgoften baw gem snows p. Destination Space is a tec, sickly 
produced ресе of space opera, ongnaly intended as а one-hour TV 
piot (A looks and plays Ме a feature). Towne and Agar are the 
commanders of a giant space staton spinning through the heavens in 
Oft above Earn As they prepare lor a rocket launch from a nearby 
tosing platform, a fiery meteor smashes into the station and cripples 
t Towne е brought to task before a Senate subcommittee that 
questions the salty and wisdom of havng such cosy space 
Droecs Later, wen attemptng another launch. irs discovered hat 
an overload within the rocket will result in a nuclear explosion—within 
minutes! Wil the station Бе blown to smiheieens? A great veteran 
tas: is перед along by an ineligent, wei-produced scnpt Special 
effects are quite good. Don! bother ‘ooking Pis up in any movie 
Bock, youwon't fing ni Wow. HIGHLY recommended. 1émm 8226 
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THE WICKER MAN (1973) Christopher Lee, logit Pit 
Edward Woodward. Brit Exland. UNCUT at 101 minutes! One of the 
Greatest horror fims of all time A true dassic in every sense of tho 
word А British poiceman is гей Io a remote offshore island to 
investigate the disappearance of a young gri. There he discovers a 
conspiracy of silence. The bizarre ntuals of the islanders feed a 
‘gnawing suspcion that leads bin to believe the gii wil soon be 
Sacred in a pagan ritual! However, what he villagers really have in 
mind is loo hombla for weeds Loe is excellent as Lore Summmerisie, 
the strange leader of the island Wow! We highly. highly. HIGHLY 
recommend this all tme classic. NOTE: This is the original Magnum 
pre-record nat is no longer available in stores. Its recorded at SP 
‘Quantity is Imteo, so осе soon! Rated R. Color, emm. M283 


THE BOOGEY MAN (1980) Joh Carradine, Suzanne Love, 
Ron James, Nicholas Love. A young giri witnesses the murder of her 
mother's kinky Jover by ner young brother The two of them guaro tris 
secre into thet: adulthood (the horror of it ali has rendered the brother 
mute) Years later, atthe urging of their paychiatrat (Carradine), they. 
decide to retum to the scene of tre crime and face their blood-stained 
past However. what awaits them there is a supernatural horror far 
beyond anything imaginable. The Boogey Man is a great example of 
a grade В horror fick that’s able lo really бейге the goods--in spte of 
‘ts low budget trappings Highly Recommended. NOTE: This is the 
‘original Magnum pre-record that is no longer avaiable e stores. Иа 
recorded at SP We have only a limited quantty, so order soon! 
Rated R for strong language and nudity. Color. from 35mm H285 
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THE RISK (1959) Peter Cushing, Tory Brinon, Thorey Walters, 
Donald Pleasence, lan Bannen, The Risk Isn't в good move, its a 
gral movie. Ws а fme blend of medical science fieron and 
‘espionage. Cushing is the head of a research lab that has created a 
new super virus that cures bubonic plague. Unfortunately, ће 
Government feeis A might also be used as а hornble germ-wartare 
‘weapon. Cushing and his staf are outraged when British Intelligence 
forbids them fo publish their work. УЧИ mey publish anyway. or give 1t 
to another govemment? Th great tinier keeps you guessing io the 
fend. There are many fine performances, leo. Walters is great ss the 
bumbling, yet siy head of British Inteligence. Pleasence is the seedy 
Go-between who lures scientist Bitton nto handing over the secrets 
0 the virus to another power, and Bannen is exceptional as the 
Paraplegic (no arms) who arranges the exchange. very memorable 
Under-apprecated fm Highly recommended. From 16тт 5224 


POSTAL INSPECTOR" (1936. Universal) Bela Lugosi 
Ricardo Cortez, Patricia Elis, Наше McDaniel FINALLY a good 
‘рану сору of this cbscure Lugosi crme thriler Our new video 
raster comes пот an огра! 35mm nirate pnnt and voks ten mes. 
Detter than our previous master There are a few spicey spots, but 
‘overall this is huge improvement Postal Inspector в a fun ite В 
triller with Bela as the shady owner of a posh nightclub Afier baing 
ttreatened wih death by another mobster over a bad dett, Bela and 
ha boys pul ой a three milion-dolar heist! Cortez is the tough posial 
Inspector who tracks hm down. Elis, Lugosi's nightclub singer. в 10 
appealing i's not even funmy—a real classy looking зате The finale 
is quite memorable and features a motorboat chase through a ficoded 
суу as the Feds ty to nab Bela Definitely recommended. $1235 
plus $2 05 for packaging, handing. and postage From 35mm M302 
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GRAVE OF THE VAMPIRE" (1972) Winam Smin, Michae! 
Pataki. Kitty Vatacher, Lyn Peters. И PRC had been around in the 
708 they would have made ths fim. A bloodthirsty vampre rapes a 
young woman in an open grave after murdering her fiancée on top ot 
а headstone and drinking his Blood. She later finds she's pregnant 
When the baby is born. she fnds he can't survive without blood. so 
she regulary Ни tne baby Бобе wih real blood lo keep the ite tyke 
aive. When he grows up, he sets out to hunt down his vampire-Dad 
ard put him in his grave—permanenty! He fnds Dad (who is à 
Centunes-od bloodsucker) teaching а college class on ancient 
legends and foliore. He enrolls and all hell breaks loose! There are 
а number of borderline detastoful scenes that wil make you шал to 
cringe, yel the fim never really crosses the ine, It keeps you 
captivated, from start to fnish, between the revolting and the 
ludicrous. Grave of the Vampire is a schlocky, cheesy, low budget 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH (1960) Feix Martin, Francoise 


Brion, Michelle Mercier. This overiooked gem is а combo horror nim 
and crime fim, filed with atmospheric scenes in and around an eene 
«County mansion and а spooky, overgrown cemetery. Unknown Kiers 
threaten a playboy mitionaire with death. A posh detective comes lo 
hs lonely country estate to protect him. Within the mansion's wats 
аге many suspicious characters, including three vampish bomb shels 
(опе resembles Barbara Steele), along with two odd sewants one 
tal, dark and gruesome, the omer a small Peter Lorre-type. Temtying 
{tings soon happen. The sinister shadow of an unknown kiler is seen 
owing the grounds in the black of the night A guard dog is found 
desó—poisoned The chauffeur is found, his head jammed into the 
Dades of a cars cooling fan—the motor sti running! Things finaly 
end up in a local graveyard where our hero is sealed up in a tomb! A 
neat. wist ending finishes of this fine. obscure Euro-thilee Fay 
Similar to a'80s Edgar Wallace chiler. Recommended 18mm. H277 


SO DARLING, SO DEADLY (1967) Tony Kendall Brad 
Harris, Barbara Frey. Another Great Kendall-Harns team-uo—the 
Dest we've seen to dale This lime the boys are a couple of slick 
imvesigaton hired Ю come ю the Phippines and protect a noted 
заваа! who has developed a fantastc laser power beam that can 
anniiate targets tom 300 miles away! The villains ае the 
mysterious "Goden Dragon” and his Fu Manchu-ike assistant who, 
‘ong with a bevy of machine gun and whip wielding babes, are trying 
to steal the power beam for their own evil purposes. There's a cool 
anciert torture chamber—run by the Golden Dragon's wayward 
beaufies—inat Tony and Brad end up trapped in| Lots of great action 
scenes and an occasional touch of genuina humor. The fim alto has 
а sinister oriental favor that's adds lo the almosphere. A great бох 
прута А movie. Highly recommended. Beautful color. 16mm. SPAR 


BEHOLD! The mightiest man who ever lived! 


ATLAS (1950) Michael Forest, Frank Wott, Barboura Mortis, At 
last... beautiful qualty copy of this great sword and sandal тийе 
Our video master is now fom a stunning Smm color print Whew! 
Ws а beauty Roger Corman actually took his Fimgroup unit to 
Greece ю fim ths ancient epic, and the results were quite pleasing. 
Wolf is excelen! as the evil Praximedes who convinces the mighty 
Atas to represent nim in bate but eventualy finds himself at odds 
win the sadistic ruler American made—no dubbing. Ifs nice lo ses 
ther lips matching the dialogue fora change. Forest, of course, is 
wel known for his гое as “Apollo” in an old episode of the onginal 
Star Trek seres. Recommended, Color, From 35mm, 8880 


PANIC (1963) Janine Gray, Dyson Lovell, Giyn Houston, Duncan 
Lamont What a cool movie. A young lady works for a London 
jewelry exchange Unknown to her а a plan by her shifiess boyfriend 
‘and his beainik pals to pull off an elaborate jewel heist. When the 
robbery occurs, ће eidery owner of the exchange is shot dead, the 
(00 knocked over the head When she comes b, she finds herse 
“ин a dead boss on the бсог and no apparent memory. She wanders 
about the суу in a slate of armesia-crwven fear The scenes of her 
roaming the steels are smail pieces of briliant fimmaking as she 
‘uns into numerous “street people" and other sordd folks. The use of 
Naht. shadows and close-ups is superb. Afer a few dose calls with 
shady characters, she meets a down-and-out boxer who vows to help 
her regain her memory and solve the crime (lor which she is now 
blamed) One problem.-her boyfriend is out 10 silence her forever! 
One ог director Jonn Gang's most unsung mms. A minor gem that's 
worth seeing. Fleeting nudity in one scene. Highly recommended 
12.95 plus $2 05 for packaging, handing & postage. 10mm. M310 

SECRETS OF CHINATOWN’ (1935) Nick Stuart, Lucile 
Browne Ray Lawrence First ime on video! This is the werdest 
Chinatown thriler in the Sister Cinema ibrary А Chinese madman 
“the Black Robe; sends police into a izzy with murders and drug 
Watching. A private eye, called in to help, discovers a fantastic сай 1 
which a beautiful white woman (totaly mesmerized) is used as a high 
priestess for a mystic Chinese ritual in which she materiales tom a 
stone icol! No “explanation” is given for this fantastic incident, so the 
Viewer can only surmise that I is supernatural in nature. The police 
'eventualy trace the cult to a mountain hideout. Secrets of Chinatown 
is filed wit iuning Chinamen, secret panels, dagger throwings, 
buarre sets, eic. What is the secret of the strange Chinese coins that 
‘bring death lo everyone who possesses them? Not a great movie— 
"he script is certainly lacking and has continuity problems—yet sul 
most interesting, even fascinating at mes. REALLY low budget. An 
absolute must forall Forgotten Horrors collectors. $12.96 plus 52 05 
for packaging, handling, and postage. From 16mm. FHES 
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SPECIAL AGENT K-7 (1937) Walter McGrail, Irving Piche. 
Queenie Smith, Donald Reed. Duncan Renaido, Wily Castelo, Joy 
Hodges. Occasionally we turn up some really well-made poverty row 


thilers. Here's another one. Special Agent 7 is great fun, with 
McGral as the suave title character, who finds himself knee-deep in a 
murder mystery at a swank nightclub run by mobster Castello. Pichel 
is excellent as the smooth tatlong lawyer with gangland бев. Renaldo 
and Reed are prime suspects, white Smith is the fasttalking reporter 
who's on the scene at the ime of the murder. Lots of guys n cool 
suts, good-looking dames, booze, gambling, and gangland pater 
There's even a nifty musical number Бу Hodges. A poverty row must 
$12.95 plus $2.05 for packaging, handling, & postage. 16mm. M304 


THAT NAUGHTY GIRL* (1956) Bridget Bardot, Francoise 
Fabian, Mischa Auer. Pleasant JD sex comedy with BD as the sexy 
young daughter of a nighiclub owner. After he nohldub is raided by 
the росе, Dad has one of vs handsome nightclub entertainers whisk 
ВВ ошо! boarding school and away to Paris so thal she won't fnd out 
atout the posce гакі seems dear od Dad hus 10d BB for years 
that пев а ship builder! She soon finds herself involved wih 
Counterfeners апа eventual. me secret service. BB seldom looked 
better, Good fur. Upgraded from a nice Color 16mm print. 3843 


PHANTOM OF THE MOULIN ROUGE* (1924) Aber 
Prejean, Sandra Miloronov. Georges Vautier. An inleresing weird 
fantasy from that master French director, Rene Cla. Juien. a dapper 
aristocrat, is thrown into despair when his fiancée breaks ой with him. 
She's being forced to wed a shady publisher who is blackmaling her 
father. Mired in depression, Julien goes o the fabulous nightctub 
“Moulin Rouge” where he meets the strange Or. Renault, who lakes 
him to his manor and conducts a weird experiment in which Julen 
Spirit is freed from its body. Joyful in his release from reaity, Julen 
refuses to re-enter his body He soars through Paris, causing ghosty 
mischiel everywhere. However, when Renault is found with a “Weles” 
body. he is arrested for murder. An autopsy is scheduled! Can Juien 
free his lover trom blackmail and retum to his body in time? We 
Highly recommend ths silent ranty Musie score, 18mm. STAR 
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BRUCE LEE'S DEADLY KUNG FU (1970) восе U. 
Wang Chia Ta, Change Kuei. Bruce and his pal are on the lam from 
renegade Kung Fu students in San Francisco's Chinatown, It al 
starts when Bruce beats the crap out of a couple of them after they 
hassle him over a plate of sweet and sour chicken! However, he 
seems to have no problem beating up five or sx of them at a ime 
Whenever he gels cornered. This fim has many great fight scenes, 
bus at the sama tre ifs so bad i's totaly hiarious. Shot on locaton 
in San Francisco The leader of the school сок like an oriental 
Version of Mickey Dolanz TONS of KF action Color. 16mm КРАЯ 


CASE OF THE MISSING HEIRESS (1949) Valentine 
Dyall, Julia Lang, Philip Leaver, Hugh Grifth, Peter Drury A great 
lite mystery thats almost a horror fim. A young heiress, who stands 
to inhent milions when marred, suddenly vanishes! The inquisitve 
‘secretary of a famed investigator comes ю the dark. опот mansion 
(Of the missing heiress's wheel-chair-ridden uncie 1 learn the sirange 
secret behind the disappearance Aided by an eccentric butler. she 
finds the blackened ashes of a human being next to an incnerator in 
the dark basement ol the mansion There is a thunderciap. suddeny 
the butler drops to the ground—murdered! Who is the kiler! The 
secretary calls in her boss to solve the case. This forgotten Britsh oc 
dark house chiller is very spooky. lots of fun, and has all kinds of neat 
lot devices: hypnotism, missing will, impersonations, eic. Lote of 
dark and creepy scenes. Whoever wrote the screenplay mus! have 
been a big fan of Universal's Night Monster Definitely recommended 
$12.95 plus $2 05 for packaging, handling, & postage. 16mm M307 


PIGS* (1972) Marc Lawrence. Katherine Ross. Jesse Vint Paul 
Hickey What a weird movie. This crazy dame fees from the booby 
hatch, She meets up with a demented old pig farmer Together they 
enter то a Sweeney-Todd-type situation wherein they commi a 
Seres o ray murdara ter which ey ata Mes vic bode and 

m ss pig sop! Later, of course, the pigs are sold for human 
Consumption. Man fied nice anybody? Ug Tha is a move you 
Won't forget soon—unbelievabie. Rated R. Color 10m. Н282 


(tions JES TALLANDICE 
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SCIENCE FICTION 


THE RISK (1959) Peter Cushing, Tony Briton, Thodey Walters 
Donald Pleasence, lan Валпеп Cushing heads a research lab Wat 
has created а super virus thal cures bubonic plague. The government 
soot (as a horrible germ-warfare weapon and forbids them ю publish 
{hir work. Wil they pubish anyway or give it to another government? 
‘This great tiller keeps you guessing to the end. From 16mm. $224 
DESTINATION SPACE” (1959) Harry Townes. John Agar, Caci 
Kotaway, Es Рай First tme on video! Just when you thought you's 
seen all the '50s s0-f ever made, tis forgotien b&w gem shows up. 
Destination Space is а leri, sickly produced space opera with Agar 
ana Towne n charge of a giant space station. During an attempted 
rocket launch, a meteor smashes into tne station, cripping it! Later ics 


poro 
SO DARLING, SO DEADLY (1967) Tony Kendall, Brad Haris, 
Barbara Frey. A great Kendall Harris tearsup—tre best we offer The 
boys are a coupe of sick investigators hired to stop the mysterious 
"Golden Dragon” trom getting possession of a laser death ray! Plenty 
of great actions scenes, Highly recommended. Color, 16mm. SP45 
ON THE COMET (1968) Emi Нога, Magda Vasarykova, 
Frantisek Fiiporsky. The fourth of Karel Zeman's Verne fims is an 
unforgetable voyage into fartasic visual wizardry Adaptec пот 
Метев Hector Servedec, 8. recounts how a massive chunk of the 
Earth becomes a comet, scaring through space with all of the area's 
populace stil ол it It ultimately deis into a colision course with Earth! 
This charming зон fantasy is a visual delight! Color, 18mm. $226 

VOYAGE INTO SPACE (1970) Misundtu Kaneko, Ako Ito 
Shczaburo Dale. One of the тов! hiarious, campy scii movies you'll 
‘ever see. Giant super hero Johnny Sokko is pitted against the evil 
monster, Dracolon. Не and fis fying robot iry lo stop this tering 


FROM THE SUN 
COME THE 
FIRE-PEOPLE, 
TO INCINERATE 


N MANKIND! 


THE CREMATORS* (1972) Marvin Howard, Maria Di Aragon, 
Eric Aison. A scientist doing research rear a remote part of the Gres! 
Lakes region discovers a senes of bizarre üropiets that seem to have а 
Me of ther own and ere in some way connected to a gigantic energy 
monster that lurks in he waters below. Soon bodies are found that 
have been incinerated ino neat ples of ashes Color, 18mm. S228 

WAR OF THE ROBOTS (1978 aka REACTOR) Antonio Sabato, 
James Stuart, Melissa Long. A bunch of robot creatures kidnap an 
Earth woman. Her astronaut pals hop in ther ships and pursue them 
across space, eventually running in o ai kinds of alien resistance. This 
fim is filed with more pliched space bates and ray gun fights than 
vou can shake a ight saber at. Hokey, butfun. Color, 35mm 5229 


HORROR 


THE DANCE OF DEATH (1980) Felix Martin, Francose Brion, 

Michele Mercier This scary gem takes place in and about an eene 
‘county mansion and local cemetery A playboy із threatened with 
desn He hires a detective to protect him. Tenitying things soon 
happen. The sister shadow of an unknown kiler ргоніз the grounds 
In the black of tre night. Things eventually end up in a local graveyard 
Whore our hero is sealed within a cement tomb! From 16mm. MITT 


BLOOD OF NOSTRADAMUS (1960) German Robies, Aurora 
Alvarado, Juio Aleman, Domingo Soler, Marrber. Robles is a vampire 


descended trom the prophet, Nostradamus, He and his weird 
hunchback have marked а police inspector for death. The police go 
fec him wit siver bullets, but in the end they stake him to a fun night 
fon the town. So bad it's great-don't miss £ 6mm H278 

JESSE JAMES MEETS FRANKENSTEIN'S DAUGHTER" 
(1865) John Lupton, Narda Onyx. Са! Bode. Nestor Paiva, Ore of 
he great bad movies of all time, directed by master Z fimmeker 
Wiliam Beaudne. Frankenstein's daughier goes west and starts up 
Dad's research again. She puts the original monster's brain in me skull 
(Of one of Jesse James’ pais, even calls him Igor. Color, temm. H112 
CURSE OF THE SWAMP CREATURE (1968) John Agar, Jett 
Alexander, Francine York Another great bad movie from ће 1900s. 
A mad doctor creates bg, hulking reptie monsters at his secret lab in 
the Evergiades. Using local natives for his experiments, his creations 
walk around wath goofy fangs and ping-pong ball eyes—really goofy. 
Yel. Curse of the Swamp Creature has many of the usual опогтон! 
elements that so many of us baby-boomers love, Color, 16mm. H279 
GRAVE OF THE VAMPIRE" (1972) Wiliam Smith, Michael 
Pataki, Kitty Vallacher, A vampire rapes a woman in an open grave 
‘after murdering her boyiriend atop a headstone She later incs she's 
pregnant. Afer bit, she finds her baby can't survive without blood, 
зо she reguiary пів ne baby's vote with real blood. When he grows 
ер, he sets ооо put his vampire Dad back in his grave—permanenty! 
A tchlocty, cheesy, low budget delight. Rated R Color, 35mm H280 
THE LORELEY'S GRASP" (1072) Tony Kendall, Helga Line A 
tere monster тома! A beautiful woman transforms into а snaring 
заагалура monster that rips арай loca citzens n-and-around а forest- 
‘shrouded gis’ school filed with biiniciad beauties. Kendall is hired 
lo hunt the creature down but is tom between his love for the 
mysterious Line, and his growing suspicion of whom she really is. The 
best Euro-horror fim we've seen in along while. Color, 18mm. H281 


MER 
sm Aum 
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PIGS* (1972) Marc Lawrence, Katherine Ross, Jesse Virt, Paul 
Hickey. A crazy woman escapes from the booby haich. She meets up 
win а demented old pig farmer. Together they commit several gnsiy 
murders, after which they take their victima’ bodies and use them as 
ig slop! Later, the pigs are sold for human consumption. Man fied 
"ics anybody? А movie you won? forget soon. Color, 18mm 282 

THE WICKER MAN (1973) Christopher Lee, Ingrid Pit, Edward 
Woodward, UNCUT at 101 minutes! One of the best horror fims ever 
А Briish policeman is lured to a remote offshore island vilage to 
Investigate the disappearance of a git. However, what the vilagers 
‘really have in mind is too horrible for words. NOTE: This is ће orginal 
Magnum pre-record that's no longer available in stores. Irs recorded 
SP. Limted quantty, so order soon! Rated R. Colo, Smm. H283 
DR. TARR'S TORTURE DUNGEON" (1873) Алтыг Hanse. 
Claudio Brook, Elon Sherman. This is one surreal movie. A reporter 
goes to a bizarre insane asylum in the middle of a haunted forest 
‘There's tome really, realy weird stuff going on—a strange story ine 
Some say this is awl, others say (3 a classic. You decide. Sounds 
ба it was dubbed in a garbage can. Rated R. Color, 35mm. H284 

THE BOOGEY MAN (1680) John Carradine, Suzanne Love, Ron 
James. А git and her brother guard the secret of a childhood murder 
Years later, they retum to the scene of the crime but discover a 
supernatural horror rom beyond! Recommended. NOTE: This is me 
orginal Magnum pre-record (recorded al SP) no longer avaiabe in 
aeree Quant и ited во order now) Rated, Coto, rm 28E 


та маг мекиен 


SWORD 8 SANDAL 


ATLAS" (1900) Michael Forest. Frank VI, Barbour Moris. At 
last.» beaut quality copy c fia fino sword and sandal tilo! Our 
master пом from a stunning 3mm Technicolor print Wit is great 
24 the evi Praximades who convinces he mighty Atia o represent 
im in bartie but eventual байв himself at odds withthe sadisic uer 
‘American mace—no dubbing. Recommended. Col. 35mm 8850 

APHRODITE, GODDESS OF LOVE (1960) Antonio De Тете, 
Isabelle Corey, ene Tune. А sword and sandalrarty. The mistress 
la poveri Roman ofical sways him lo persecute Crvisians as an 
Ocio! revenge against a pas! lover Lots of acon and trigue cung 
{he tme of Nero. Ratan win English subis. Color, Sónm 58110 

HERCULES AND THE MASKED RIDER (1960) Alan Steele, 


adventures together. A ively sword and sandal ner. Y 


Rome and claim nis right place on the throne of the Empre Lots of 
trusing swords and arena combat Мо ова. Соки. 16mm 55113 
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SILENT THRILLS 


THE WHISTLE (1921) Wiliam S. Hart, Frank Brownlee, Myrte 
Stedman. Bilis a mil worker who urges his boss to rake necessary 
Safety changes. His boss ignores him. As luck would have iL ВИЗ 
зоо is Мед in a mil accident when he is mangled in an unprotected 
beit! Later, Bil rescues his boss's son from a car that plunges into a 
mer. Vengeful, ВИ then kidnaps the child! Music score, témm 5147 
PHANTOM OF THE MOULIN ROUGE" (1924) Albert Prejean. 
Sandra Miovonov, Georges Vaulber. A Rene Clar fantasy. А man 
goes to the lonely estate of the mystenous Dr. Renault, whose strange 
experiments release the man's sprit fom his body The spi reeks 
paranormal havoc across Paris. However, when Renault is found with 
а "Heless" body, he is aested for murder. An autopsy is scheduled! 
Саа the spirit return to is body in time? Music score, 16mm, ST48 

HOUSE OF USHER/DEVIL'S BALL/TRIP TO THE MOON 
(1828. 1933. 1902) Three bizarre short subject classic Меме 
Webbers Рай of the House of Usher is a tale of creeping madness 
accented with werd visual images. Ai the Devis Вай technical not 
а sient fim) ls without а doubt, one of the most fantastic pieces of 
stop-mlion animation you will ever ses. Makas’ A Trip to the Moon it 
another visual delight and a must for al earty scii collectors Ай inal 
{his is a must have tape. Music scores on ай, from 18mm. ST49 

THE DRAKE CASE (1929, Universal) Gladys Brockwel, Forest 


he's remarried! However, when the new wife ends up murdered, the 
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FORGOTTEN HORRORS 


NOTE: Al Forgotten Horrors tes are just $12.95 (unless otherwise 
noted). pive $2.05 per tle or packaging, handing, and postage 


JAWS OF JUSTICE (1935) Richard Terry (Jack Perrin), Robert 
Walker, Ruth Sulivan, Late McKee. Ал od imer is murdered after 
discovering a lost 008 mine, his body thrown to the bottom of a ravine 
A Mounie, aided by the old mers daughter and a strange mute boy, 
ries to track down ће kiler and find the location of the secret mine. 
The vilain dies in a realy cool way. The first Kazan fim. 16mm FHBS 
А WOMAN CONDEMNED (1934) Richard Hemngway, Lola 
Lane, Claudia Den, Jason Robards, Mischa Auer. А famed singer 
disappears trom sigh, then ende up murdered shot! A mysterious 
blonde is blamed for the slaying, bul an ace reporter sets out to prove 
her innocence. The tral leads lo a creepy sanatorium run by a weird 
scientst who has strange lonas about ‘brain surgery.” 6mm РБ 

SECRETS OF CHINATOWN" (1935) Nick Stuart, Lucy Browne, 
Ray Lawrence Ал Oriental maniac baffes police with murders and 
dng tracking. А detective, called in to help, discovers a myste cult 
and winesses a white woman materialiong from a stone idol Secrets 
Of Chinatown is filed with luring Chinamen, secret paneis, bizarre. 
sets, eic Cheap, but a Fomoñen Нолол mist. From 16mm FHES 

THE DEVIL'S DAUGHTER: (1939) Nina McKinney. Ida James, 
Jack Carter, Hamtree Harrington. Two sisters, one good, one evi (she 
practices witchcraf) clash over the rights to an aging Jamaican estate 
The good sister is soon drugged and subjected to а blood dance nu 
The bad sister recitas the death incantation over hr! Wil the good 
sister saved? This al-black thriler is induded in the upcoming edition 


01 Forgotten Horrors (1937-1943). Remastered from 16mm. FHSS 
MARTIAL ARTS 
TIGER FORCE (1975) Chen Xing, Lotus Key, Chang Lee. Lots of 


hard-hitting martial arts action in this Japanese acton thriler A tough 
undercover ageni—aiso an expert in martial arts—is called in to solve 
a kidnapping and bust up an ilegal drug ring Color, 16mm. KF 10, 

BRUCE LEE'S DEADLY KUNG FU (1976) Bruce Li, Wang 
Cha Ta, Change Kue. Bruce and nis pal are on the iam from 
renegade Kung Fu students in San Francieco's Chinatown. However 
he seems to have no problem beating up five or sx of them at a time 
whenever he gets cornered TONS ol KF action. Color, 18mm KFIt 
FISTS LIKE LEE (1976 aka THE CHINESE MACK) Lao Chen. 
Ling Kee Xing. There are the usua! шил fight scenes inthis obscure 
Kung Fu till. However, the story ine has the novel bist of having 
the hero sowng changing into a bed guy The бла! clash between two 
brothers (who don't know that they are brothers) is quite memorable 
ама for nudity and violence. Color, scope, rom 35mm KF1 

HARD AS A DRAGON (1978) Raymond Lu, Seu Chi Ying. A 
nomade mariai arts expert makes enemies with a gang o thugs when 
ле defends a heipiess man the gang is after. After several acion- 
packed run-ins, the gang gets him framed for murder! The cimatic 
пач has lo be one of the best in Kung Fu fim history, rivaling even 
tome of Bruce Lee's famous fights. Color, seope, from 36mm, KF13 


THE SEASON'S DRAMATIC 


JUVENILE SCHLOCK 


ONE WAY TICKET TO HELL (1950) Barbara Marks, Robert 
Sherry, Jos Popovich. A wayward babe finde herself hooked up with a 
drug-using motorcycle gang. She ends up seling dope for ЭМ. Big." 
When the cops cose in, she heads for Mexico but is overtaken by the 
haror of withdrawal symptoms. Cheap, but engrossing. 16mm 3848 
THAT NAUGHTY GIRL: (1956) Bridget Bardot, Mischa Auer 
Francoise Fabian. Fun JO ses comedy with BB as a sexy daughter of 
a night club owner. BB is shipped off to boarding school when Dad's 
Club is raided She iater finds hersel! involved with counterfeiters and 
the secret service. Upgraded tom a nice color 16mm print. 3513 

THE CHEATERS (1963) Pascale Pete, Алсгеа Parisy, Laurent 
Terrier, Denise Veras. Jacques Charrier, This is a very rare bw JD 


A SWINGIN’ SUMMERS (1905) James Stacy, Wiliam Wellman, 
Jr. Quinn O'Hara A group of ambitious teens take over a resort and 
"y lo tum it into a “hot spot” They hire a bunch of wel-known rock 
anc rol acts, including а pre-fame Gary Lewis and the Playboys. 
Typical, fun mid 908 Juvenile schlock. Technicolor 35mm 3347 


ACTION-ADVENTURE 


NOTE: Al Action-Adventure files are just $12 95 (unless otherwise 
noted), plus $2.05 per tte or packaging, handing, and postage. 


NOW OR NEVER (1935) Dick Talmacge, Janet Chander, 


MEN OF ACTION (1936 ака BORN TO FIGHT) Frankie 

Roy Mason, Barbara Worth, Edwin Maxwell. А lively Darro acion 
Picture with Frankie as the orphan son of a dam worker kiled by a 
Sabotage explosion at a dam project. Plenty of acion as Frankie helps. 
ihe dam builders bring the saboteurs to justice, From temm. ААЗА. 
TWO MINUTES TO PLAY" (1936, Victory) Herman Brix, Eddie 


NIGHT RIDE (1937) Julien Vedey, Jimmy Hanley, Wally Patch. 
oan Ponsford. Two truck drivers are fired because of the spoiled brat 


face against time. This is realy a pretty good movie. 35mm. АА26 

THE SHOOT (1964) Lex Barker, Вай Walter, Mane Versini, Rik 
апора, Directed by Robert Siodmak. A notorious bandt Mdnaps 
ага fiend. Later, the same vilam bums down a farmhouse, and 
carries away the farmer's daughter. Lex and his partner put their Ives. 
in danger as they Jon in the pursuit. Very exciting! Calor-18mm. AAZT 


SPYS-ESPIONAGE-INTRIGUE 


DIPLOMATIC PASSPORT (1954) Paul Carpenter, Магла 
Hunt, Henry Oscar, Honor Backman. An interesting British intrigue 


inrer about a gang of smugglers in Paris An American diplomat's 
caris used for their jewel smuggling schemes! From 16mm. SP43. 
THE BLACK CHAPEL (1952) Dawn Addams, Peter Van Eyck, 
Gino Sem Tense, tue WW2 iningue thriler about ртами Van 
Eyck who is given ant Hier documents by mutinous German officers 
His sison № ал agent in Rome However, he soon discovers the 
‘agent has been murdered! Good cast Recommended. 16mm SP44 
PASSWORD: KILL AGENT GORDON (1965) Roger Browne, 
Helga Line, Frank Resse, Michel Rivers. An arms smuggling ring 
plans a huge shipment of arma to the Viet Cong. A tough CIA agent is 
ed in to quash the deai На adventures take him across two 
‘continents, Lots of action inthis OK spy thriller. Color, 18mm, SPAS 


SO DARLING, SO DEADLY (1967) Tony Kendal, Brad Harris, 
Barbara Frey Another Great Kendall Hams team-up This time he 
boys are a couple of sick investigators hired to stop the mysterious. 
"Golden Dragon‘ from getting possession oí a laser death ray! Plenty 
of groat acions scenes. Hight recommended. Color, 16mm. 3244 
OSS 117: DOUBLE AGENT (1080) John Gavin, Curt Jurgens, 
Margaret Lee. Gavin plays a slick secret agent who has his face 
‘surgically altered to resemble a notorious kiler. He is arrested by the 
роке. but soon after, а secret crime organization (neaded by Jurgens) 
‘breaks him out and hires him to perform a hey assassination. А very 
9008, action-packed spy thriler. Color. tom 16mm. SPAT 


MYSTERY-SUSPENSE-FILM NOIR 


NOTE: All Mystery-Suspense tiles are just $12.95 (unless otherwise. 
noted, plus 52 05 per itie for packaging, handing, and postage. 


THE LAST MILE" (1992) Presion Foster, Howard Pigs, George 
Е Stone, Nosi Madison, Paul Fx. A terrific cast makes this B crima epic 
а real winner. А man is falsely convicted of murdering his business 
partner during a gas station holdup and sentenced to die. Right before 
his execution, а Geath row ке takes over пе celbiock, causing а 
tense standoff with armed guards Recommended. From 16mm M301 
POSTAL INSPECTOR? (1938) Bela Lugosi, Ricardo Cortez, 
Patna Elis. Upgrade! Our new video master is from a 35mm nitate. 
print and looks far better than our old raster. There are a few зрісеу 
"pots, Dut overan tis is a huge improvement. Bela is а gangster who 
pula а $3,000,000 heist! Cortez is the G-man who tracks him down, 
‘The cimax features a boat chase through a flooded ciy. 35mm M302 
WIVES UNDER SUSPICION (1927. Universal) Warren Wiliam, 
Wiliam Lundigan, бай Patrick, Ralph Morgan, Constance Moore A 
Sick Me Universal crime flim.” Wiliam is the hard-nosed DA who will 
"мөр at nothing to get a conviction on accused murderer Morgan Then 
he finds himself tempted to commit the same crime. '6mm M303 _ 


Queenie Smith, Donald Reed. А fne poverty row Ihrer. Agent K-7 
ras метвей knee-deep in a murder mystery at a posh nightdub run by 
о mobster. Pichel ie great as the amocth-talking lawyer with gangland 


Без Who done it Lots of guys in cool suits, dames and 

pater. There's even a nif musical number. 16mm. M304 
FEMALE FUGITIVE (1935) Evelyn Venable, Craig Reynods. 
Reed Hadiey, John Kelly А woman is shocked when she discovers 
her husband la the head of а trock-hiacking ring. When he forces her 


EYES IN THE NIGHT" (1942) Edward Aral, Donna Reed, Ann 
Harding, Stanley Ridges, Manian Moreland, Reginald Denny. Allan 
Jenkins. A first rate MGM whodunit win а op cast. Атоо plays a 
bind. yet crafty detective who is brought in to solve a horrble murder 
win tne пер of his exraorümary seeng-eye dog. He finds himset! 
Between two feuding females, but eventually the tra leads lo a ring of 
‘ples! Director Fred Zinneman's frs feature and Кз a Qood one 
Interesting lo зве Reed as а vicious spoiled brat A must of course, 
{or al Mantan Moreland compleusts Recommended 18mm. M306 
А MAN ABOUT THE HOUSE (1947) Kieron Moore, Margaret 
Johnson, Duicie Gray. Intriguing thriler about wo English spinsters 
"who inherit a уйа in Haly. Before you know it their handymarbuter is 
hei murders. Upgraded from a nice {6mm print. MOT) 
CASE OF THE MISSING HEIRESS (1949) Valentine Оу, 
ula Lang, Philip Leaver, Hugh Grit, Peter Drury. Almost a horror 
m An heiress suddeniy vanishes! A detective comes to the fortor 
‘mansion of the missing heiress's wheel-chair-ridden uncle to discover 
the secret behind Ine disappearance. This dark nouse chier very 
spooky, wit los of dim, creepy scenes. Recommended. tmm. M307 
THE LIE (1054) Lee Bowman, Ramsey Ames, Eva Probst, Harald 
Moresch. А guy goes out drinking wit his buddies. When he wakes 
up the next morning, he finds a man dead on his apartment foor—shot 
o death. He goes On tral for murder, but Ns pats get on the stand and 
le about his whereabouts the night of the murder, Why? What is the 
inh behing thie sinister conspiracy? А nifty mystery. 6mm. M308 
CONFESS DR. CORDA (1961) Hardy Kruger, Eizabeth Muller 
A promising young doctor plans a rendezvous with a beauiful ой at a 
park bench near a remote wooded area. When he arrives, he finds her 
battered body ying next to a stream murdered! He then боох himsai 
io be the рате suspect. Who's the real kiler? Not bad. 16mm. M309 
PANIC (1963) Janine Gray, Dyson Lovell, Glyn Houston. A coo! 
movie. A London jewelry exchange is robbed. The exchange owner s 
sho ard ма secretary knocked out. When she comes to, she finds 
herself with a dead boss and no memory. She wanders about the ciy 
in a state of amnesia-driven fear while the thieves plan o bump her off 
The use of light and shadows is superb. Recommended. 18mm. M310 
THE RIP-OFF (1977) Lee Van Cieef, Karen Black. Robert Alda. 
award Albert Lone! Stander. This obscure Van Сее! crime thriler s 
about a colorful gang of hoods looking for fas. easy bucks. Things get 
heavy when they ty o pul off а $8,000,000 heist! Color, 18mm. M311 
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odge the doggerel and hop into The 
Hound's den for some choice chatter 
about fearsome future features in all 
manner of media .... 


Theatrical Thrills 
Computer geeks take note: old-fashioned 
stop-motion animation is alive and 
well—although somewhat twisted. Proof 
positive is MONKEYBONE from Henry 
Selik (the director of THE NIGHTMARE 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS), which is headed 
for theaters in November. The 20th Cen- 
tury Fox comedy/fantasy stars Brendan 
Fraser as a comic-strip artist who falls 
into a coma (quite a comedy, eh?) and en- 
ters an elaborately created cartoon envi- 
ronment combining live-action and stop- 
motion. Giving Fraser grief is his own 
simian cartoon character, Monkeybone 
(voiced by Paul Rubens), as well as a 
variety of bizarre characters portrayed 
by Chris Kattan (SATURDAY NIGHT 
LIVE), Rose McGowan (SCREAM 3), 
Dave Foley (KIDS IN THE HALL), Meg- 
an Mullally (WILL AND GRACÉ), and 
Whoopi Goldberg. 

Also premiering in November: CHAR- 
LIE'S ANGELS (Columbia), starring 
Drew Barrymore, Cameron Diaz, and 
Lucy Liu, with appearances by Tim Curry 
and Crispin Glover... RED PLANET 
(Warner Bros.), an interplanetary drama 
featuring Val Kilmer, Carrie-Anne Moss, 
and Terence Stamp . . . Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger's sci-fi actioner THE 6th DAY 
(Columbia), costarring Tony Goldwyn 
and Robert Duvall . . . Disney's live-ac- 
tion sequel 102 DALMATIANS, again 
starring Glenn Close as Cruella De Vil... 
the suspense thriller UNBREAKABLE 
(Touchstone) from SIXTH SENSE writer/ 
director M. Night Shyamalan ... and the 
(green) rubber-faced Jim Carrey in the 
title role of director Ron Howard's 


Future Features. 
Former X-FILES and MILLENNIUM pro- 
ducers Jim Wong and Glen Morgan, cre- 
ators of last year's teen sci-fi flick FINAL 
DESTINATION, are taking over a long- 
aborning feature project called AFTER 
THE VISITATION. Based on the 1977 
Russian novel Roadside Picnic by the 
brothers Strugatsky, the plot involves the 
infiltration of a secret United Nations 
compound where, unbeknownst to the 
world at large, first alien contact occurred. 
decades ago. Vacationing ETs, using 
Earth as a pit stop, carelessly left behind 
some “trash,” which becomes the Holy 
Grail to clued-in scavengers of various ilk 
and motive. (Hmm--great roles for W. C. 
Fields and Kathleen Howard if they're 
free!) The story was previously filmed in 


monolith's carvings. The deep-sea action/ 
horror film is now shooting in Spain. 

Nowadays, Stephen King doesn't even 
have to bother publishing a book before 
the movie version is announced. Castle 
Rock has purchased the film rights to 
THE DREAMCATCHER, King's upcom- 
ing novel that won't debut until next 
summer. The story involves four child- 
hood friends who band together as 
grownups to defeat an evil enemy by uti- 
lizing a supernatural “gift” they received 
as children. 


Deja Views 

Jocl Silver, high-powered producer of 
THE MATRIX and last year's HOUSE ON 
HAUNTED HILL among many others, 
plans to mount a new version of Michael 
Crichton's 1973 hit WESTWORLD. It's 
presently unknown whether Crichton, 
who directed the original for MGM 
based on his original screenplay, will re- 
turn as helmer. The mega-selling novel- 
ist has had a serviceable career as a film- 
maker, with WESTWORLD, COMA 
(1978), and THE GREAT TRAIN ROB- 
BERY (1979) being his most noteworthy 
efforts. 

Movie sequels due next year include 
Ridley Scott's HANNIBAL (MGM), star- 
ring Anthony Hopkins, Julianne Moore 
and Gary Oldman; THE MUMMY RE- 
TURNS (Universal), with returnees 
Brendan Fraser, Rachel Weisz, and Ar- 
nold Vosloo; BLADE 2 (New Line), star- 
ring Wesley Snipes and directed by 
Guillermo del Toro (MIMIC); JURASSIC 
PARK 3 (Universal); and JASON X: FRI- 
DAY THE 13th PART 10 (New Line). 


Updates Aplenty 
When Arnold says, “ГИ be bokk,” he’s 


not kidding. After many rumors and 
rumblings, TERMINATOR 3 is headed 


HOW THE GRINCH STOLE CHRIST- Louise Allbritton is a vampire in training for the screen, with Schwarzenegger re- 
MAS (Universal), with Seussian narra- and Lon Chaney Jr. is the SON OF DRAC- turning as the famed cyborg, and Ed- 
tion provided by Anthony Hopkins, ULA (1943), part of this year’s Monsterfest ward Furlong reprising his role as young 


substituting for the absolutely unsub- on American Movie Classics. 


stitutable Boris Karloff. 

Due in theaters in December: WES 
CRAVEN PRESENTS DRACULA 2000 
(Dimension), starring British actor Ger- 
ard Butler (TALE OF THE MUMMY) as 
the Count and Christopher Plummer as 
his perennial nemesis Van Helsing . .. 
SHADOW OF THE VAMPIRE (Lion's 
Gate) starring John Malkovich as F.W. 
Murnau and Willem Dafoe as his Nosfer- 
atu... Sam Raimi's E.S.P. thriller THE 
GIFT (Paramount), featuring Cate Blanch- 
ett, Keanu Reeves, Katie Holmes, and 
Hillary Swank . .. and Kubrick's 2001: A 
SPACE ODYSSEY, which will receive a 
limited theatrical rerelease on the eve of 
its title year. 
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1979 as STALKER by the late Russian di- 
rector Andrei Tarkovsky, whose SOLARIS 
(due to be remade by producer James 
Cameron) is a recognized sci-fi classic. 
Morgan and Wong's Stateside version 
is scheduled to begin production at Co- 
lumbia in the Fall of 2001. 

Director Stuart Gordon (RE-ANIMA- 
ТОК) returns to the realm of H. Р. Love- 
стай with DAGON. Based on Lovecraft's 
1917 short story, the film concerns an is- 
land castaway who finds an ancient mon- 
olith covered with mysterious inscrip- 
tions. (No, it's not Richard Hatch.) He 
eventually discovers the island's unusual 
origins and the inhuman source of the 


John Connor. Scenarist Tedi Sarafian 
(TANK GIRL) is completing the script, 
and production is slated to start next year 
fora planned Summer 2002 release. Direc- 
tor James Cameron and actress Linda 
Hamilton have said they will not be in- 
volved, but an interesting rumor has 
Hamilton's identical twin sister, Leslie 
Gearren, being considered for the part of 
Sarah Connor. 

Columbia's production of SPIDER- 
MAN starring Tobey Maguire (THE CI- 
DER HOUSE RULES) begins shooting in 
January for a scheduled Summer 2001 ap- 
pearance. Kate Hudson (ALMOST FA- 
MOUS) is in negotiations to play Peter 


Continued on page 18 


JOHN: Hey, Roddy, it's John! Tab and I 
were just up the Amazon hunting for the 
Creature and it's turned poor Tab into a 
real basket case! We figure we're going 
to relax by signing onto the swell new 
Discussion Boards on the Scarlet Web 
Site. You can sign on and talk about clas- 
sic Universal Horrors, Hammer Films, 
|| Sherlock Holmes, Charlie Chan, Alfred 
Hitchcock, Tarzan of the Apes, The Thin 
Man, Jack the Ripper, and just about 
anything else that comes to mind! Why, 
heck, you can even talk about sexual 
subtexts in old pictures... 


TAB: Subtexts? I see what you mean! 


Yes, it's . . 


That’s right, horror and roystery fans, 
¡Ps the Spider Woman's all-purpose Web 
Site, and ¡Ps designed especially for you! Just 
see what you ЇЇ find online o e ee 


E. 
A Thrilling articles and interviews from past issues of Scarlet Street, with 
* photographs in full, blood-drenched color! 
o^ complete listing of back issues, so that you can find the article 
you've been wanting to read all these years! 
А photo gallery of Scarlet Staffers and celebrities, including a tribute to 
Sherlock Holmes portrayer Jeremy Brett with exciting, never-before- 
seen photographs. 
complete Scarlet Street catalogue of videotapes, genre books, and 
compact discs. 
A staff section, so you can get to know the crazed individuals behind 
your favorite articles and art work. 


(And our Spanking New Discussion Boards! 


ооо ecccscccccocce 


-..$0 come on in, as the spider said to the 
fly. Don’t delay! Sign on today at: 


1 www.scarletstreet.com : 


Website designed by John E. Payne 


эөөөөөсөөсөөөөөөөөөөөөөө 


+ seems like so terribly long ago, but 

it was only within the past 16 years 
that British television showered a se- 
ries of wondrous gifts on devoted fans 
of classic murder mysteries—several se- 
ries, in fact. Jeremy Brett led the way as 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's Sherlock 
Holmes (1984), and appearances—some 
fleeting, some lasting—were made by 
John Thaw as Inspector Morse (1987), 
Edward Petherbridge as Lord Peter 
Wimsey (1987), Peter Davison as Albert. 
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Campion (1989), Michael Gambon as Mai- 
gret (1991), and Patrick Malahide as In- 
spector Alleyn (1993), among others. 

Morse excepted, the stiffest competi- 
tion for Holmes came in the forms of an 
elderly English spinster and a pudgy Bel- 
gian with an egg-shaped noggin—Agatha 
Christie’s Miss Marple (Joan Hickson) 
and Hercule Poirot (David Suchet). Dame 
Joan has since departed us, after filming 
every one of Christie’s full-length Miss 
Marple mysteries, but recently David 
Suchet returned to the role of the fussy 
detective with the little grey cells, to 
splendid effect. 

A&E has embarked on a fresh series of 
Poirot adventures in association with 
Carnival Films, the company that pro- 
duced the original series. The first two 
full-length features—THE MURDER OF 
ROGER ACKROYD and LORD EDG- 
WARE DIES—have now been released on 
DVD ($39.95 for the set), and they’re 
crisp, colorful transfers. In ROGER ACK- 
ROYD, we find Poirot in retirement in a 
country village not unlike Jane Marple's 
St. Mary Mead, and as with St. Mary 
Mead, crime is not far away. In LORD 
EDGWARE, the Belgian is back in Lon- 
don, just in time to investigate the mur- 


0 


der of an actress’ titled husband. Regu- 
lars Hugh Fraser (Captain Hastings), 
Philip Jackson (Inspector Japp), and 
Pauline Moran (Miss Lemon) are all on 
hand for the murderous mayhem. 

Meanwhile, Acorn Media has begun 
releasing episodes of the original series 
on DVD, beginning with two of the 
best: THE ABC MURDERS and DEATH 
IN THE CLOUDS, with more shows 
promised. THE ABC MURDERS is not 
only a sharp production, but one of the 
finest Christie mysteries, with a clever 
plot that will keep fans guessing till the 
Ga Ks alko one ofthe an 
teries to concern itself with a serial 
killer, a situation that puts Poirot at a 
distinct disadvantage. Before the finish, 
though, he's proven once again that the 
solution is as simple as ABC. The Acorn. 
Media releases are priced at $24.95 each, 
and the quality is every bit as good as 
that found on the AGE DVDs. 

With Hercule Poirot on DVD, can 
Miss Marple be far behind? Let’s hope 
not, because these two series are just 
the thing to watch on a chill night, with 
a fire burning cozily and a body in the 
library... . 
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Parker's main squeeze, Mary Jane Wat- 
son, as is John Malkovich for the role of 
Norman Osborn, alias The Green Goblin. 
SPIDER-MAN is scripted by David Koepp 
(STIR OF ECHOES) and directed by Sam 
Raimi (ARMY OF DARKNESS). If Colum- 
bia's spider-sense is correct, and SPIDER- 
MAN is the big success they expect, the 
inevitable sequels will feature Spidey 
battling famous foes Doctor Octopus and 
Venom. In other Marvelous news, New 
Line Cinema is planning an IRON MAN 
feature to be written by Tim McCanlies, 
coscripter of last year's animated feature 
THE IRON GIANT, 

Natasha Henstridge, who played the 
alluring alien Sil in the two SPECIES mov- 
ies, has replaced an injured Courtney 
Love as the leading lady of John Car- 
penter's sci-fi thriller GHOSTS OF MARS. 
Director Carpenter cowrote the screen- 
play for this tale of Martian colonists who 
accidentally unleash ancient homicidal 
ghosts, who rise and possess the living. 
The Columbia release also stars Ice Cube 
as ап outlaw pursued by frontier police- 
woman Henstridge. Also in the cast are 
Joanna Cassidy, Pam Grier, and Clea Du- 
Vall. Watch for this sci-fi horror hybrid in 
theaters next year. 


ТУ Screams 
American Movie Classics scares up an- 
other of their annual Monsterfests this 
Halloween, with Universal monsters tak- 
ing center stage. Twenty-four classic Uni- 
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versal features are part of the five-day 
festival, including all four Kharis films, 
DRACULA’S DAUGHTER, WEREWOLF 
OF LONDON, the CREATURE trilogy, 
and the Spanish DRACULA. Hammer is 
well represented, too, with THE BRIDES 
OF DRACULA, REVENGE OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN, CURSE OF THE MUMMY'S 
TOMB, and others. Giant-sized terrors 
GODZILLA, THEM!, and THE DEADLY 
MANTIS are on hand, as well as sci-fi fa- 
vorites WAR OF THE WORLDS, THE 
THING, and THE DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL. Tune your cable box to 
AMC from Friday, October 27 to Wednes- 
day, November 1, and join in the mon- 
strous fun. 

Rudolf Martin, the German-born actor 
who portrayed Dracula in the season 
opener of BUFFY THE VAMPIRE SLAYER, 
will continue in the Dracula mold when 
he plays Vlad the Impaler in the USA 
Network telefilm DARK PRINCE: THE 
TRUE STORY OF DRACULA. The multi- 
lingual Martin, the former ALL MY CHIL- 
DREN actor who currently plays a Rus- 
sian mobster in Showtime’s BEGGARS 
AND CHOOSERS, will be joined in 
DARK PRINCE by Jane March, Roger 
Daltrey, and Peter Weller. Joe Chapelle 
(PHANTOMS) directed the Kushner- 
Locke production, which was shot on lo- 
cation in Transylvania and other parts of 
Romania. DARK PRINCE premieres on 
USA on Halloween night at 9:00pm and 
1:00am Eastern Time. 

THE X-FILES returns to the Fox net- 
work on November 5 for it's eighth sea- 


son. A discontented David Duchovny has 
negotiated to appear in only 11 episodes 
the first two, another three in mid-season, 
and the final—perhaps his very final—six 
shows. Fox Mulder's apparent alien ab- 
duction explains away his spotty appear- 
ances. The search for Mulder will be taken 
on by Agent Dana Scully (Gillian Ander- 
son, of course) and by à new appointee, 
Agent John Doggett, played by Robert 
Patrick of T2 and FIRE IN THE SKY. Pro- 
ducer/creator Chris Carter will reportedly 
do more writing than usual for season 
eight, which promises to be more seri- 
ously scary and less comically quirky. 

Viewers pining for NBC's canceled Sat- 
urday Thrillogy shows can see repeat 
showings of THE PRETENDER, currently 
running on the TNT cable channel. Rumor 
has it that TNT will also produce two new 
PRETENDER telefilms this fall that will 
resolve the explosive cliffhanger that saw 
the principal characters seemingly perish. 
Meanwhile, another Thrillogy show, 
PROFILER, has begun repeat showings 
on cable's Court TV. Now if only some 
channel will pick up repeats of The 
Hound's favorite Thrillogy show, THE 
OTHERS... 


The Home Video Vault 
‘The uncanny X-MEN feature film mutates 
onto VHS and DVD in November from 
Fox Home Entertainment. The special 
edition DVD ($29.98) features lots of be- 
hind-the-scenes material, including Hugh 
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СОД FROM DUSK TILL DAN 


t didn't take very long for the backlash against the 
phenomenal success of the SCREAM films to become 
the perceived wisdom about these neo-slasher fright 
fests. Perceived wisdom and actual wisdom, however, are 
only occasionally the same thing. The trilogy —SCREAM 
(1996), SCREAM 2 (1997), and SCREAM 3 (2000) —puts 
such earlier series as the HALLOWEEN and FRIDAY THE 
13TH films to shame, and recurring cast members Neve 
Campbell (Sidney Prescott), David Arquette (Deputy 
Dewey Riley), Courtney Cox (Gail Weathers), Jamie 
Kennedy (Randy Meeks), and Liev Schreiber (Cotton 
Weary) offer characterizations far richer than one expects 
to find in the genre. Well, they offer them as long as they 
survive, that is 

It isn't the self-referential tone of these pictures, 
in which killers and potential victims all be- 
tray a sound knowledge 
of horror conventions, 
that set them apart, but 
the loopy characters 
themselves. In a fashion 
reminiscent of Armi- 
stead Maupin's classic 
Tales of the City cast, 
but with a far bloodi- 
er body count, these 
Screamers live their 
lives as a daily soap 
opera fraught with 
unexpected dangers, 
and they keep part- 
ing and regrouping 
ina manner most 

Dickensian. 


Dimension Home Video has released all three 
SCREAMs in a box set called THE ULTIMATE SCREAM 
COLLECTION (available for $89.99). The transfers are ex- 
cellent and the extras include audio commentary by di- 
rector Wes Craven and screenwriter Kevin Williamson 
(SCREAM); trailers and TV spots (all three); outtakes, de- 
leted scenes, and music videos (SCREAMs 2 and 3); and 
behind-the-scenes footage. A fourth disc, available only 
in the set, offers outtakes from SCREAM; screen tests for 
Neve Campbell, Jamie Kennedy, and Skeet Ulrich; а “cut- 
ting room” feature in which viewers can edit their own 
scene; and a documentary titled BEHIND THE SCREAM. 

Also available (at $89.99) is a box set of the three 
FROM DUSK TILL DAWN movies. Three, you ask? (You 
did ask, didn't you?) Yes, there were two direct-to-video 
followups (19995 FROM DUSK TILL DAWN 2: ТЕХАЗ 
BLOOD MONEY and 2000's FROM DUSK TILL DAWN 3: 
THE HANGMAN’S DAUGHTER) to the 1996 original, 
which starred George Clooney, Harvey Keitel, Juliette 
Lewis, and Quentin Tarantino. (Gee, remember him?) 
The original concerns two hardened criminals (Clooney 
and Tarantino) who hijack an RV and its owners (father 
Keitel, daughter Lewis, and son Ernest Liu) and make the 
mistake of hiding out in a Texas bar inhabited by vam- 
pires. The first sequel tells virtually the same story, and 
the second is actually a prequel set in Civil War days and 
features Michael Parks as the legendary writer Ambrose 
Bierce. The DUSK films are nowhere near as entertaining 
as the SCREAMS, but they're good for a night or three's 
entertainment. Extras include commentaries, outtakes, 
trailers, music videos, deleted scenes, cast and crew bios, 
and a featurette titled HOLLYWOOD GOES TO HELL— 
which should surprise nobody. 

— Drew Sullivan 


LEFT: George Clooney goes phallic in this poster from the 1996 vampire 
flick, FROM DUSK TILL DAWN. BELOW: Parker Posey, Courtney Cox, and 
David Arquette in SCREAM 3 (2000). 
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Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
at the Cinema 

A Critical Study of the Film Adaptations 
Scott Allen Nollen 


327 pages $48.50 library binding 

Photographs, appendices, notes, 
bibliography, index 

ISBN 0-7864-0269-5 1996 


Rudyard Kipling and 
Sir Henry Rider 
Haggard on Screen, 
Stage, Radio and 
Television 

Philip Leibfried 


224 pages $45 case binding (7 x 10) 
83 photographs, illustrations, 

filmographies, bibliography, index 
ISBN 0-7864-0707-7 2000 


The Poe Cinema 

A Critical Filmography of Theatrical 

Releases Based on the Works of Edgar 

Allan Poe 

Don G. Smith 

315 pages $55 case binding (7 X 10) 

51 photographs, notes, appendices, 
bibliography. index 

ISBN 0-7864-0453-1 1999 


Of Gods and Monsters 


A Critical Guide to Universal Studios’ 
Science Fiction, Horror and Mystery 
Films, 1929-1939 

John Т. Soister 

405 pages $65 case binding (7 x 10) 
132 photographs, illustrations, 


appendices, bibliography, index 
ISBN 0-7864-0454-X 1999 


R McFarland 


Вох 611 * Jefferson NC 28640 
www.mefarlandpub.com 


Orders 800-253-2187 * FAX 336-246-5018 
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NEWS HOUND 
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(Wolverine) Jackman's screen test and 
over 10 minutes of deleted footage. 

Also on DVD in November: MISSION: 
IMPOSSIBLE 2: SPECIAL EDITION 
(Paramount, $29.99), with commentary by 
director John Woo and three production 
featurettes; THE X-FILES Collector's Edi- 
tion: Season Two (Fox, $149.98); ESCAPE 
FROM NEW YORK (МСМ, $19.98); and 
Jess Franco's gory 1979 thriller JACK THE 
RIPPER (Elite, $24.95). 

Currently available on Disney DVD is 
THE FANTASIA ANTHOLOGY ($69.99), 
a three-disc Dolby Digital/DTS set con- 
taining FANTASIA, FANTASIA 2000, and 
a bonus disc with production featurettes, 
deleted scenes, and other background 
material. FANTASIA and FANTASIA 2000 
are also available individually on DVD 
for $29.99 each, and FANTASIA 2000 can 
be had on VHS for $26.99. 

THE X-FILES: FIGHT THE FUTURE 
(Fox) will be reissued on DVD in Decem- 
ber, with DTS 5.1 and Dolby Digital ste- 
reo soundtracks and 16:9 anamorphic en- 
coding. Also available in December on 
VHS and DVD are The Harrison Ford/ 
Michelle Pfeiffer ghost thriller WHAT 
LIES BENEATH (DreamWorks), the hor- 
ror spoof SCARY MOVIE (Miramax), 
GODZILLA 2000 (Columbia-TriStar), and 
(tentatively) Disney's animated epic DI- 
NOSAUR. 

As per their usual, Anchor Bay has a 
fine slate of horror releases on DVD and 
VHS due for the coming year. Among 
their eight new Hammer Films titles is 
SCARS OF DRACULA, which on the 
DVD edition features a commentary by 
Christopher Lee and director Roy Ward 
Baker. Other new Hammer offerings are 
BLOOD FROM THE MUMMY'S TOMB, 
DEMONS OF THE MIND, DR. JEKYLL 
AND SISTER HYDE, FÉAR IN THE 
NIGHT, STRAIGHT ON TILL MORN- 
ING, LUST FOR A VAMPIRE, and TO 
THE DEVIL: A DAUGHTER. Additional 
British horror releases from Anchor Bay 
for 2001 are DARK EYES OF LONDON, 
THEATRE OF DEATH, and CIRCUS OF 
HORRORS. 

Internet reports say that A&E Home 
Video, suppliers of the terrific AVENG- 
ERS tapes and discs, plans next year to 


begin releasing Gerry Anderson TV favor- 
ites THUNDERBIRDS, UFO, STINGRAY, 
and SPACE: 1999. Already available from 
A&E are the first six episodes of Patrick 
McGoohan’s sci-fi spy classic THE PRIS- 
ONER. Two volumes are available on 
VHS for $29.95 for each three-tape set. 
Each two-disc DVD volume costs $39.98 
and includes behind-the-scenes bonus 
material. And 13 episodes of THE 
AVENGERS ‘63 starring Honor Blackman 
are available as well, in two sets of tapes 
(829.95 each) or DVDs ($44.95 each). 


Fearsome Flotsam 

In Scott Martin’s stage spoof SCREAM 
QUEENS—THE MUSICAL, six shapely 
veterans of low-budget horror flicks strut 
their stuff in a musical revue presented at 
an imaginary horror convention. There's 
plenty of audience participation as the 
voluptuous vixens hijack spectators to 
participate in screaming contests and 
other antics. Writer/composer/lyricist 
Martin originated the show in Southern 
California in 1998 and is now working to- 
ward mounting productions in venues 
around the country. Visit the show’s web- 
site at http://geocities.com/Broadway/ 
Wing/6366/ 

And speaking of horror musicals .. . the 
granddaddy of them all, Richard O'Bri- 
en’s THE ROCKY HORROR SHOW, is 
now on view at Broadway’s Circle in the 
Square, where it's in previews prior to its 
official November opening. Featured in 
the cast are Tony winner Jarrod Emick 
(DAMN YANKEES) as Brad Majors, Alice 
Ripley (SIDESHOW) as Janet Weiss, Tony 
nominee Daphne Rubin-Vega (RENT) as 
Magenta, rocker Joan Jett as Columbia, 
singer/comedian Lea DeLaria as Eddie 
and Dr. Scott (!), newcomer Tom Hewitt 
as Frank-n-Furter, and Dick Cavett as the 
Narrator. It's just a jump to the Іей... 

The Broadway musical BAKER STREET, 

starring Fritz Weaver as Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, Inga Swenson as Irene Adler, Pe- 
ter Sallis as Dr. Watson, and Martin Gable 
as Professor Moriarty, wasn't exactly a 
runaway hit in 1965, but it has its stauch 
defenders, not least among them this 
magazine's Crusading Reditor. The show 
has never been revived, but The York 
Theatre Company will be presenting a 
concert version on January 19, 20, and 21, 
2001. Call 212-239-6200 for further details, 
The game's afoot! 
Gone, but never to be forgotten: cartoon- 
ist Carl Barks, singer Paul Young, stunt- 
men Terry Forrestal and Eddie Powell, 
composer Jack Nitzsche, screenwriters 
Lucille Fletcher and Curt Siodmak, direc- 
tors Joseph H. Lewis, Lee Sholem, and 
Don Weis, and actors Casey Adams (Max 
Showalter), Lois Collier, Sir Alec Guin- 
ness, Rose Hobart, Richard Farnsworth, 
Meredith MacRae, Joan Marsh, Tony Mc- 
Coy, John Milford, Beah Richards, and 
Scarlet Street interviewee Ann Doran. 


Send The Hound your questions, com- 
ments, and compliments via e-mail to 
TheNewsHound@yahoo.com. D^ 
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mouse game to capture the diabolical be- 

. Briefly joining the search is a ruth- 
less Cossack (Telly Savalas, in a funny, 
scene-chewing guest role) who is deter- 
mined to punish the killer. 

The disc is smartly packaged with su- 
perb stills and scholarly liner notes by 
Marc Walkow, though fans will find few 
of the extras (trailers, documentaries, 
commentaries) that make DVDs so entic- 
ing to collectors. Supplements are limited 
to cast bios and chapter selections. Still, 
thanks to the [mage restoration (part of 
the company's Euro-Shock Collection), 
HORROR EXPRESS—the warmest, most 
endearing pairing of Cushing and Lee, 
the cinema's only true heirs to the horror 
heritage of Boris Karloff and Bela Lugo- 


Scarlet Street's DVD and Laser Review 


HORROR EXPRESS 
Image Entertainment 
$24.99 

Peter Cushing and Christopher Lee made 
their mark as masters of the macabre 
through a series of creepy collaborations 
for England's Hammer Films. From THE 
CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1957) to 
THE SATANIC RITES OF DRACULA 
(1973), Hammer provided an eerie back- 
drop for the screen's prime practitioners 
of Gothic horror. 

Hammer's chief British rival, Amicus 
Films, capitalized on the Cushing/Lee 
chemistry with its own sinister variations 
on the tried-and-true Hammer formula— 
but, remarkably, one of the duo's most 
entertaining and richly satisfying unions 
sprang not from the manor houses of 
Merry Old England, but from a remote, 
ramshackle studio in Madrid, Spain. 

The long-overlooked HORROR EX- 
PRESS—directed by Eugenio "Gene^ 
Martin and released to scant acclaim in 
1972—has evolved over the years into a 
cult classic. Poor-quality prints of the film 
have plagued TV and video for 25 years. 
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Fortunately for fans, Image Entertain- 
ment has issued a classy new DVD edi- 
tion of the film that restores its wide- 
screen look and digitally upgrades its 
sound and picture quality. 
Foreshadowing the claustrophobic ter- 
ror of ALIEN (1979) and the metaphysical 
mythology of television’s THE X-FILES, 
the unique chiller blends traditional hor- 
ror with speculative sci-fi. Admittedly, 
the script is punctured with plot holes. 
Under Martin’s stylish direction, how- 
ever, HORROR EXPRESS proves to be so 
exhilarating and unpredictable that its 
lapses in logic pass mercifully unnoticed. 
The setting is Manchuria, 1906, where 
anthropologist Alexander Saxton (Lee, at 
his pompous, superior best) unearths the 
frozen body of a half-man, half-ape crea- 
ture that could be the missing link. Sax- 
ton packs up his earth-shattering find and 
books passage on the Trans-Siberian Ex- 
press. His fellow passengers include a 
good-natured rival, Dr. Wells (the incom- 
parable Cushing, deftly stealing scene af- 
ter scene). 
While the train roars through the 
snow-covered Russian 
countryside, the seem- 
ingly dead “fossil” — 
possessed with an al- 
ien life force that lay 
dormant for centu- 
awakens. The 
monster escapes and 
starts killing passen- 
gers, absorbing their 
knowledge and later 
hiding itself in human 
form. Meanwhile, Sax- 
ton and Wells—simul- 
taneously fascinated 
and terrified by the 
creature’s unearthly 
powers—join forces 
and begin playing a 
penseful cat-and 


si—now can be enjoyed in optimal condi- 
tion as an uncanny blend of terror, wit 
and ingenuity. 

—Terry Pace 


NORTH BY NORTHWEST 

Warner Home Video 

$24.98 

Alfred Hitchcock's NORTH BY NORTH- 
WEST (1959) represents the crown jewel 
of the filmmaker’s ocuvre for many aficio- 
nados. The director previously confected 
THE 39 STEPS (1935) YOUNG AND IN- 
NOCENT (1937), and SABOTEUR (1942), 
three dramas concerning ordinary men 
geographically fleeing from extraordinary 
circumstances. The 1959 adventure blends 
elements from the earlier pictures with a 
comparatively modern ambience. Cary 
Grant portrays Roger Thornhill, a Madi- 
son Avenue advertising executive mis- 
taken by spies as being one “George Kap- 
lan.” Trouble is, “Kaplan” is a fictitious 
agent created by the Professor (Leo G. 
Carroll), head of a domestic intelligence 
agency. Thornhill unwittingly becomes a 
dupe in the Professor’s strategy of divert- 
ing suspicion from his own highly-placed 
operative, Eve Kendall (Eva Marie Saint). 
Eve is masquerading as the mistress of 
Philip Vandamm (James Mason), a man 
spearheading the sale of government se- 
crets for profit. The hapless Thornhill 
finds himself adrift in these convoluted 
cold-war machinations in which no one, 
least of all himself, is whom they appear 
tobe. 

The screenplay’s tasty duplicity allows 
for memorable depictions of complex 
characters. Eve initially seduces the audi- 
ence as well as Thornhill, until it's re- 
vealed that she's a pawn of Vandamm 
employing her sexuality to engineer the 
pitchman's doom. We then regard her as 
a monster, before learning that she’s actu- 
ally a double agent. She resultingly be- 
comes sympathetic, as we realize that the 
American agency has pimped her to serve 
as Vandamm's mistress (who in turn has 
prostituted her to waylay "Kaplan"). 
Meanwhile, Vandamm himself maintains 
à suggestive posture with his gay “right 
arm,” Leonard (Martin Landau). His rela- 
tionships don't show Vandamm to be a 
man ruled by sentimentality, though, but 
rather demonstrate his willingness to em- 
ploy bisexuality to bind his primary sub- 


ordinates to him. Albeit handsome and 
suave, his motivation remains the ruth- 
less pursuit of his own ends. His hand, 
controllingly placed on Eve's shoulder 
during an art auction, icily retracts when 
"Kaplan" taunts him about her physical 
performance. It's a small gesture, but one 
akin to signing her death warrant. 

Warner's DVD of NORTH BY NORTH- 
WEST offers a definitive presentation. 
The color values are gorgeous for the 
most part, though fleshtones occasionally 
tend toward orange. The assorted men's 
business suits look monochromatically 
brilliant, and the sunset glimpsed during 
the train sequence is spectacularly hued. 
There are no stray markings or visual 
artifacts to detract from the overall im- 
pression. The image has been matted at 
nearly 1:85-1 to preserve the director's 
compositions. Bernard Herrmann's swirl- 
ing fandangos sound robust, and are iso- 
lated on a separate music-only track. 

The disc also includes an array of 
supplements. Scenarist Ernest Lehman 
contributes a full-length audio commen- 
tary in which he genially describes his 
collaboration with Hitchcock, crediting 
Herrmann with bringing them together. 
Portions of his commentary are repeated 
in an accompanying 40-minute documen- 
tary about the film’s production. Hostess 
Eva Marie Saint, Pat Hitchcock, Martin 
Landau, and art director Robert Boyle 
also share recollections in this all-too- 


brief anecdotal feature. The DVD con- 
cludes with a stills gallery and three trail- 
ers, one of which is a typically droll 
Hitchcock travelogue teaser. 

—John F. Black 


THE TALENTED MR. RIPLEY 
Paramount 

$29.99 

“How far would you go to become some- 
one else?"—that was the tagline for THE 
TALENTED MR. RIPLEY (1999) when it 
opened last year. There was a time when 
gay moviegoers knew exactly how far 
they'd go— right out of the theater. All it 
took was the appearance of a gay charac- 


ter onscreen, or worse, two 
gay characters, or worse still, 
two gay characters kissing, for 
a collective groan and cruel 
laughter to issue from hetero- 
sexuals in the audience, who 
neither knew nor cared that, 
figuratively speaking, they 
were sticking a knife into the 
guy next to them. 

Those times haven't en- 
tirely changed. Thousands of 
teenage girls tumbled into 
movie houses when RIPLEY 
opened, eager to see hunky 
heartthrob Matt Damon. They 
were considerably less eager [1 
to learn that the character he played, Tom 
Ripley, was a repressed gay man in love 
with Dickie Greenleaf, a character played 
by freshly-minted hunky heartthrob Jude 
Law. When the truth finally, dimly 
dawned, girlish groans arose— but they 
were followed almost immediately by 
cries from the rest of the audience to one, 
grow up, and two, shut up. 

Satisfactory, as Nero Wolfe would 

ut it. 

THE TALENTED MR. RIPLEY is based 
on the 1955 suspense novel of the same 
name by Patricia Highsmith, whose 
Strangers on a Train (1950) became one of 
Alfred Hitchcock’s greatest hits. The 
novel was previously filmed as PURPLE 
NOON (1960), with Alain Delon as Rip- 
ley, Highsmith’s sociopath of all trades. 
Damon can’t match Delon in the looks 
department, but his boyish gawkishness 
makes it believable that Ripley not only 
loves Dickie, but longs to Бе him— which 
he accomplishes through the simple act of 
murder. The rest of the film is an elabo- 
rate game of cat and mouse, with Ripley 
being Dickie to some and Ripley to oth- 
ers, and several bystanders—including 
Dickie’s fiancee, Marge Sherwood (Gwy- 
neth Paltrow)—coming dangerously close 
to the truth. 

Paramount's letterboxed DVD presen- 
tation has a wealth of extras, including 
interviews with the cast and crew, a 
featurette (INSIDE THE TALENTED MR. 
RIPLEY), music videos (Damon sings “My 
Funny Valentine,” pleasantly), trailers, 
and an audio commentary by director 
Anthony Minghella. At the Academy 
Awards, THE TALENTED MR. RIPLEY 
was all but ignored by Oscar. Don’t fall 
into that trap yourself 


Richard Valley 


4D MAN 

Image Entertainment 

$24.99 

Tony Nelson (James Congdon), a deter- 
mined, young scientist, is consumed by a 
fantastic theory: if the energy of years can 
be compressed into a moment, an object 
can be moved into the fourth dimension. 
To prove his theory, he develops an 
atomic force field that enables him to 
penetrate a solid metal block with an or- 
dinary pencil. Unfortunately, Tony dis- 
covers that it was not the molecular struc- 
tures of the wood or metal that were al- 


tered by the field, but he himsel 
brain waves, amplified by the 
willed the two substances together. 
Tony presents his findings to his 
brother, Scott (Robert Lansing), a brilliant 
research scientist who is even more in- 
tense and driven. Scott is initially disin- 
terested in Tony's experiment, but when 
credit for his own revolutionary scientific 
achievements is stolen from him and his 
girlfriend, Linda (provocatively portrayed 
by Lee Meriwether), falls for Tony, the 
dejected Scott decides to explore his 
brother's theory. Exposed to the force 
field, Scott’s incredibly powerful brain 
waves— which cause him blinding head- 
aches—become so highly amplified that 
his entire cell structure is altered. He 
gains the ability to walk through walls, 
doors, bank vaults, anything, but his new 
power has a horrible side-effect. Using it 
hugely consumes his energy, causing, his 


body to rapidly age. Only by taking the 
life force from another human being can 
he survive. Instead of leading mankind 
into the fourth dimension, Scott finds that 
he is instead trapped іп it—as a 4D vam- 
pire! 

4D MAN is an efficient sci-fi thriller 
that impressively recycles the familiar 
genre theme of science gone wrong. The 
story echoes THE INVISIBLE MAN (1933) 
and THE QUATERMASS XPERIMENT 
(1956). In a vignette in which a desirous 
Scott hungrily watches a sleeping Linda, 
an eerily lit Lansing evokes Christopher 
Lee in HORROR OF DRACULA (1958). 
Earnest performances by the cast, particu- 
larly Lansing, enhance the fantastic plot 
with an essential integrity. 

Image Entertainment offers a satisfac- 
tory, full-frame print evincing occasional 
blemishes. Its crystal-clear transfer vi- 
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brantly exhibits the bold colors and loud 
tones of cinematographer Theodore J. 
Pahle's strikingly fluorescent palette and 
flagrantly flaunts the noticeable mascara 
adorning Lansing’s deep-set eyes. Ralph 
S. Carmichael's cool-cat jazz score (riffs of 
which were clearly lifted in Ray Ellis’ hip 
theme for the 1967 cartoon series THE 
AMAZING SPIDER-MAN) really swings 
on the Dolby monaural soundtrack. No 
special features are included . . . at least 
on the DVD in this dimension. 

— Michael Anthony Carlisle 


MARNIE 

Universal Home Video 

$29.98 

Alfred Hitchcock's “sex mystery" MAR- 
NIE (1964) remains his most controversial 
production. The majority of the film's 
themes are eloquently expressed in two 
lengthy bookend sequences in which 
Marnie Edgar (Tippi Hedren) confronts 
her troubled, emotionally withdrawn 
mother, Bernice (Louise Latham). Consid- 
ered together, the scenes begin and end 
symmetrically with the symbolic child- 
ren's rhyme “Mother, Mother, I Am Ill...” 
The actresses superbly display a palpable 


ebb and flow of repression and outburst 
Together, they create a catharsis un- 
equaled in the director's canon. 

What of the remaining plot? To para- 
phrase Hitchcock’s droll response to an 
earnest question regarding his cinematic 
use of stairways, “It gets one from here to 
there.” Sean Connery skillfully enacts 
Mark Rutland, an employer whose pen- 
chant for animal behaviorism becomes 
aroused on recognizing Marnie as a re- 
peat-offending thief. His vaguely cynical 
manipulation of marriage with her never 
quite reveals whether he's motivated by 
true love or simple fascination. That qual- 
ity of ambivalence would seem the bane 
of Marnie’s existence. Her own mother, in 
the first of their two scenes, was only able 
to express affection for her through dis- 
placement, lavishing attention on a glum 
neighborhood girl who represents a sur- 
rogate younger Marni 
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MARNIE's detractors often cite Hitch: 
cock's use of such obviously expressionis- 
tic devices as matte paintings and repeti- 
tive red tinting as being “lazy.” However, 
those simple techniques suggest clues 
about the principal character that she her- 
self cannot reveal, due to her unconscious 
state of mind. The static images of Mar- 
nie's back-street family home imply a pa- 
ralysis of memory and emotion. Con- 
trastingly, the subliminal red bursts be- 
tray a simultaneous need to confront her 
past trauma. Bernard Herrmann’s in- 
flamed score grants voice to her unreal- 
ized conflict. 

Universal's DVD offers an evocative 
transfer that preserves the 1:85-1 aspect 
ratio. Although not as robust as the stu- 
dio's recent disc of THE BIRDS (1963), the 
colors accurately reflect the original theat- 
rical presentation. The contrast between 
the body of the narrative and MARNIE’s 
visually washed-out climactic flashback is 
dramatic, insinuating that she still needs 
to filter the intensity of her onrushing 
recollections. That impression is more 
strongly realized on the DVD than previ- 
ous television and video versions. 

A 58-minute documentary, THE 
TROUBLE WITH MARNIE, addresses the 
controversy regarding its production his- 
tory and cumulative effect. Other than 
Connery, many surviving cast and crew 
members have participated. The under- 
rated Louise Latham finally earns some 
deserved acclaim, disclosing that she also 
portrayed the younger Bernice in the re- 
velatory flashback. For those who hadn't 
suspected, a great performance becomes 
even greater! The disc also offers the 
original trailer, production notes, and an 
extensive photo gallery. 

—John F. Black 


VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM 

OF THE SEA/FANTASTIC VOYAGE 
20th Century Fox 

$24.98 

Here's a perfect double feature for those 
of you who couldn't get away this past 
summer. Journey under the polar ice cap 
in VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE 
SEA (1961), the Irwin Allen feature that 
inspired his hit TV show and established 
him as the boob tube's leading purveyor 
of sci-fi fantasy in the early sixties. Marvel 
as the very sky burns red and our intrepid 
band of heroes, led by Walter Pidgeon 
and including Joan Fontaine, Robert Ster- 
ling, Barbara Eden, Peter Lorre, and 
Frankie Avalon, battle incredible odds to 
save our planet, even as one of their own 
plots to sabotage their efforts. See Lorre 
walk a live shark! Watch Eden jiggle her 
assets! Hear Avalon sing the catchy title 
tune! Wonder if life on this island earth is 
worth saving! 

Actually, VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM 
OF THE SEA is a marvelously entertain- 
ing movie—not a film, but a good, old- 
fashioned, get-out-the-popcorn movie. 
The CinemaScope feature is presented 
widescreen, and the sharp, perfectly-bal- 
anced colors fairly leap off the screen. The 
script is by Allen and Hitchcock veteran 


Charles Bennett, previously teamed on 
1957's THE STORY OF MANKIND, 1959's 
THE BIG CIRCUS, and 1960's THÉ LOST 
WORLD. The supporting cast includes 
such familiar Hollywood faces as Regis 
Toomey, Howard McNear, Michael An- 
sara, and John Litel. (For more on Litel, 
see this issue’s examination of 19395 THE 
RETURN OF DOCTOR X.) In a brief but 


showy turn, Henry Daniell, who, along 
with George Zucco and Lionel Atwill, 
‘once played Professor Moriarty oppo: 
Basil Rathbone’s Sherlock Holmes, plays 
a stuffy scientist named—Zucco! 
Companion feature FANTASTIC VOY- 
AGE (1966), which also receives the full 
letterboxed treatment, is perhaps the bet- 
ter known flick, but it isn’t quite as much 
fun as a deep-sea dive in the Seaview. 
The premise is certainly original for its 
time, though, as Stephen Boyd, Raquel 
Welch, and Donald Pleasence (among 
others) are shrunken to microscopic size 
and enter a full-sized human’s blood- 
stream in a teensy-weensy minisub. Their 
mission is to save the man’s life via dar- 
ing surgery, but they must battle tremen- 
dous odds and antibodies even as one of 
their own plots to sabotage—hey, it's deja 
vu all over again! 
—Drew Sullivan 


WHITE ZOMBIE 

The Roan Group 

$24.95 

Featuring Bela Lugosi at his most Meph- 
istophelean, the Halperin Brothers’ 
WHITE ZOMBIE (1932) is one of the most 
visually stylized horror films of the early 
sound era. 

Prior to the Roan Group's 1995 laser- 
disc edition, WHITE ZOMBIE languished 
in that netherworld of public domain 
16mm dupes. For the film's DVD debut, 
Roan has undertaken further restoration 
of this pervasively macabre, operatic 
drama. Though still rife with splices, 
Roan's WHITE ZOMBIE is nothing less 
than a revelation. The improved transfer 
reveals previously obscured textures and 
critical details, such as the star-filter 
gleam in Lugosi's eye as he mesmerizes 
an adversary, or the clover/cruciform pat- 


tern on Madge Bellamy's gown, which 
echoes the stone lattice that vignettes her 
descent down a staircase left over from 
Universal's DRACULA (1931). 

While the music is as tinny as ever, the 
lower noise floor makes the grinding 
sound effects in the "mill of the damned" 
sequence all the more chilling. The DVD 
possesses the additional asset of a com- 
mentary by Lugosi scholar Gary Don 
Rhodes, which, while adhering closely to 
onscreen action, strikes a deliberate bal 
ance of production history and analysi 
To revisit WHITE ZOMBIE with such an 


informed and insightful guide is to expe- 
rience it anew. 


—Michael Draine 


KRAKATOA: EAST OF JAVA 

Anchor Bay Entertainment 

$19.95 

Famous for the inaccuracy of its title, 
KRAKATOA: EAST OF JAVA, received its 
share of ridicule back in 1969 from those 
aware that the volcanic island of Krakatoa 
was, in fact, west of Java. Having failed 
this geography course, it was up to the 
filmmakers to come up with a smashing 
adventure that would make audiences 
forget such a faux pas, something that TV 
director Bernard L. Kowalski didn’t quite 
pull off. 

Set in the late 19th century, the bulk of 
the film takes place aboard the Batavia 
Queen, a vessel bound for the West 
Indies on a salvage expedition. Captain 
Hanson (Maximilian Schell) is joined by 
his lover, Laura (Diane Baker), who 
knows the approximate whereabouts of 
her husband’s sunken ship, somewhere 
near Krakatoa, on which sits an angry 
volcano, threatening to blow its top at 
any minute. Also on hand are Harry 
Connerly (Brian Keith), a once-noted 
deep sea diver who is now a laudanum 
addict; Douglas Rigby (John Leyton), 
who has created a Jules Vernelike diving 
bell, despite being claustrophobic; Toshi 
(Jacqui Chan) who leads a team of attrac- 
tive Asian diving experts who apparently 
have gills, since they stay under water 


without air tanks as long as Connerly 
does with one; and a father-and-son team 
of Italian balloonists, Giovanni and Leon- 
cavallo Borghese (Rossano Brazzi and Sal 


Mineo). Just to make sure there’s some 
added tension on board, Captain Hanson 
is forced to transport a team of scruffy 
convicts as well. 

Everyone is introduced in an unin- 
spired, cliché-ridden fashion during the 
first hour, making for rather slow going. 
Since this film was trimmed by approxi- 
mately a half-hour after its initial 136- 
minute Cinerama engagements, you 
might find yourself, during the early 
stages of the story, hoping that the DVD 
version is the shorter print. It isn’t. Baker 
tries to give the storyline some dramatic 
substance, ringing out the tears over a 
mother (Laura) torn from her young son. 
Barbara Werle acts amateurishly as 
Keith’s girlfriend and sings an incongru- 
ous song that seems more suited for the 
film adaptation of PAINT YOUR WAG- 
ON, while Mineo has virtually no part to 
play as the sullen, younger balloon 
expert. 

However, once the principals arrive at 
Krakatoa, things get a bit more interest- 
ing, with the special effects team (who 
received an Oscar nomination for their ef- 
forts) working overtime to provide thun- 
dering explosions, narrow escapes both 
above and below the water, and an im- 
pressive tidal wave. 

The DVD is letterboxed, allowing the 
attractively photographed epic to be Seen 
as it should be, and the enclosed booklet 
contains a brief but interesting summary 
of the impact the real Krakatoa eruption 
had back in 1883. Unfortunately, the disc 
does not include the frequently-played 
television ad from the original release, 
nor is any mention made of what was ex- 
cised for the film’s shorter edition or of 
the title change for TV to the factually 
safer, but far less memorable VOLCANO. 

—Barry Monush 


SUDDEN FEAR 

Kino on Video 

$29.95 

The DVD release of the 1952 film noir 
SUDDEN FEAR is a revelation. The disc, 
which divides the film into 17 chapters, 
features excellent sound and picture. The 
soundtrack is clear and free of static, just 
as it should be in such a tense story in- 
volving stretches of silence and secrets re- 
vealed when a dictating recorder is 


played back. The picture is so sharp that 
one can enjoy the full effects of the skill- 
ful lighting of Joan Crawford's eyes or 
part of a letter. One can even see every 
bead of perspiration on Crawford's brow 
as SUDDEN FEAR hurtles toward its jolt- 
ing conclusion. 

Tn this outstanding entry in the subcat- 
egory of “I think my husband is trying to 
kill me” melodramas, Crawford is play- 
wright Myra Hudson, a fabulously 
wealthy San Francisco heiress who never- 
theless yearns “to stand on my own two 
feet and make my place in the world." A 
young Jack Palance displays sinister 
charm as Lester Blaine, an actor whom 
Myra fires but who later becomes her 
husband after playing his greatest role— 
that of suitor—on a transcontinental train 
trip. Myra is blissfully happy with Blaine 
until she overhears a recorded conversa- 
tion between Blaine and his girlfriend, 
Irene Neves (Gloria Grahame). Blaine 
and Irene plan to murder Myra over the 
weekend, before she can sign a new will 
giving most of her vast fortune to charity. 
This DVD effectively delivers the all-im- 
portant picture and sound in the stun- 
ning scene in which Myra, with increas- 
ingly panicked body language, listens to 
the devastating truth about Lester on her 
(for 1952) ultramodern dictaphone. 

For this and many other scenes, Joan 
Crawford received a well-deserved Acad- 
emy Award nomination for Best Actress. 
For only his third screen appearance, Jack 
Palance received an equally deserved Os- 


car nomination for Best Supporting Actor 
Ironically, Gloria Grahame won the 1952 
Oscar for Supporting Actress—but for 
THE BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL! 
SUDDEN FEAR succeeds as a film noir, 
а women's melodrama, and a time cap- 
sule of the clothes, music, and mores of 
the early fifties. A half-century later, this 
DVD release presents director David 
Miller's nail-biter in fine form. Note to 
MANNIX fans: keep an eye out for Mich- 
ael “Touch” Connors, who makes his 
screen debut here. 
— Jeff Thompson 
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MASTERWORKS OF 
THE GERMAN HORROR CINEMA 
Elite Entertainment 
$54.95 
The generation of German artists that 
came of age in the years just before World 
War I created a visual vocabulary for the 
passions and terrors of their time in a cul- 
turally pervasive movement called Ex- 
pressionism. Reaching the cinema in 1920 
with Robert Weine's DAS CABINET DES 
DR. CALIGARI, the Expressionist concep- 
tion of art as the embodiment of an inner 
reality dovetailed neatly with the alien- 
ation and intimations of madness implicit 
in the horror tale. This double-DVD com- 
bines THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 
with two German Expressionist films piv- 
otal to the genesis of the horror genre, 
Paul Wegener and Carl Boese's THE 
GOLEM (1920) and F.W. Murnau's NOS- 
FERATU (1922). 

These three films are so steeped in 
myth and fable that they seem impossibly 


old, like materializations of some med- 
magination. Each unfolds 


of dream world, where cause and effect 
intermingle, where the symbolic and the 
representational are indistinguishable. 

THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI is 
the story of several individuals’ encoun- 
ter with the uncanny. Francis (Friedrich 
Feher) and Alan (Hans Heinz von Tward- 
owski) cross over from the mundane 
world of student life to the liminal realm 
of the sideshow, where they encounter 
Dr. Caligari (Werner Krauss) and his som- 
nambulist Cesare (Conrad Veidt). Ces- 
are’s power to foretell the future derives 
from the realm of dreams and the uncon- 
scious: to bid Cesare’s prophecy is to be 
drawn into Dr. Caligari’s dark circle, 
where repressed desires are acted upon, 
where one's fears lake form. 

Not as sharp as the tinted version is- 
sued by Image Entertainment on LD and 
DVD, this 16mm print of THE CABINET 
OF DR. CALIGARI (with a 1952 copyright 
date) documents how the film was pre- 
sented to venturesome audiences in art 
houses and cinéclubs in the fifties and 
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sixties. The mono library music is surpris- 
ingly apt in places, such as the scene in 
which the student Alan is lured to his 
doom by the sound of carnival music. 

THE GOLEM (screen title: DER GO- 
LEM: WIE ER IN DIE WELT KAM, or 
“The Golem: How He Came into the 
World") was inspired by a Hebrew folk 
tale discovered by actor/codirector Paul 
Wegener during production of THE STU- 
DENT OF PRAGUE (1913). Taciturn and 
implacable in the role of the earthen au- 
tomaton, Paul Wegener moves with an 
imposing, inexorable momentum that 
doesn't come through in still photo- 
graphs. With its biomorphic architecture 
and twisted, craggy landscapes, THE 
GOLEM is, like CALIGARI, an essential 
antecedent to James Whale's FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1931). 

Even theatrical prints of THE GOLEM 
suffer from vertical scratches, softness, 
and excessive contrast. This is the first 
video edition to capture the nuances of 
the film's dramatic play of light, shadow, 
and smoke, photographed by the great 
Karl Freund. 

Elite has procured the sharpest- 
grained, most richly textured print of F. 
W. Murnau's NOSFERATU (full title: 
NOSFERATU: EINE SYMPHONIE DES 
GRAUENS, or "Nosferatu: A Symphony 
of Terror”) to reach home video. It's noth- 
ing less than exhilarating to finally make 
out the Kabbalistic glyphs in the commu- 
niques between the Count and Renfield, 
and examine scene-to-scene variations in 
Max Schreck’s vampire makeup. Peter 
Schirmann’s keening chamber score aptly 
intensifies the film’s air of fin de siecle 
decadence. 

Sound-speed projection (dutifully 
noted on the box) results in CALIGARI 
clocking in 51 minutes, NOSFERATU at 
64 minutes, and DER GOLEM at 68 min- 
utes. Each feature is granted a separate 
side; supplements consist of a few stills 
and poster art for each film, plus a three- 
minute clip from GENUINE (1920), Rob- 
ert Weine’s followup to CALIGARI. A 12- 
page booklet with a superb essay by 
Miroslaw Lipinski accompanies the set. 

The power of Expressionism is the 
power of the irrational; subject matter 
which strains the limits of reason has the 
potential to bypass conscious barriers, to 
touch those deep wellsprings from which 
our dreams, fears, and darkest imaginings 
flow. It is in this fashion that such psy- 
chologically opaque characters as Dr. 
Caligari, Nosferatu, and the Golem are 
imbued with such salience, such inexpli- 
cable resonance. 

— Michael Draine 


THE PLAYGIRLS AND THE VAMPIRE 
Image Entertainment 

$19.99 

Shot in Italy in 1960, writer-turned-direc- 
tor Piero Regnoli's L'ULTIMA PREDA 
DEL VAMPIRO wasn't released in the 
United States until acquired by Richard 
Gordon in 1964. Advertised as an "Adults 
Only” picture, the film contained a high- 


lighted shot of a bare-breasted female 
vampire who uses her body to entice her 
victims. (That they scream in fear rather 
than sway with desire should say some- 
thing about her wily charms.) 

THE PLAYGIRLS AND THE VAMPIRE 
concerns a busload of show girls stranded 
during a thunderstorm al the sinister 
castle of Count Kernassy (Walter Brandi). 
He initially doesn't want them to stay, 
until he realizes that one (Lyla Rocco) is a 
dead ringer for the woman his vampire 
ancestor (also played by Brandi) loved 
200 years before. Replete with all the 
cliches one would expect from a Gothic 
horror film (crashing thunderstorms, 
cobwebbed castles, dank vaults, and 
moldering tombs), Piero Regnoli's second 
feature is a letdown, Virtually the entire 
first hour goes by with little or no action; 
the first actual vampire (Maria Gio- 
vannini), teeth bared, appears a little 
over 50 minutes into the movie and dis- 
appears just as fast as she appeared. Too 
bad, too; the dialogue up until that point 
certainly can’t save the movie, despite 
the fact that Regnoli had previously writ- 
ten I, VAMPIRI (1957), nor can the cli- 
mactic fight sequence between Brandi, 
Brandi, and Rocco. The special effects— 
Giovannini being staked through the 
heart with a torch; as well as a cheap 
imitation of the climax from Hammer's 
HORROR OF DRACULA (1958)—are ter- 
rible, as is the editing. The comic relief, 
provided by a goofy dance instructor, is 
merely foolish. 

Despite its minor nudity, this feature 
seems far more juvenile than concurrent 


horror fare such as Mario Bava's BLACK 
SUNDAY (1960) or Camillo Mastro- 
cinque’s TERROR IN THE CRYPT (1964). 
Women parade their bodies for the ben- 
efit of heterosexual male audiences, yet 
the film never directly challenges the 
viewers’ thoughts on human sexuality. 
Is the film erotic? No. Is the film scary? 
No. Is the film entertaining? Hardly. 
It's pretty sad when the best thing one 
can say is that the dubbing is better 


than usual for this type of American- 
ized feature. 

Image Entertainment's DVD has соп- 
siderable audio hiss, particularly during 
the credits and the film's final reel. The 
transfer presents a far superior, cleaned- 
up print than previous syndicated TV 
prints (usually running under the title 
CURSE OF THE VAMPIRE). As an extra, 
the disc contains the theatrical trailer, 
which you won't want to watch first. It 
only makes the movie look more enter- 
taining than it really is, and you may find 
it even harder to sit through. The infor- 
mative liner notes were written by Tim 
Lucas. If only he'd provided audio com- 
mentary instead, it would have given us 
something to do for an hour or so. 


— Chris Workman 
FADE TO BLACK 
Anchor Bay Entertainment 
$24.98 


FADE TO BLACK (1980) came out during 
the great slasher era of the carly eighties 
and, unlike the innumerable bad films of 
that genre, focuses its story on the killer 
and how how got that way. Dennis 
Christopher (hot off the success of 1979's 
BREAKING AWAY, in which he played a 


fresh-faced, clean-cut teenager) gives an 
intense performance as Eric Binford, a 
loser so obsessed with movies that he 
loses his grip on reality, becomes ob- 
sessed with a woman (Gwynne Gilford) 
who resembles Marilyn Monroe (Eric 
regularly masturbates to images of MM), 
and starts acting like Dracula, the Mum- 
my, and Cody Jarrett, with murderous 
results. That Éric is obsessed with classic 
movies makes it a blast for film buffs to 
watch. 

The DVD comes in a keepcase that fea- 
tures Eric's most elaborate disguises on its 
cover. The synopsis on the back refers to 
Eric as the “Celluloid Killer," a name not 
mentioned anywhere in the film. Inside is 
a four-page booklet sporting the original 
one-sheet artwork, the chapter selections, 
background information on director Ver- 
non Zimmerman, star Dennis Christo- 
pher, and just about every cast member 
(with the glaring absence of a young 
Mickey Rourke), plus a fun list of the 
trivia questions with which Fric taunts 
other characters. The disc itself has a col- 
orful face featuring more shots of Eric's 
disguises. The release has a clever main 
menu, with sound, featuring Eric putting 


on his Dracula makeup. The 
only supplementon the disc 
is a letterboxed (about 1:85) 
trailer that is in quite good 
shape. 

The film is generously di- 
vided into 28 chapters and is 
letterboxed to about 1: 
Comparing this print to the 
original 1981 Media Home 
Entertainment VHS high- 
lights several interesting dif- || 
ferences. First and foremost 
is that the VHS print opened 
the frame to fill the 3:4 tel 
vision ratio rather than cut- 
ting the sides off, thus re- 
vealing a lot of information 
on thetop and bottom of the 
screen—including the film's shower 
scene nudity, which is lost on the DVD. 
The disc's matting greatly improves the 
framing of the image, presenting a much 
more polished film, but the video's 
opened frame shows more details, includ- 
ing the items in Eric's room. As expected, 
the DVD's image is much clearer, utili. 
inga sharp, solid print that shows more 
detail in the shadows and background. 
However, comparatively, the colors on 
the two prints are quite different. The 
VHS is too blue, giving the L.A. sky a 
much healthier, vivid color, but flesh 
tones appear cold and washed out. The 
DVD is too red, giving everything a red- 
dish/sepia tone, including the black-and- 
white films Eric watches on his lómm 
projector. The DVD sound is in Dolby 
Digital mono and features more bass than 
the VHS. 

Comparing the two, it is difficult to say 
which is better. The ultimate FADE ТО 
BLACK DVD would have to feature both 


the original 1:85 matted and full screen 

open-matted versions, along with a color 

corrected version of the DVD print. 
—Jeff Allen 


KEY LARGO 
Warner Home Video 
$19.98 
John Huston directs a stellar cast in KEY 
LARGO, a classic 1948 thriller based (very 
loosely) on a Maxwell Anderson play. 
Humphrey Bogart is Frank McCloud, 
who just happens to arrive on one of the 
Florida keys at the wrong time. Along 
with hotel owner Nora Temple (sultry 
Lauren Bacall) and her invalid father-in- 
law (wheelchair-bound Lionel Barry- 
more) McCloud is held hostage by mob- 
ster Johnny Rocco (Edward G Robinson) 
and his goons (including heavyweights 
Dan Seymour and Thomas Gomez). 
Rocco is trapped, too, by a sudden hur- 
ricane, and is forced to wait out the storm 
before he can put his plan to sneak back 
into the United States (he was deported) 
into operation. Amusing himself, Rocco 
torments McCloud and his unwilling 
hosts, and reserves some of his more bru- 
tal taunts for his alcoholic girlfriend, 
Gaye (Claire Trevor in an Oscar-winning 
performance). The scene in which Rocco 


forces Gaye to sing is so brutal as to be al- 
most painful to watch. 

Rocco refers to McCloud as "Soldier" 
(he's an ex-military man who has seen 
too much death, and now just wants to be 
left alone) and tries to egg him into taking 
action, which McCloud refuses to do. Of- 
fering him a gun, abusing others, even 
kissing Nora—nothing moves McCloud 
to action. This is Bogie, however, and, as 
in CASABLANCA (1942) and so many 
other films, Bogie will only take so much 
and no more. The final minutes of the 
film take place on a small boat, with Mc- 
Cloud forced to play captain and taking 
matters into his own hands at last 

The print is very sharp and crisp. 
(Catch the shot near the end, when Bacall 
opens the window to allow the sun to 
shine into the room and the lights inside 
dim; it’s a dazzling image). The DVD is 
given a very generous 32 chapter stops. 
The remaining extras are slight: a list of 
cast and crew (misspelling Bacall's 
name!), the original theatrical trailer ‚and 
a brief text-driven behind-the-scenes file. 
It's the film itself, though, that makes the 
disc worth buying. It’s a worthwhile ad- 
dition to anyone's classic film collection. 

—Kevin С. Shinnick 


PEEPING TOM 

The Criterion Collection 

$39.95 

It has become redundant to say that any 
film released by The Criterion Collection 
is the best it has ever looked, the supple- 
ments ground-breaking, intelligent, and 
informative, and the presentation to-the- 
point and attractive. Trying not to sound 
too much like a salesman, anything that 
bears The Criterion Collection banner 
should be immediately snapped up by 
the collector and treasured. 

The DVD release of Michael Powell's 
notorious masterpiece PEEPING TOM 
(1960) is another cause for celebration. 
Powell's compelling story is a take on 
voyeurism and an audience's taste for 
violence. The subject of his father's 
twisted psychological experiments on 
fear, Mark Lewis (Carl Boehm) grows up 
with the desire to further his father's 
work. He does this by filming women as 
he impales them with his camera tripod! 


х ны юм ни НЫ БН НЫ и ЮН НИ ЮМ НЫ н НН НЫ И НЫ НЫ ЮН НН БН БН БН НН БН БН БН БН БН БН БН БН БН БН БН БН БН БН БН БН 
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Presented in its original 1:66 ratio, the 
only complaint anyone might have 
would be with the opening “Anglo Amal- 
gamated" title card, which is a bit heavy 
on grain. The film itself is gorgeous, stari- 
ing right from the opening scene of the 
darkened street illuminated only by pools 
of blood-red light. The color is lush and 
vibrant and the image sharp. There are a 
few spots that have slight speckling 
(mostly during reel changes), but they are 
minimal and rarely noticeable. The sound. 
is crisp and strong presented in its origi- 
nal mono. Criterion has broken the film 
into 27 chapters and titled them very 
identifiably. 

The supplements on the disc are, as 
usual, very nicely done. A gallery of 56 
excellent black and white stills are pre- 
sented with interesting captions from the 
films original publicity campaign. The 
original 2 minute, 26 second trailer is pre- 
sented letterboxed to 1:66 and while it 
shows more grain than the film and has 
quite a bit of speckling on the source 
print, it looks and sounds excellent. A fea- 
ture-length audio commentary by film 
theorist Laura Mulvey is the weakest part 
of the disc. While the talk is informative, 
Ms. Mulvey tends to describe what is on 
screen far too much and over all has a 
very dry presentation. 

The jewel of the supplements is easily 
Christopher Rodley's spectacular 50 min- 


SELON Vei зиз MALAE MI UNT oa 
ute, 30 second documentary A VERY 
BRITISH PSYCHO. Focusing on the life 
of screenwriter Leo Marks, it engrossingly 
tells the history of how PEEPING TOM 
came to be and the aftermath of its re- 
lease. Featuring on-camera interviews 
with the late Michael Powell and current 
interviews with stars Carl Boehm, Anna 
Massey and Columba Powell, this docu- 
mentary is one of the most engaging, in- 
formative and entertaining making-of's 
yet put on disc. Criterion has even broken 
ihe documentary up into 13 chapters. An- 
other nice feature from the standard set- 
ters for all DVDs. 


—Jeff Allen 


WHAT EVER HAPPENED 

TO AUNT ALICE? 

Anchor Bay Entertainment 

$24.98 

Lost among director/producer Robert 
Aldrich’s better known modern Gothic 
horrors—namely WHAT EVER HAP- 
PENED TO BABY JANE? (1962) and 
HUSH...HUSH ...SWEET CHARLOTTE 
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(1964)—is WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO 
AUNT ALICE? (1969), produced by Ald- 
rich’s company but directed by Lee H. 
Katzin. The Arizona desert creates a beau- 
tiful, serene background in contrast to the 
malevolent deeds of Mrs. Marrable (Ger- 
aldine Page). Alone and destitute after 
her husband's death, and used to a lif- 
estyle that is now well beyond her means, 
Claire Marrable solicits the company of 
single, older women to live in her house 
as housekeepers and provide companion- 
ship. Of course, she makes certain that 
she hires women oí rather comfortable 
means, who are financially able to take 
care of themselves while in her employ, 
women who might be willing to empty 
their bank accounts and let Mrs. Marrable 
invest their money, women who, after a 
time, disappear even as another tree is 
planted in Mrs. Marrable's garden ..... 

It isn’t until Mrs. Alice Dimmock (the 
seemingly indestructible Ruth Gordon) 
arrives that Mrs. Marrable finds a house- 
keeper whose company she truly likes, 
once she might even be willing to let live. 
Mrs. Dimmock, however, has other plans, 
since her employer's last victim (Mildred 
Dunnock) was once her own companion 

WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO AUNT 
ALICE is a wonderful blend of mystery 
and horror, greatly enhanced by Gerald 
Fried’s musical score. Fried’s use of vio- 
lins lends a mystical, eerie quality to the 
entire film. Anchor Bay Entertainment's 
DVD is letterboxed (1.85:1) and contains 
only one special feature, a theatrical 
trailer. The film transfer is clear and crisp. 
and the audio is well balanced. 

— Dan Clayton 


THE INDIAN TOMB 

Image Entertainment 

$29.99 

Silent film flourished in Germany in the 
years after World War I, and one of its 
most spectacular productions was THE 
INDIAN TOMB (1921). This two-part, 
212-minute epic features a stunning per- 
formance from 27-year-old Conrad Veidt 
as the cruel yet lovelorn Prince Ayan, the 
Rajah of Bengal. Directed by Joe May 
from a scenario by Thea von Harbou and 


Fritz Lang, THE INDIAN TOMB is mas- 
sive in every sense, but especially in its 
physical setting. Huge, ornate palaces 
and temples and wide landscapes domi- 
nate the visuals, but they prove no match 
forthe intensity of Conrad Veidt. 

THE INDIAN TOMB opens with Ayan 
summoning the yogi Ramigani (Bernhard 
Goetzke) out of a mystic suspended ani- 
mation. Ayan assigns Ramigani a mission: 
fetch back to Bengal the English architect 
Herbert Rowland (Olaf Fenss) in order to 
design and build a tomb for his wife, the 
faithless—but still living—Savitri (Erna 
Morena). Ramigani accomplishes this task 
through magical means, but Herbert's 
fiancée, the plucky Irene (Mia May, wife 
of the director) refuses to accept his sud- 
den disappearance and tracks him to Ben- 
gal. She soon meets Ayan and demands to 
see Herbert, he refuses, she searches 
Ayan’s palace for her fiancé, Herbert 
spots her from a window .. . and then the 
plot really thickens. There are chases over 
land and river, people-eating tigers and 
crocodiles, afflictions of leprosy, Ayan’: 
attempted seduction of Irene in a gor- 
geously lit temple scene (only Veidt could 
carry off with dignity the bizarre attire 
and heavy makeup he wears in this se- 
quence), and an unexpected, ironic finale 
that illustrates the film's theme of the in- 
evitability of fate. May is earthy, Fonss is 
stolid, the story bogs down at times, but 
then Veidt always arrives to inject energy 
into the proceedings. The more quiet and 
still he gets, the more he dominates the 
screen—it's an astonishing performance. 

THE INDIAN TOMB languished in ob- 
scurity after its 1921 premiere until a res. 
toration by the Munich Filmmuseum re- 
ceived a highly-acclaimed screening at 
the 1996 Pordenone Silent Film Festival. 
It now arrives on VHS and DVD таз 
ond restoration, prepared by David Shep- 


ard of Film Preservation Associates for 
video release. 

The DVD is a joy to watch. Although 
there are some speckles and lines due to 
the age of the print materials, the under- 
lying image is generally crystal clear and 
it’s easy to make out the exquisite detail- 


ing of the sets and costumes. The tints— 
lavender, pale teal, pale sepia—are lovely 
and most unusual. The title cards, de- 
rived from the French print that served as 
Shepard's principal source, are also one of 
this restoration's great pleasures. Tinted 
pink, they are illustrated with beautiful 
scrollwork and art, and the new English 
translations by Ulrich Ruedel. Eric Be- 
heim has compiled a superb score from 
both traditional silent music sources and 
European classical music inspired by ori- 
ental motifs. A film this big calls for full 
orchestral accompaniment, but Beheim's 
synthesizer, with its string, woodwind 
brass, and percussion modes, is a most ef- 
fective substitute. The only musical mis- 
fireis in the temple scene, which calls for 
something hushed and mystical but in- 
stead offers a cue more suitable for an ac- 
tion sequence. The DVD offers no supple- 
ments (apart from a chapter index), al- 
though there are some brief but informa- 
tive notes on the back of the case. 

THE INDIAN TOMB is essential view- 
ing for those interested in epics, silent 
film, or representations of the "exotic" 
East in European cinema. It is a must-see 
for Veidt aficionados, but even more im- 
portant viewing for those who remember 
him primarily as Major Strasser in CASA- 
BLANCA (1942): THE INDIAN TOMB re- 
veals precisely why Conrad Veidt was 
one of the most popular actors in German 
silent cinema. 

— Раша Vitaris 


NIGHT OF THE HUNTER 

МСМ Home Entertainment 

$24.95 

Perhaps the most egregious, unpardon- 
able sin committed by the American Film 
Institute when it issued its list of 100 
Greatest American Movies was its shame- 
ful omission of THE NIGHT OF THE 
HUNTER, the 1955 macabre masterpiece 
directed by Charles Laughton. After it 
flopped at the box office, Laughton, la- 
mentably, never again directed another 
movie, a great tragedy {ог American cin- 
ema because he exquisitely demonstrated 
that motion pictures could be not only art 
but also fine art. 

An elegantly crafted, richly stylish grim 
fairy tale about two children terrorized by 
a maniac, HUNTER headlines Robert 
Mitchum’s tour-de-force turn as the psy- 
chotic preacher, Harry Powell. His eccen- 
tric characterization harmoniously fits 
Laughton's flamboyant filmmaking style 
and is perfectly balanced by the stoic per- 
formance of Lillian Gish as Powell’s saint- 
ly nemesis, Miss Cooper. 

Cinematographer Stanley Cortez, art 
director Hilyard Brown, set decorator Al 
Spencer, and the special photographic ef- 
fects team of Jack Rabin and Louis DeWitt 
superbly succeeded in realizing Laugh- 
ton’s Expressionistic vision, making 
HUNTER a textbook study of filmmaking 
that has been rightly praised as lyrical 
and poetic. The immaculate print and 
MGM's lustrous full-frame transfer beau- 
tifully exhibit the haunting, picturesque 
images created by the artisans. 


The monaural Dolby Digital sound- 
track similarly honors Walter Schumann's 
eloquent score. With its expository leit- 
motifs—a booming, four-note forte sym- 
bolizing the predatory preacher, followed 
by a flurry of excited woodwinds signify- 
ing his fleeing prey—that compellingly 
drive Laughton's fable, Schumann's sym- 
phony can be likened to PETER AND 
THE WOLF by Sergei Prokofiev. 

The yellow subtitles, in English and 
French, are easy-to-read and unobtrusive. 
However, the transcription of the dia- 


ometimes bizarre; Miss Cooper's 
remark that “Women is such fools” is 
translated as “Reminiscent fools.” Bonus 
features include a French soundtrack, and 
a modest but informative booklet. 
Laughton considered Davis Grubb's 
19XX source novel a “nightmarish sort of 
Mother Goose story,” and his conception 
is reflected in the bedtime-story structure 
of the narrative ("Once upon a time .. .”) 


and the picture’s dreamlike look, style, 
and tone. Thus fashioned, the film stands 
asa fairy tale of good and evil, and, like a 
fairy tale, it is timeless and immortal. 
“Lord, save little children,” murmurs 
Miss Cooper during one of her reflective 
moods. “The wind blows and the rains 


are cold. Yet, they abide 

and endure.” 
As will THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER. 
—Michael Anthony Carlisle 


. they abide 


BLUEBEARD 

Allday Entertainment 

$24.95 

Revered by horror fans for the Expres- 
sionistic Karloff/Lugosi showcase THE 
BLACK CAT (1934) and by the Cahiers Du 
Cinéma crowd for the minimalist noir DE- 
TOUR (1946), Poverty Row auteur Edgar 
G. Ulmer touched on nearly every con- 
ceivable genre in his directorial career, 
from the Western (1934's THUNDER 
OVER TEXAS), to women in prison 
(1943's GIRLS IN CHAINS), to the nudie 
(1958's NAKED VENUS). BLUEBEARD 
(1944) ranks among the director's most 
personal and fully realized works. Origi- 
тайу conceived as a Karloff vehicle in the 
mid-thirties, Ulmer carried the story over 
to PRC after he was exiled from the Uni- 
versal lot for stealing the wife of Carl 
Laemmle's favorite nephew. 

Suffused with an atmosphere both 
tragic and romantic, BLUEBEARD (unre- 
lated to the French folk tale of serial mo- 
nogamy) relates the story of a 19th-cen- 
tury Parisian painter/puppeteer com- 


pelled to murder his female subjects. Like 
Robert Siodmak's PHANTOM LADY 
(1944), BLUEBEARD equates modern art 
with insanity. As the mad artist, John 
Carradine (fresh from his classic portrayal 
of Dracula in 1944's HOUSE OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN) delivers an intense, controlled 
study in obsession and sexual repression. 
Proof of the freedom availed by the inde- 
pendent studio system, BLÜEBEARD 
goes farther than any studio film prior to 
PSYCHO (1960) in its portrayal of the 
consequences of violence. 

With the exception of some grainy 
night shots and occasional frame damage, 
the 35mm Cinémathèque Francaise print 
is clean and detailed. Clear sound flatters 
the classical score, though the recurrence 
of a cloying romantic motif during some 
of the film's darkest passages undermines 
the suspense. A facsimile press book, still 
file, and 12-minute documentary with 
color footage of the puppet "Faust" pro- 
duction (unfortunately the most damaged 
section of the feature) supplement a 
handsome presentation of a genuine low- 


—Michael Draine 


HILLBILLYS IN A HAUNTED HOUSE 
VCI Home Video 


't believe that HILLBILLYS IN 
A HAUNTED HOUSE is the sort of movie 
to prompt probing questions, then con- 
sider this: why is the word "hillbillies" in- 
correctly spelled in the title? 

Tf that doesn't intrigue you, then other 
queries come to mind. If stars Ferlin Hus- 
ky and Don Bowman play the same char- 
acters they played in LAS VEGAS HILL- 
BILLYS, does that really mean people 
purposefully paid money to see a movie 
with that title in sufficient numbers to 
warrant this sequel? And you can bet 
you'll be asking if director Jean Yar- 
brough (194175 THE DEVIL BAT) ever 
thought of hiring leads who could actu- 
ally speak their lines without ireezing up 
like the proverbial deer in the headlights. 
Most definitely you'll be wondering who 
Basil Rathbone's agent was at the tim 

This 1967 junkyard release is sadly sig- 
nificant in Rathbone's career in so much 
as it marked the last time he appeared in 
front of a movie camera. (Imagine the 
look on his face when this script came 
sailing over the transom and he read the 
title on the cover page.) Gaunt, tired- 
looking, and slurry on some of the di 
logue, one can’t help but wonder about 
the actor's health. 
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If Basil didn't relish the idea of taking 
billing far below country singer Ferlin 
Husky, who is neither attractive to look at 
nor charismatic, then perhaps he was pla- 
cated by the thought that he wouldn't be 
the only professional actor humiliated by 
the proceedings. Playing alongside him, 
as members of a secret organization of 
spies, are John Carradine and Lon Chan- 
ey, Jr., the latter looking especially 
paunchy, and old. Their boss is a woman 
named Madame Wong, played by Linda 
Ho, Vincent Price’s costar in CONFES- 
SIONS OF AN OPIUM EATER (1962); 
and, if you think the country stars can’t 
act, wait until you get a load of Ho! 

Of course you'd expect songs and you 
get a whole slew of them, some dropped 
in like concrete slabs in the middle of the 
insipid storyline. One priceless sequence 
comes when the far-too-blonde Joi Lan- 
sing finds an elegantly decorated room in 
the haunted house and segues into a fan- 
tasy sequence in which she sings a gooey 


ballad, presumably called “Gowns.” 
(Imagine the impatient drive-in yokels 
back in 1967, blowing the horns of their 
pickup trucks in rebellion.) And then 
there’s a moment when Sonny James and 
his backup singers awkwardly show up at 
the door, sing two numbers (including 
the catchiest one in the film, “I Thought 
He Was a Goner But the Cat Came Back”) 
and scoot off after being scared by a fake 
skeleton on the wall. These guys are so 
stiff they can’t even run convincingly! 

If you're still not convinced that this is 
one jaw-dropping artifact from a bygone 
era, the movie concludes with a 20- 
minute Nashville Jamboree, consisting of 
heavily echoed lip-synched performances 
by such country icons as Molly Bee, Merle 
Haggard, and Marcella Wright, whose 
outfit makes Dale Evans look hip. 

The DVD transfer is inconsistent in 
quality, but that probably has more to do 
with the original print. Shots don’t match 
up very sharply, with dark night scenes 
followed by lighter ones, while stock 


footage of a scratchy quality 
the final concert scene, showing an audi- 
ence that seems to have been filmed in 
1948. There are chapter stops, though 
they don’t indicate all of the songs, and 
previews for other VCI DVD relea 
which include the Academy Award-win- 
ning British classic ROOM AT THE TOP 
(1959), which is certainly the first movie 
that comes to my mind after watching 
HILLBILLYS IN A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
—Barry Monush 


LOST IN SPACE FOREVER 


Image Entertainment 
$19.99 

THE FANTASY WORLDS 

OF IRWIN ALLEN 

Image Entertainment 

$24.99 

There are few television shows so distinc- 
tively the product of one mind as those of 
producer Irwin Allen. During the sixties, 
he created four prime time series that 
were just the sort of thing undemanding, 
fun-seeking children wanted to wate 
LOST IN SPACE was the second of Al 
len’s fantastical creations (following 
VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE 
SEA and preceding THE TIME TUNNEL 
and LAND OF THE GIANTS) and it re- 
mains the best loved, most hated, most 
revived, most discussed of the batch. 

Coproduced and coscripted by one of 
the original cast members, Bill (formerly 
Billy) Mumy, LOST IN SPACE FOREVER 
offers a very colorful overview of the 
series’ inception, its transition from 
straightforward sci-fi adventure to а sub- 
versively strange level of high camp, and 
its enduring fame. Hosted by John Larro- 
quette on a mock-up of the Jupiter 2/5 
main deck, this 1998 special was made to 
coincide with the noisy and humorless 
big screen adaptation of LOST IN SPACE. 
The series is correctly assessed here as 
one that had great kid appeal because of 
its focus on a family in outer space, its 
quirky monsters, the sci-fi gadgetry, and, 
of course, the comical interplay between 
pompous, two-faced Dr. Smith Jonathan 
Harris) and the sharp-witted Robot. 

All of the surviving cast principals (Guy 
Williams died in 1989) appear in inter- 
views to offer their thoughts and memo- 
ries. Humorous mention is made of the 
retailored, groovier uniforms for the third 
season, the shameless recycling of mon- 
ster costumes, and the show’s vast popu- 
larity in such far off places as Australia. 
You also get footage from the original 
unaired pilot; the 1990 25th anniversary 
reunion held in Boston; Bill Mumy's ap- 
pearance with the Robot on STUDS; and a 
mercifully brief glimpse of the lifeless Sat- 
urday afternoon animated incarnation of 
the show. Well-deserved tributes are 
given to Г.В. Abbott's special effects, 
which include some far more impressive 
bits than most people give the show 
credit for, and Johnny (now John) Will- 
iams' terrific music score, which offered 
not one but two great opening themes. 

Among the extras is the original CBS 
promo for the show ("Wouldn't Dad want 


to use this jetpack to avoid freeway traf- 
fic?”); Guy Williams’ screen test (in which 
an off-camera Irwin Allen encourages 
him to smoke!), and silent test footage of 
various effects shots, a section that runs 


far too long for even the most diehard 
LOST fans. 
If you can’t fulfill your Irwin Allen 


craving from this DVD then you must, by 
all means, grab the highly enjoyable 
documentary THE FANTASY WORLD OF 
IRWIN ALLEN. Originally shown on the 
Sci-Fi Channel, the whole scope of the 
Allen career is covered, starting with his 
days as a radio commentator and his 
Academy Award-winning documentary 
THE SEA AROUND US. An odd appear- 
ance by Allen on YOUR BET YOUR LIFE 
is seen, along with clips from his weird 
all-star history lesson, THE STORY OF 
MANKIND (1957); and coming attractions 
for THE BIG CIRCUS (1959) and FIVE 
WEEKS IN A BALLOON (1966). 

Of course, the bulk of the special con- 
centrates on the four sixties series, with 
original cast principals showing up from 
each, including THE TIME TUNNEL's 
Whit Bissell (who died not long after this 
was taped ) and LAND OF THE GIANTS’ 
Deanna Lund, who is not only fabulously 
well-preserved, but bears a striking re- 
semblance to Michelle Pfeiffer. VOY- 
AGE's David Hedison reminisces with 
humor about his initial resistance to do 
the show, having worked previously with 
Allen on THE LOST WORLD (1960); Stef- 
an Arngrim and other GIANTS cast mem- 
bers muse over the physical exertion en- 
dured while working with the show’s 
enormous props; and James Darren looks 
back with much affection on his partici- 
pation in THE TIME TUNNEL (which, for 
my money, boasted one of the most mem- 
orable set designs of the decade). 

A fair amount of time is spent on 
Allen's two exciting blockbuster hits of 
the seventies, THE POSEIDON ADVEN- 
TURE (1972) and THE TOWERING IN- 
FERNO (1974), including footage from 
behind-the-scenes featurettes showing 
how much control Allen exerted on his 
projects. For extra features, you get the 
sales promo hawking LAND OF THE GI- 
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ANTS; short pilots for two unrealized se- 
ries, CITY BENEATH THE SEA and THE 
MAN FROM THE 25TH CENTURY; and a 
delightfully hokey NATO promo reel that 
shows Allen arriving at his office on the 
20th Century Fox lot in a pink leisure suit 
(!) to talk about his full slate of upcoming 
projects, including two that never saw the 
light of day: THE CIRCUS and THE 
WALTER SYNDROME. 

Cohosted by LOST IN SPACE stars 
June Lockhart, Bill Mumy, and the Robot 
(Bob May), this 90-minute plus tribute to 
the Master of Disaster is chock-full of 
wonderful clips, all of which are guaran- 
teed to bring back a lot of good memories 
for those of us for who grew up in Irwin’s 
own special world of wonder. 

—Barry Monush 


NOSFERATU THE VAMPYRE 

Anchor Bay Entertainment 

$34.98 

Debate over Werner Herzog/s 1979 re- 
make of F. W. Murnau's early classic has 
lasted over 20 years. Some fans praised 
Herzog/s scene-for-scene recreation of the 
original; others found it derivative and 
boring. The most head-scratchingly odd 
criticism leveled at the film is that it isn't 
appropriate viewing if you're high on 
pot! One thing all film freaks could agree 
on, though, was that NOSFERATU THE 
VAMPYRE needed a legitimate American 
video release. Although sometimes tele- 
vised and available through various im- 
port sources, a first-rate, uncut copy was 
difficult to acquire. Thanks to the fine 
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folks at Anchor Bay, this need has been 
met—and the DVD offers cool extra fea- 
tures to boot! 

NOSFERATU THE VAMPYRE is truly 
haunting and somber; it makes one be- 
lieve that being a vampire would really 
be a terrible tragedy. Klaus Kinski gives 
an unforgettable performance as the un- 
dying Count, an unspeakably sad and 
weary Dracula rendered virtuaily inert by 
the weight of endless, lonely centuries. 
The film also boasts a fine score by Popul 
Vuh, excellent use of authentic Dutch lo- 
cations, and great performances from 
Bruno Ganz as Jonathan Harker and the 
lovely Isabelle Adjani as his pensive wife 
Lucy, the only person brave and pure 
enough to confront the undead. 

Herzog contributes many well-com- 
posed sequences that suggest both won- 
der and horror. Such images as Harker's 
midnight trek alongside a raging moun- 
tain torrent, Lucy’s confrontations with 
the Count, and the seemingly infinite fu- 
neral processions, linger in the viewer's 
mind. When Lucy wades through the 
streets, a once orderly and refined Ger- 
man city reduced to chaotic madness via 
Dracula’s plague, Herzog achieves one of 
the great Gothic moments in cinematic 
history. More than any other vampire 
film, NOSFERATU THE VAMPYRE con- 
veys the sensation of a waking nightmare. 

The DVD includes both German and 
English language versions, a behind-the- 
scenes featurette, and three trailers. The 
American trailers betray too many high- 
lights, but the Spanish teaser, a montage 
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of stills, effectively recreates the film's 
dreamlike mood. The highlight is prob- 
ably the audio commentary from Werner 
Herzog, a funny and informative track. 
Once again Anchor Bay earns praise 
from the horror community. Everything 


from the pristine quality of the prints to 
the extra goodies speaks volumes about 
the company’s commitment to interest- 
ing genre offerings. If you don't admire 
NOSFERATU THE VAMPYRE (straight 
or high!), this disc may convert you. If 
you're a member of the vampire's cult al- 
ready, don't hesitate—add this must-have 
DVD to your collection today. 
—Jonathan Malcolm Lampley 
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New and Out-of-Print 


Soundtracks Domestic, International, and Limited Edition Soundtracks 


Worldwide Mail Order 


Major Credit Cards Accepted 


113 East 12th Street, New York, NY 10003 


Phone (212) 533-1571 
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Я] eepers!" movie posters proclaimed, “The Creepers are 
after Bud & Lou!" 

Actually, Bud Abbott and Lou Costello were doing the 
chasing, trying to recapture their flagging box-office ap- 
peal. In retrospect, the idea seems obvious: Combine two 
fading film franchises—the Abbott and Costello comedies 
and the Universal monsters series—and hope each 
strengthens the other. Nevertheless, the concept remained 
a tough sell—especially to Lou Costello. He and Bud Abbott 
entered production for the movie that was originally (and 
rather foolishly) named THE BRAIN OF FRANKENSTEIN 
and would become ABBOTT and COSTELLO MEET FRANK- 
ENSTEIN reluctantly. Costello thought the team was mak- 
inga mistake. 

Instead, they were making their legacy. 

It's a tribute to the team’s brilliance that ABBOTT AND 
COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN (1948) is only arguably 
their best film. Convincing cases can also be made for 
BUCK PRIVATES and HOLD THAT GHOST (both 1941), 
THE TIME OF THEIR LIVES (1947), and a few other pic- 
tures. Yet, MEET FRANKENSTEIN remains the team's most 
popular and probably most-watched movie. It ranks as 
the finest horror comedy ever made, rivaled only by Mel 
Brooks’ affectionate horror burlesque, YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1974). 

Bud and Lou play Chick Young and Wilbur Gray, two 
bungling baggage handlers in La Mirada, Florida, who de- 
liver a pair of oversized crates to McDougall's House of 
Horrors. When the contents of the crates—the “lifeless” 
bodies of Count Dracula (Bela Lugosi) and the Frankenstein 
Monster (Glenn Strange)—mysteriously disappear, our he- 
roes are suspected of theft. Hoping to clear their names, 
they receive some unexpected, and unwanted, assistance 
from Lawrence Talbot (Lon Chaney Jr.), who hopes to de- 
stroy Dracula and the Monster and free the world of their 
menace. Unfortunately, Talbot's help requires a lot of over- 
time, and he's forced to—moonlight. 


Wilbur doesn't realize that Dracula and his hench- 
woman, Dr. Sandra Mornay (Lenore Aubert) plan to trans- 
plant his brain into the skull of the Monster, to make the 
creature more docile. He also doesn't realize that Joan 
Raymond (Jane Randolph) is an insurance investigator on 
the trail of the missing exhibits. Both women cozy up to 
Wilbur, much to Chick's befuddlement. The film offers little 
of the team's fabled verbal patter (no "Who's on First?" 
but more than compensates with a wealth of sight gags and 
physical humor. The moving-candle routine, first seen in 
HOLD THAT GHOST, returns from the dead to provide the 
movie's comic highlight. The picture closes with a no holds 
barred, knockdown, drag-out brawl between Chick, Wil- 
bur, and the monsters. It's the kind of battle royal the ad- 
vertising for earlier Universal monster rallies promised, 
but failed to deliver. 

For years, horror purists have carped that ABBOTT 
AND COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN demeans Uni- 
versal's beloved horror characters. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. If anything, the film treats the monsters 
with greater respect than Universal's earlier rallies. АП the 
monsters play important roles in the advancement of the 
story. The Wolf Man retains his trademark pathos, and the 
Frankenstein Monster has more to do than in HOUSE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1944) and HOUSE OF DRACULA (1945) 
put together. 

The production enabled Lon Chaney Jr. and Glenn 
Strange to take a victory lap for their portrayals of the Wolf 
Man and the Monster. Best of all, it allowed Bela Lugosi, af- 
ter a 17-year exile, to return to his most famous role as the 
King of the Vampires. The star responded with one of his 
greatest performances. Lugosi erased many of the errors 
that marred his famous but flawed emoting in the original 
DRACULA (1931) and delivered a subtle, menacing perfor- 
mance. This proved essential, because an unintentionally 
humorous performance (such as the ones Lugosi gave over 
at Monogram) would have sunk MEET FRANKENSTEIN. 
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PAGE 32: Bud Abbott and Lou Costello's best movie? Pos- 
sibly. Their most famous? No question about it, AB- 
BOTT AND COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN (1948) is 
the one everyone remembers, PAGE 33: “What we need is 
fresh blood—and brains," says an incognito Count 
Dracula (Bela Lugosi) to Wilbur Gray (Costello). LEFT: At 
McDougall’s House of Horrors, Dracula frees the Monster 
(Glenn Strange) from his crate. BELOW: Hot on the trail of 
Dracula and the Monster is Larry Talbot, The Wolf Man 
(Lon Chaney Jr.). The picture marked the fifth and final 
time Chaney portrayed his greatest contribution to 
horrordom. 


The movie's magic stems from the way its horror and hu- 
mor play off one another, each strengthening the other. It 
works because the monsters—or rather, the actors playing 
them— proceed as if nobody told them this was a comedy, 
though they are clearly, unquestionably in on the joke. 

Lenore Aubert provides another of the film's memo- 
rable portrayals as the femme fatale, Sandra. Frank Fer- 
guson bellows and blusters amusingly as McDougall. And 
the film’s final moments feature a surprise “appearance” by 
Vincent Price! 

No one, however, is more impressive in ABBOTT AND 
COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN than Abbott and Cos- 
tello themselves. Costello contributes a card catalog full of 
hilarious scare takes and pratfalls. Abbott gets his share of 
laughs as well, as Chick vents his ever-increasing exaspera- 
tion with Wilbur's RE sudden appeal to women. 
(He doesn't realize that both women are trying to dupe his 
pal.) Audiences would never know the team approached 
this project without conviction, a tribute to Bud and Lou's 
professionalism. a dramatic improvement over the VHS version. The disc's 

Priced at $29.95, Universal's DVD release is transferred sound quality is superb, which makes it that much easier to 
from a good but not outstanding grain print. Mild speck- enjoy Frank Skinner's delightful score. 

S Bearing the hefty title ABBOTT AND COSTELLO 
€ MEET THE MONSTERS: THE MAKING OF ABBOTT AND 
COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN, the DVD's original 
documentary—written and hosted by film scholar David J. 
Skal—provides a veritable feast of behind-the-scenes infor- 
mation. Skal attempts to balance the emphasis between Bud 
and Lou and the monsters, but winds up focusing more on 
Lugosi, Chaney, and Strange than the film's nonhorror 
stars—not that many of those who purchase the disc will 
mind. Skal also tries to strike an appropriate note of levi. 
with the documentary. Unfortunately, the humor—includ- 
ing a music video cobbled together from the film—seems 
forced and doesn't play particularly well. 

Gregory William Mank—who ranks among the most 
dedicated film historians—provides the feature’s running 
commentary, which proves as informative and splendidly 
written as any of Mank's many superb books. Tossed in for 
good measure are production notes, bios, a gallery of pho- 
tographs, posters and lobby cards, and the original theatri- 
cal trailer. 

It's worth noting that ABBOTT AND COSTELLO 
MEET FRANKENSTEIN was not released as part of the 
Monsters Classics series, but rather as the first installment 
of a new series: "Universal Studios Comedy Legends.” 
Fans can only guess what future installments of the se- 
ries will include. Hopefully, more Bud and Lou. (HOLD 

THAT GHOST and THE TIME OF THEIR LIVES 
would be nice, for starters.) Then what? Perhaps 
W.C. Fields—although THE BANK DICK (1940) is 
already scheduled for release by Criterion. Brace 
yourself for the possibility of Ma and Pa Kettle and 
Francis, the Talking Mule. It's probably too much to hope 
for Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson's long-overlooked quartet 
of Universal releases: HELLZAPOPPIN’ (1941), CRAZY 
HOUSE (1943), GHOST CATCHERS (1944), and SEE MY 
LAWYER (1945). 

But who knows? Maybe Universal will leave us laugh- 
ingafterall.... 
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HORROR MOVIE MUSIC 


BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN: The classic Franz Wax- 
man score, plus The Invisible Ray Suite. 


HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN: All the music for your 
favorite monsters (Dracula, The Wolf Man, The Mon- 
ster) by Hans J. Salter and Paul Dessau. 


DRACULA—CLASSIC SCORES FROM HAMMER 
HORROR: Horror of Dracula, Vampire Circus, Hands 
of the Ripper, etc. 


THE MONSTER MUSIC OF HANS J. SALTER & 
FRANK SKINNER: Son of Frankenstein, The Invisible 
Man Returns, The Wolf Man. 


HORROR!: Horrors of the Black Museum, The Haunt- 


ing, Night of the Demon, Abominable Snowman, Witch- 
finder General, Konga, Curse of the Werewolf, more. 


$18.95 each!!! 


Kk or money order to 
Scarlet Street Music 
Box 604, Glen Rock, NJ 07452 


Exclusive Offer 


-Available NOW for the first time- 
Not sold in any store! 


America's funniest comedy duo, 


Bud Abbott and Lou Costello 


This heartwarming documentary explores the lives of bath 
Bud and Lou. It contains a generous sampling of background 
information. flm clips, anecdotes, lona lost archive photos 
private collection photos and never before seen footage of the 
only Abbott and Costello Convention. Youll me ie family 
members. Chris Costello, Paddy Costello and Bud Abb 

See recreations of Bud & Louis early Burlesque routines. 

lts like having three separate videos all on one tape 


Part I: The lives and times of Bud Abbott and 
Lou Costello 

Part ll: Highlights of the only Abbott and Costello 
Convention ever held. See Marc Lawrence. Guest 
of Honor at the conve Љо appeared 

in three Abbott and Costello movies, 

Part ШЕ А guided tour of Lou Costello's 
hometown of Paterson, New Jersey, narrated 

by his boyhood pal and cousin. Lou Rege 


A Must See for All Abbott & Costello Fans 


"NOW ACCEPTING VISA & MASTERCARD" 
CALL 973-523-5239, 12pm-9pm EST. 
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BLACK CAMEL 


5.05. COAST GUARD 
THE VAMPIRE 
ALLIGATOR PEOPLE 
MANY OTHERS, 


BRUCE TINKEL 
P.O. BOX 65 


EDISON, NJ 08818-0065 
EMAIL: HORROR716@AOL. COM 
WEBSITE: WWW.ANGELFIRE.COM/NJ2/HORRORSHOP 
SEND $2.00 FOR LIST OF AVAILABLE TILES 


OR VISIT MY WEBSITE 


This was a project that was three v 
making, The program has been recorded in the 

SP mode on professional grade video tape for the 
highest quali. All packaged in a hard 
shell library case for permanent storage. 

This two hour video has been officially authorized by 
the estates of both Bud Abbott and Lou Costello. 


у these three video segments would have a combined 
value of over $5000. But, vou will all three in one dynamite 
package for $29.95. THATS A SAVINGS OF 40 


All orders wil be shipped by priority mai 


Sond check or money order now to 


Larry Harrington Productions 
75 Belgrade Avenue 
Clifton, New Jersey 07013 


30 Day Money Back Guarantee 
2 Ves, please rush my VHS video. 


Copies of “Memories of Bud & Low, 120 min. 
Only 82995 each plus $300 P&H 


New Jersey residents please add 6% sales tax 

My payment of $ is enclosed. 
AME 

ADDRESS 

cv 
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and а dtound from dell! 


by Charles Prepolec 


he footprints of a gigantic Hound will 

once again be crossing the television 
screens of North American viewers this fall. 
As we approach the 100th Anniversary of the 
first publication of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
The Hound of the Baskervilles (1902), the timing 
couldn’t be better. 

On July 12, 2000, Muse Entertainment En- 
terprises in association with Hallmark Enter- 
tainment and the Odyssey Channel, an- 
nounced their intention to produce for TV a 
new $4.5 million version of the classic Sher- 
lock Holmes tale The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
Muse Entertainment Enterprises Inc. is a 
Montreal based television and film produc- 
tion/distribution company established in June 
1998. By the end of 1999, Muse and its affili- 
ates had coproduced or provided production 
services for 29 different projects, including 23 
TV movies and miniseries, four feature films, 
and two TV series. THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES is to be broadcast this fall on 
CTV in Canada and the Odyssey Network in 
the USA. International distribution will be 
handled by Hallmark. Currently in produc- 
tion as a followup is THE SIGN OF FOUR, 
with the likelihood of two more television 
films down the line. 

This new production of Conan Doyle's 
classic tale of the spectral hound features 42- 
year-old Matt Frewer in the role of Sherlock 


Holmes. Frewer is, of course, best known for 
his Max Headroom character in both a TV 
program and long-running cola commercials, 
but has also appeared in a number of feature 
films, including HONEY, I SHRUNK THE 
KIDS (1986) and LAWNMOWER MAN 2 
(1996). His distinctive voice has been featured. 
in many animated programs, including THE 
PINK PANTHER, HERCULES, and GAR- 
GOYLES. Born in Washington, D.C., Frewer 
lived in Victoria, British Columbia until the 
age of 15 and then relocated to northern 
Ontario. He spent 11 years in England study- 
ing at the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School and 
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the National Youth Theatre of Great Britain before moving 
on to various classical and contemporary works on stage in 
London. Six feet three inches tall and with strong, angular 
features, he appears to be well suited to the role of Holmes. 
Originally up for the part of Stapleton, it was quickly de- 
cided that he was well suited to the part of the Great Detec- 
tive. His kinetic style will certainly add energy and sponta- 
neity to the character. 

Commenting on the role, 
fun and challengin; l 
keep a bubble of 


me a different 
; ts him that he is 
З л and so far е has been played 
р idience has certain 
[ tions. After Гуе met these expectations, I can fill in 
rest of the character." 
In the pivotal role of Dr. John H. Watson is Edmonton, 


lains, “It is really 


has a rumpled 


Alberta-born actor Kenneth Welsh. A staple of Canadian 
theater and television, his training includes time with the 
National Theatre School of Canada as well as 

Stratford. His portrayal of politi 

Thatcher in LOVE AND HATÉ, won him, 


Award (the Canadian equivalent of the U! 
for B rin р miniseries. 


tot wards, including tj 
hie; 
he 
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rsity of Alberta and is the t 
Award from the National Theatre 

(s ong his more than 30 films are 
скосорн ӨӨ огт П (Tons), THE HOUSE ON CAR- 
ROLL STREE 88), THE FRESHMAN (1990), and LEG- 
ENDS OF THE FALL (1994). American television viewers 
will most likely recall Welsh as the sinister Windom Earle in 
David Lynch’s quirky series TWIN PEAKS. 


dness about hi w 
erent from some of the m 


Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson (Matt Frewer and Kenneth Welsh) are put on the case of THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES by Dr. Mortimer and venture into a rather rustic-looking Baker Street for clues. 


Welsh's Watson will be a staunch and active partner m 
Holmes, with no sign of Nigel Bruceian buffoonery to be 
found. He views Watson as an admirable and capable Af- 
ghan war veteran who can hold his own in any situation. 

"You know that Watson is sometimes play 
who is, how shall I say, short of brea 


ties, ve 
ikes to have youn| 
ages to banter a 


Watson, Welsh says: "Watson and 

nt each other. Watson looks with his eyes 

olmes looks with his mind. They bicker a lot be- 

cause they are so extreme. And we played them—well, as 

might be said, as a couple of old queens sometimes. That 

will be a different t too. I mean they've been 

living together for ind of bitchy to each 

other. Like a cou ve together, they 
have their own w: 

& Holmes, Welsh 
Matt is quite insane 
has a kind of comic 
Think is a little dif- 
ffy versions of the role. We 
both try to play the comedy of it a little bit. My approach is 
slightly different from his, because Watson is a little more 
conservative, but he plays a wild and crazy Holmes." 

Appearing as the youthful Sir Henry Baskerville and 
adding a touch of glamour, is 28-year-old Jason London. 
Among his credits is the title role in the recent television 
miniseries JASON AND THE ARGONAUTS, as well as film 
roles in TO WONG FOO, THANKS FOR EVERYTHING, 
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JULIE NEWMAR (1995) and THE RAGE: CARRIE 2 (1999). 
London's Sir Henry is a plain-speaking American deter- 
mined to overcome the ghastly goings on at his newly in- 
herited ancestral pile. 

Filmed entirely in and around Montreal, with the inclu- 
sion of inserts shot in the UK, this production had distinct 
challenges to meet. Foremost among them was turning the 
charming streets of Old Montreal and the surrounding ar- 
eas into the familiar locations of 19th-century England 
within a 22-day shooting schedule. Production designer 
Jean-Baptiste Tard, working with a budget of $600,000, had 
to not only create the Baker Street set, but also a frontage 
for Baskerville Hall. The facade for Baskerville Hall is ap- 
parently an exact reproduction of the facade of a 400-year- 
old English manor house. The st structure is 60 feet long 
and 32 fcet high, and took сч complete 

Dr nene real 
x tone wall that re 


g was to 


uired the creati TON of, 3000 “rocks” o; 
ion in Harri located"on the foothills of 
aurentian ug 9 " was made from 
oam, then coate va laye: oncrete, bits of fun- 


nd moss, and in. ually hand-painted. The bog, 
ere the hound meets its fate, was created on location in 
r Quebec. 

Regarding the production design, Tard states, “What I 
try to achieve in my work is an abundance and richness of 
detail. For Holmes’ residence, we searches the 
and funky because he was an eccentric Vi 

Ina move to differentiate this prod 
ous films, the focus will be heavily on, 
Holdin di gy reins is Englis| 

8 o il s director of phd 

MERS (1979) а 


Velsk ments on Gibbons’ style as a direc- 

P spect for the way he seems to be 
shooting, E think is probably very, very detailed and 
well chosen shots. He has a very careful idea of the way he 
wants us to look, as he himself was a director of photogra- 
phy before he was a director. He has a very decisive ap- 
proach to his directing, but he has a great regard for the ac- 
tors' knowledge of their roles, too. He'll sometimes shoot a 
shot from several different angles and find that he's run out 
of time, but it's really well worth it overall, because you'll 
see the result. It's going to be a very beautiful picture, be- 
sides being a well-told story." 

Gibbons clearly wants to maintain suspense and give 
this HOUND a lot of bite. Explaining his approach, he says, 
“This is the scariest HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES ever 


LEFT and RIGHT: Emma Campbell is Beryl Stapleton and Ja 
living under the threat of a spectral Hound of Hell. CENTER 


Hall, scene of the recent death of Sir Charles Baskerville. 
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made! None of the many previous versions has been very 
scary. We set out to exploit the thriller and supernatural as- 
pects of this classic tale. In the original tale, Holmes, a man 
of reason, dismisses the Hound early on and says that it is 
the work of a human agent and not the work of the devil— 
but Holmes’ rational thinking holds readers back from be- 
lieving in the Hound. It prevents them from being swept up 
by the thrilling, supernatural possibilities. Viewers will be- 
lieve that, perhaps, the Hound is from Hell, and we will 
take them on a үрэн tingling, enthralling ride.” 

Humor and horror are certainly the distinguishing fea- 


tures of the streamlined script provided by Ё 
nated writer Joe Wiesenfeld. While 

mostly from Holmes’ eccentric behav 
ing of 

sive an 


Co from the plof т characterization. 

cript is faithful : Conan 

ovell ugh at times the i ba 
od Henry's dialogu: 
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C Certain familiar sequences have been drastically al- 
tered'or deleted altogether. Among the most notable fatali- 
ties are Mortimer's dog and the delightful scene with cabby 
John Clayton. Mortimer's dog was seen as a needless en- 


cumbrance, and on o, set was viewed as quite 

enough. Still, the DM from the opening 

“cane deductions’ ce 18 removal of the cabby se- 

quence is surpris pod на! emphasizes hu- 

was vé the action to the 

uickly as possible, perhaps for bud- 

getary consider. All othe hairs are present, in- 
luding the often overlog ‚yöhs. 

Another change to t comes in the noncanoni- 
cal saddling of Holmes with the deerstalker in a stroll down 
Baker Street. As Holmes spends so little time onscreen, it is 
clear that the production needed to confirm Frewer as 
Holmes in the eyes of the general public. Hence the fixing 
of Frewer in the stereotype accoutrements. A line is in- 
serted into the script in an effort to explain this. When 
reaching for a hat, Holmes suggests that as he is on a hunt, 
a hunter's cap is appropriate—a bit thin, but a wink to the 
audience indicating that the writer and director realized 
the garb was not suitable, but had to be there. 

The biggest change comes with the timing of Holmes’ 
reappearance. Instead of revealing, his presence to Watson 


at the stone hut, he doesn't turn up until the climax of the 
action. Gibbons explained this as another effort to maintain 


Continued on page 41 


n London is Sir Henry Baskerville, star-crossed lovers 
r Henry, Dr. Mortimer, and Watson arrive at Baskerville 
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ghuttingion D Dez 
JE Gibbons 


SIC We 


orn in England, Rodne D 
os to Montreal in 1968 to study 
chemistry. Looking for employment, 
he took a job ata film laboratory. 
"Chemistry was chemistry," Gibbons 
says. Soon he was taking film courses at 
Concordia University and making stu- 
dent films. 
^] took a crooked path to filmmaking,” 
he says, laughing. He worked as assis- 
tant cameraman for the National Film 
Board of Canada and was soon a director 
of Photography. 
"T also kept writing screenplays be- 
cause ] always loved to write,” he adds. 
Gibbons was the scriptwriter of the 
feature DIGGERS (1993) and TV’s LASSIE 
(1997-98). He was the director of pho- 
tography for SCANNERS II (1991) and 
SCREAMERS (1995). Gibbons directed 
OWD BOB (1997), LITTLE MEN (1997), 
and THE PACT (1999). Having put Lassie 
through her paces, Gibbons was ready to 
tackle a dog of a different color: THE 
HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES . ... 


Scarlet Street: How did you become involved 
with this new version of THE HOUND OF 
THE BASKERVILLES? 

Rodney Gibbons: How did I become in- 
volved? A call from my agent! She said, 
“Listen, Muse Entertainment and Hall- 
mark are making THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES and they want to inter- 
view you.” I said, “Sure! Let's go!” I went 
down, got interviewed, got the job! As 
simple as that! 

55: Whose idea was it to produce this new 
version of the story? 

RG: Really, I can't say specifically, but 1 
think the original idea came from the 
Hallmark people or possibly the Odys- 
sey people. I would imagine that the ex- 
ecutive producer, Steve Hewitt, had a 
lotto do with it. 

55: Had you read any of the Holmes stories 
prior to your involvement? 

RG: Well, I read them, but I read them 
about 30 years ago back in England. I 
can’t say I remembered a great deal about 
them. Гуе certainly seen a lot of Sherlock 


doy Charles Prepe 


lee 


Holmes films over the years, but I'm not 
nor was I ever an avid reader of Sherlock 
Holmes stories. 

SS: Did the Holmes films you've seen affect 
‘your approach io this production? 

RG: They did in a couple of ways, be- 
cause you don't want to repeat, you don't 
want to copy what someone else has 
done—although sometimes you'll see 
some good ideas in them, which feeds 
your own creativity. You find ways to use 
the idea, but with your own interpreta- 
tion. I looked at about three or four dif- 
ferent versions of THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES, just to see what they'd 
done with it, and took off from there. Of 
course, they're all different, because 
they're from different periods and they're 
different styles. I wanted to make some- 
thing original. I think we did! 

55: What will set your version of THE 
HOUND apart from other adaptations? 

RG: Well, first and foremost, ће dynam- 
ics between Watson and Sherlock is a lot 
different than anything Га seen before. 
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PAGE 39: Rodney Gibbons sets up a shot for THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, while Sherlock Holmes (Matt 
Frewer, that is) waits patiently. LEFT: Gibbons stages a scene at Baskerville Hall with Barrymore (Arthur Hoden) and 
ks! 


Mrs. Bari 


We really played up the comedic aspect, 
for example— not that its a comedy, of 
course, but Holmes being the quirky, ec- 
centric type that he is, he often comes 
across as quite funny and humorous. We 
tried to exploit that. Also, in the book and 
in most of the other versions, Holmes, 
being the very rational man that he is, al- 
most immediately discounts any possi- 
bility of there being a supernatural con- 
nection to the Hound. And that is evident 
then throughout the rest of the story. 
What we tried to do—although Holmes is 
still as rational as ever—we tried to keep 
a certain ambiguity as to whether there is 
a supernatural Hound or not. We also re- 
structured the story a bit, although all of 
the other versions did this. In the book, 
Holmes sheds his disguise in front of 
Watson and basically ts 
servations and deductions and 

who's responsible, 


layed his shedding of the disguise 
towards the end of the third act. 

It's surprising that you've reduced 
Holmes’ screen time, since usually an at- 
tempt is made to do exactly the opposite. 

RG: We wanted to do something differ- 


llenge in bring- 
ееп? 


s lots of those! 

em ча. was doing it 

айл 22 days finding locations that 
could serve fo oor here in Québec ! 
There are not many and so we had to do 


a little trickery. We went to England and 
did quite a bit of shooting on Dartmoor 
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itself, getting various shots of the moor- 
land to use as transitions, to use as the 
credit sequence and also to use as plate 
shots encompassing CGI shots. Ona 
couple of occasions, for example, we 
blended Dartmoor backgrounds with 
Québec foregrounds to give it that sense 
of rolling moorland. In Québec, you don’t 
have that kind of rolling, barren moor- 
land that is Dartmoor, so we found a 
place where there’s a nice little group of 
hills and valleys. We used that and we 
ССГе4 the moorland in when needed. 
The other great challenge—well, anytime 
you're working with animals is a chal- 
lenge, so the dog was a big challenge, too! 
SS: Were there any particular difficulties with 
the dog? 


RG: The problem was the ti 
From the beginning of pre 
a “ФЭ 


started shootin; 
the so we only ha 


e found a op 
e job, but they 
trained from scratch 


we'd be better off going 

trained dog. That's why we went with 
Eno, who is a good technical actor; he can 
hit his marks and growl on cue and run 
on cue and snap or bark and do whatever 
he has to do on cue. He was pretty good! 


55, er: got a black German 
a 


a lot of hounds, their mu: 

thei When they growl, 

п’ Bt a fierce growl. 

Eno faire pulled his muzzle back 

into a grow! fis teeth were very promi- 

nent. He looked quite fierce. 

i$: What sort of special effects were used to 
give the Hound his hellish appearance? 

RG: Well, it’s only in the flashback, when 

Dr. Mortimer is explaining the appear- 

ance of the dog and says, “With eyes 


оте ( Leni Parker), two servants with a secret. RIGHT: The Hound of Hell 


aglow like the fires of Hell .. ." He'll have 
blazing red eyes. We used red contacts, 
but we'll add to that with CGI and give a 
nice, demonic glow to the Hound and a 
little bit of dragon breath and so on and 
so forth. 

55: He looks quite fierce in the HOUND pub- 
licity photos. 

RG: Actually, he was a very friendly 
dog—but he's an actor! (Laughs) 

55: Speaking of actors, did you enjoy working 
with Matt Frewer, Kenneth Welsh, and Jason 
London? 

RG: Matt's a character and a half! He was 


loved working tog 
Ors for me. 


that he does. They really play: 

close relationship between Watson and 

Holmes and the light competition be- 

tween them, because Watson is con- 

stantly trying to prove to Holmes that he 
ly his methods. But, of course, 


wrong! (Laughs) 
ly gets the opportunity т 
, since he pretty much carries 
film from the end of 
ost the end of the third 
and the beginning of 
Watson! 
For a mystery, THE HOUND 
ISKERVILLES hasn't very many 
suspects. Have you introduced any red her- 
rings or tried to cast suspicion on any other 
characters besides the killer? 
RG: No. That was one of the problems, 
too, since there are no other suspects 
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HOLMES, HEADROOM, AND А HOUND FROM HELL 
Continued from page 38 

suspense longer than in previous versions. He rightly 
points out that much of the plot is revealed at the hut s. 
quence, leaving the climax as merely a followup to Holme 
Holmes has less to do 


revelations. The downside is t! 
than ever before. 
But what of Ни 
that a large blac 
аз received that! 


handler Raymond 
рс $ well-trained ad. Kenneth Welsh 
ri ts one incident, though, where Eno was just a touch 
enthusiastic: 

^ “I think there was one thing that was very, very funny. 
There was a scene in which Watson is watching. He sees in 
the distance what he thinks is Sir Henry, but it's the, 
wearing the borrowed clothes. The dog attaekgjhi 
stuntman falls back over the cliff and lan: 
out of frame. The dog attacked him all ri 

jm. It looked like 


rific in profile fr distance, you know, 
sun So the stu 
! of stopping, growh 2e E 
he's supposed to do—he jumped ri er 
funny! idv: sympathize with animals on the 
m much going on around them. 
terview, Rodney Gibbons explained that 
the problem with a typical hound is that, even when ag- 
gressively growling, the jowls of many hounds do not pull 
back far enough to reveal the dog's teeth, which is certainly 
not the case with the muzzle of a German Shepher 
Through the use of contacts and CGI effects, Eno is trans- 
formed into a rather nasty piece of work. We shall see just 
what it is that this dog gets up to in the nighttime .. .. 
In the shadow of the Granada series, this new Holmes 
series will obviously be subject to direct comparisons. While 


_ Sir Henry and DÆ Watson ard gre@ted by Barrymore 
faithful—if somewhat questionable— 


tler. Did the Д do it? Only time and 


2406 all dm Sherlock Holmes Will tell 


"likely not the most cano! 

Baskervilles, there is a great deal of enthusiasm and first-rate 
workmanship evident in the project. Frewer is a talented 
and capable actor, whose Holmes, whether canonical or 
not, will no doubt make a strong impression. With over 150 
actors previously in the role, there is certainly room for yet 
another interpretation. Clearly the producers feel strongly 
enough about the success of the television film that more 
are already on the way. 

The Odyssey Channel airs THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES on Saturday, October 21 (8-10pm, ET/PT), 
encoring Sunday, October 22 (4-6pm, ET/PT), Thursday, 
October 26 (9-Lipm, ET/PT), and Sunday, October 29 (9- 
11pm, ET/PT). 


Jeremy 


Brett 


as Sherlock Holmes 


Now you can own the entire Granada series of 
Sherlock Holmes mysteries on video, complete 


and uncut! 

A Scandal in Bohemia 
The Dancing Men 
The Naval Treaty 

The Solitary Cyclist 
The Crooked Man 
The Speckled Band 
The Blue Carbuncle 
The Copper Beeches 
The Greek Interpreter 
The Norwood Builder 
The Resident Patient 
The Red-Headed League 
The Final Problem 
Wisteria Lodge 

Lady Frances Carfax 
The Illustrious Client 
Shoscombe Old Place 
The Creeping Man 
The ing Detective 
The Golden Pince-Nez 
The Red Circle 


The Last Vampyre (Two Hours) 

The Empty House 

The Abbey Grange 

The Musgrave Ritual 

The Second Stain 

The Man With the Twisted Lip 

The Priory School 

The Six Napoleons 

The Devil's Foot 

Silver Blaze 

The Sign of Four (Two Hours) 

The Bruce-Partington Plans 

The Problem of Thor Bridge 

The Boscombe Valley Mystery 

The Master Blackmailer (Two Hours) 
The Hound of the Baskervilles (Two Hours) 
The Eligible Bachelor (Two Hours) 
The Three Gables 

The Mazarin Stone 

The Cardboard Box 


Send check or money order to Scarlet 
Street Video, P.O. Box 604, Glen Rock, NJ 
07452. VHS only. Shipping in continental 
05А —$4 first tape, $2 each additional 
tape. Canada—$8 first tape, $4 each addi- 
tional tape. Foreign—insured surface (for 
airmail, double rates) $11 first tape, $5 each 
additional tape. Orders must have street 
address. NJ residents add 656 sales tax. 
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chatt Ф rewer 


СОМЕ by Charles |Erspollee 


att Frewer was born in Washington, DC, and raised in Victoria, BC, 

Canada. In 1984, he auditioned for the role of Max Headroom, then a 
veejay for a British music show. After two seasons, Max Headroom was dis- 
covered by USA programmers and turned into a short-lived sci-fi series. 
Matt went on to play the leads in the series DOCTOR DOCTOR and 
ЗНАКУ GROUND, as well as make several feature appearances, including 
HONEY, I SHRUNK THE KIDS (1986). He has also found a niche as a voice 
actor, most recently in Disney's HERCULES (1997) as Panic, as well as on 
television in THE PINK PANTHER, ALADDIN, and GARGOYLES. Already 
identified with one cult character, Frewer has few qualms about taking on 
the role of the world's greatest detective, Mr. Sherlock Holmes... . 


Scarlet Street: Tell us about being cast as 
Sherlock Holmes in THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES. 

Matt Frewer: They actually got in touch 


with me—Muse Entertainment and a 
producer that I worked with bef y 


about playing the 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKER- 

ES and I met with Steve and the di- 

or, Rodney Gibbons. They walked 

away kind of going, “Hum, maybe he'd 

make a good Holmes.” At that point, they 
were in easy negotiations with a very 
well-known English actor, and it just 
worked out in my favor. So I’m very 
pleased with it! (Laughs) It’s obvi- 
ously erf ‚and a great 
into a franchise, which 


lolmes sto- 
nt with this 


МЕ: I read a f Һет when I was 
a kid and had ol usly seen a lot of 
the movies, in particular the Basil 
Rathbone ones and the Jeremy Brett 
ones for BBC. I was familiar with it 
as a fan. THE HOUND OF THE |" 
BASKERVILLES, that's the one that 
everybody seems to know—I'd cer- 
tainly read that one. 

SS: Did seeing any of the previous ver- 
sions effect how you chose to portray | 
Sherlock Holmes? 

MF: No, I don’t think so, because 
Rodney was eager to make this the 
scariest HOUND ever and wanted 
more modern take on i 

portraying this par 


t notion of who 9 
whaishe is; I mean, he's 
t detective and so obviously you 
to fulfill certain markers. Once that’s 
, then the canvas is pretty wide open 
to bring your own stuff to it and, hope- 
fully, that's what I did. 
SS: What was your main focus for the char- 
acter of Holmes? 
МЕ: The main focus is the fact that the 
guy is brilliant and has these brain 
is so excited with a 
ets ahead of him- 


ind of big-gear 
changes makes for his eccentricity. That's 
one of the fun things to play, these abrupt 
gear changes. 
58: Is there any intention to delve into 
Holmes’ darker side, such as his drug use? 
MF: I hope so. In THE HOUND, it was 
touched on in an early dra then 
somewhat ironed out, Бес, i 
going to be a fami 
oriented netw 
this franchis 


ona fi 
on wi 
ng 


there's going to be more illusions to that 
and to why Holmes is isolated by his ge- 
nius, you know and the eccentricity and 
slightly warped quality that goes along 
with that isolation. 

: So how much of Matt Frewe 
herlock Holmes? 


sider myself a movie and 

as opposed to a movie or television p 
and so I like to think I'm not hired time 
and time again to play myself. When the 
final cut comes in and I have a look at it, 
I think, "Yeah, that’s some of me and oh, 


that's a side I haven't seen before." 
There's hopefully a good mix of things. 1 
would say I brought a certain amount of 
humor to Holmes, but again it comes out 
of these weird gear changes. 

S: n't English yourself, you 


igh school in On- 


8 really just The 
I didn't want to 


either a Ui drama program or do 
a method training. I just though, "I'll go 
to England!” and 1 attended the National 
Youth Theatre of Great Britain while I 
was going to the Bristol and Vic Theatre 
School. I actually did a couple of years 
with The National Youth Theatre, and 
then one more year when I started my 
first year at Bristol and V i three 
years there and spent m Ly 

doing all the reps 

stuff, movies—i 

SS: Among other 

OF SHERWOO) 


TOR 


of a shock for unwary viewers. Matt Frewer! 
What's he doing there? 


adian Consulate 
ack!” (Laughs) 


1” gl 
Ф: Was there any re 


as Holmes, since 


МЕ: There will certainly be Homes afi- 
cionados who will say it’s a bastardiza- 
tion, but that's part of the territory. I think 
it'sa pretty good fit, character wise, and 
given where I trained and spent a lot of 
my early acting years, I consider myself a 
ahead of the game—that 
téps ahead of other North 
s who would be con- 
le. So the answer 
а in that I wasn't 
ind, but am qualified 
Y laughs) 
le physical look for 
haria: 
MF: I think so! 
55: Rodney Gibbons, the director, did 
say that your English accent is flawless! 
MF: Oh, that was very nice coming 
from an English fellow! I appreciate 
that! 
SS: Other actors have considered the role 
of Sherlock Holmes as something of a 
curse. Basil Rathbone certainly did, and 
Jeremy Brett did to some degree. Do you 
foresee that there may be some issues for 
you, such as the darkness of the character 
or even typecasting? 


MF: That's a good question! АНТ 
know is that it's. race 
ter and there а! 


ries that Arthı 
that it seems 
chise. When у 
to play a great 
ries—there a 
around—you 
*] didn't have any 
this. Part of the attraction for me, 
too, particularly after hanging out 
for a couple of days with the production, 
was Rodney who's created a great col- 
ое working atmosphere. Also, 
g with Ken Welsh as Wat- 
“¿of but had never met be- 
а стар shoot, you know; 
ether you're gonna 
istry with the guy, 
ng like a house on fire 


d go. That was such a 
hat there just didn't 
ownside. 


SS: Bo d Kenneth Welsh appeared in 
KISSINGER AND NIXON, but you never 
mei on that project. 
МЕ We weren't working the same days. 1 
didn't even know he was in that! 
55: He played the New York Times reporter, 
Scotty Reston. 

olut 
No, we never 


ae n 
ences to Scotty 


(Laughs) 
55: Small world! 
SCARLET e. 


k i 


LEFT: Matt Frewer proves to be a snappy dresser as Job in LAWNMOWER MAN 2 (1996). RIGHT: Frewer also plays 


58: Kenneth Welsh described the relationship 
between Holmes and Watson as like a couple of 
old queens who have lived together for ages. 
ME: We were joking about that, because 
there's that kind of affectionate bickerin 
going on. We would do a scene, we‘ 
Took at each other and say, "Oh, my God! 
Do you think we went 100 far?" Hope- 
fully, people will come away from this 
fea that, not only do these guys 
jogether, but they have a real 
е each other. 15 going to be 
interesting, tone, THE SIGN OF 
HE FO! е Watson falls for 
y Mor fri who comes to vi 
ith the mystery to solve, and 1 won- 
ow Sher ld feel about that, 
her thy be a certain jeal- 
Tm 5 a homoerotic 
going д s these two 


fys who, ‘h other and they're old 
friends. kind of shorthand with 
each oi lou don't find with new 
acquaint 


SS: Sort of an Oscar and Felix thing. You 


mentioned Watson and his romance. Appar- 
ently, he won't marry in the series, but there's 
а ine with Holmes saying, "You deserted me 
for a wife!” There's a wistfulness lo i. 

MF: You gotta wonder what that line's 
about! There is a certain kind of emo- 
tional jealousy there; he feels, “I’m the 
apex of the triangle and I'm all alone!” 
SS: Is surprising how little sereen time 
Holmes has in this new HOUND. There's 
wen les than usual! 
MF: I know: 

at the beginning and. 
you go off and m 
have some stuff 


He's in 


reason that he knew everything was be- 
cause he was there on the moors the 
‘whole time, monitoring the situ 
ping an eye on Watson 
screwing up! There's this kind 
the head mentor feel” about th 1 
onehip, as well as all the 


night, beca 
and he'd lost 
оп hands and kre 
contact! (Laughs) 
me when you found it!” 
SS: Oh, hilarious 
ME: Yeah, but it was fun to do, really fun, 
and we all had a great time. Long may 
that continue! 
58: How does filming in Canada compare 10 
the States? 
МЕ The crews are just as good if not bet- 
ter than they are in the States. There's a 
el of— you know, I don't know whether 
= naivete or just good old guileless en- 
thusiasm, but 1 prefer it—of everybody 
mucking in as opposed to saying, “I'll get 
to moving that light when T finish this 
doughnut.” (Laughs) That's the thing 
the States—everything is so unionized 
that you can’t do anything for fear of 
crossing an invisible picket line. 
ie been in relatively few period 
find it more challenging or re- 
lay in a historical selling? Is it 
‘nto character because you've got 
costume? 
ing an historical charac- 
ould any other prepa- 
" B time it's different is 
when you're playing somebody who is 
not Kilos because then you have a 
сең ibility to getting that as- 


y trailer; call 


dress-up in THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, but the program has him sporting Sherlock Holmes’ country 
clothes in Baker Street! Kenneth Welsh is Watson, and Gordon Masten plays Dr. Mortimer. 


pect of it right. But no, I don't treat it any 
differently, although obviously what you 
have to let percolate through is the kind 
of morals and mores of the time, With 
р cular show, Holmes is a Victo- 
Метал and, at the time, he'd 
In a recognizable star on the 
ven that Victorian gentlemen 
reen like peacocks and "show a 


ms of prepa 
mt tobe 
ay through, the way I approach 
ling. 

Auch of your work involves sci-fi 
themes MAX HEADROOM, SCI FA 
TOR, THE STAND—and now this 
is a mystery with fantastic elements, 
ever long to play just normal, everyday guys 
in normal, everyday situations? 

MF: Well, you know, what's normal? If 
you get too normal, then you don't have. 
drama anymore, you don't have any con- 
flict—I mean, sci-fi is obviously the ex- 
treme end in that people are put into © 
treme situations and exhibit fairl 
emotions, W 

very happy, 

really саго bec 

alien!” 1 fii lay 
what's wha cter than 


dialogue, 
across f1 kissed 

got my throat cut! 

55: Nice start! 

ME: And my mom came to see that, 
(Laughs) My brother was with her, and 


LEFT: At last, a role with some 


Miller, a parent who (surprise!) runs away to Camp Second Change. R 
ter, MAX HEADROOM starred Frewer in the dual roles of Max and Е 


ELO merum 
Equi 
Ee е 


gain, in 
alis Records was, 3 
VJ or Vid: 


orge Stone, and he 
1 direc- 
belle. 
SA in- 
aracter 
riendly, who was a sort of 
prototype computer-generated man. He 
thought, "Wow, I wonder if we could do 
something with that to get this VJ idea off. 
the ground!” They realized that things 
just weren't technologically advanced 
‘enough to do it as an actual computer- 
jenerated construct, so they had to get 
live human being in rubber make: 
do it. There was a North America 
friend of mine in London, who s 
didn’t think he was right for it bul 
somebody who was—how often di 
happen? I came along and audi 
and it was 10 or 15 minutes ad 
around a half dozen lines of dig 
passed that test and then had 
test for the other character, t 
Carter character, and got it fro 
SS: How difficult was it to work 
that makeup? 
MF: Some days it was very di 
other days it wasn't too bad. It de] 
completely on how much water they put 
in the mold. I really sounds like an odd 
thing to say, but if they put too much wa- 
ter in the mold when they make the rub- 
ber pieces, when they fire it, the water 
evaporates off and it has the consistency 
of leather. So Im doing this huge smile 


underneath and it comes out 14 
а little mail-slot mouth, (Lau; 
was difficult, because 1 felt I] 
fighting this kind of Hannibal 
mask—but in terms of working, í 
ways it was actually very freeing 
wearing a mask and theoretical 
wasn’t real, so theoretically пой 
said could be misconstrued as lib 
could go to town and just roast d 
ties all over the place! That's whe 
the most fun, just going to town 
those interviews. 
SS: Did you ever find that the makeup over- 
shadowed your own contributions? 
МЕ: No, but it cuts both ways. After MAX 
finished, the kind of anonymity of the 
character meant that I wasn't typecast 
By the same token, I was saying, “Thi 
was me under there, by the way; I had 
to live in all that stuff!”—so it cuts both 
ways. The long and the short of it is, I was 
grateful to that bite of the cherry because 
Tarrived in L.A. with having played a 
„profile series. 1 did 
ment pounding, 
as amazing! 
Headroom? 
ws Ik, but is ко tied 
legal roadblocks that it's very un- 
5 going to ha 
gets unk} 
by date! 
ie a reputati 


re with comedy, be- 

5 going to be best job. 
wins and it doesn’t matter who had the 
actual idea. With drama, it's more diffi- 
cult—but no, if the script is great 1 don’t 
want to touch it! 


! Do you think 
Y have stagg a beiter hange if CBS 
gee diferent 
tas on Sunday 
gal f praise! (Laughs) 
They said, "Well, it wasn't getting the rat- 
ings!” Yeah, no wonder; it was on at 
Ham! Eventually, they said, “Well , we 
might have a deal with the USA Network, 
but it means relocating to Miami and 
shooting it on videotape. At a certain 
point you say, "Well, there’s a watered 
down product if ever there was one and 
it's probably better to walk away after do- 
ing 40 episodes that were happy and 
proud of..." 
$5: DOCTOR DOCTOR was ahead of its 
time, with a regular gay character. 
MF: Yes, absolutely! Definitely! That was 
one thing that Norman Steinberg, our ex- 
ecutive producer, was great about, He 
really fought strongly for that and felt 
strongly about И. It was ahead of its time 
and now that's all you hear about—the 
token gay character on blah, blah, blah— 
we were at that point in the early eighties! 
SS: And there was no fanfare about i. 
ME: That's the thing that was so cool 
about it, that he was just a guy and he 
happened to be gay. The only time it re- 
ally came up was if there was any affec- 
tionate joking between that character and 
his brother. It was never really addressed 
in the way network television does it 
now, with, “Oh, my God, we've got to 
sensitively tiptoe around this.” They're 
making such a big deal about not making 
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LEFT: Ман Frewer proves to be a snappy dresser as Job in LAWNMOWER MAN 2 (1996). RIGHT: Frewer also plays 
dress-up in THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, but the program has him sporting Sherlock Holmes’ country 


cloth 


55: Kenneth Welsh described the relationship 
between Holmes and Watson as like a couple of 
old queens who have lived together for ages. 
MF: We were joking about that, because 
there's that kind of affectionate bickering 
going on. We would do a scene, we'd 
look at cach other and say, "Oh, my God! 
Do you think we went too far?” Hope- 
people will come away from this 
lea that, not only do these guys 
together, but they have a real 


tone, THE SIGN OF 
е Watson falls for 
irl who comes to visit 
ery to solve, and I won- 
uld feel about that, 
be a certain jeal- 
те’; a homoerotic 
think it's these two 
e each other and they're old 
kind of shorthand with 
ou don't find with new 
acquaint. 
SS: Sort of an Oscar and Felix thing. You 
mentioned Watson and his romance, Appar- 
ently, he won't marry in the series, but there's 
a line with Holmes saying, “You deserted me 
for a wife!” There's a wistfulness to it. 
ME: You gotta wonder what that line's 
about! There is a certain kind of emo- 
tional jealousy there; he feels, ^I'm the 
apex of the triangle and Im all alone!” 
SS: It’s surprising how little screen time 
Holmes has in this new HOUND. There’s 
even less than usual! 
at the beginning and 
you go off and m. 
have some stuff 


reason that he knew everything was be- 

cause he was there on the moors the 

whole time, monitoring the situ; 

keeping an eye on Watson 

screwing up! There's this kind 

the head mentor feel” about th sí 
well as all the 


and he'd lost 
on hands and 
contact! (Laughs) T 
me when you found it!” 
SS: Oh, hilarious! 
ME: Yeah, but it was fun to do, really fun, 
and we all had a great time. Long may 
that continue! 
SS: How does filming in Canada compare to 
the States? 
MF: The crews are just as good if not bet- 
ter than they are in the States. There's a 
feel of—you know, I don't know whether 
it's naivete or just good old guileless en- 
thusiasm, but I prefer it—of everybody 
mucking in as opposed to saying, “TIl get 
to moving that light when I finish th) 
doughnut.” (Laughs) That's the thing in 
the States—everything is so unionized 
that you can't do anything for fear of 
crossing an invisible picket line. 
e been in relatively few period 
‚ou find it more challenging or re- 
play in a historical setting? Is it 
get into character because you ve got 


trailer; call 


ing an historical charac- 
ould any other prepa- 
time it’s different is 
when you re playing somebody who is 
not , because then you have a 
cer ibility to getting that as- 


s in Baker Street! Kenneth Welsh is Watson, ar and Gordon Masten plays Dr. Mortime 


pect of it right. But no, I don't treat it any 
differently, although obviously what you 
have to let percolate through is the kind 
of morals and mores of the time. With 
t icular show, Holmes is a Victo- 
leman and, at the time, he'd 

n a recognizable star on the 

iven that Victorian gentlemen 

reen like peacocks and "show a 


who the character 
ems to be fairly consistent with me 
ay through, the way I approach 

ing. 

АЛТА of your work involves sci-fi 

thenes—MAX HEADROOM, SCI FAC- 
TOR, THE STAND—and now this, of course, 
is a mystery with fantastic elements. Do you 
ever long to play just normal, everyday guys 
in normal, everyday situations? 
MF: Well, you know, what's normal? If 
you get too normal, then you don't have 
drama anymore, you don't have any con- 
flict—I mean, sci-fi is obviously the ex- 
treme end in that people are put into ex- 
treme situations and exhibit fairl 


terms of preparin 


got my throat cut 

SS: Nice start! 

МЕ: And my mom came to see that, too! 
(Laughs) My brother was with her, and 


bs. 


Miller, a parent who (surprise!) runs away to Camp Second Change. 
ter, MAX HEADROOM starred Frewer in the dual roles of Max and 


apparently уу ed on stage nude 
she just wei т” 

SS: There's care 

МЕ: Exactl Ф 
SS: How dit атас room 


bout? 


origin; gain, in 


er 


ial direc- 

belle 

SA in- 

aracter 

riendly, who was a sort of 

prototype computer-generated man. He 
thought, "Wow, I wonder if we could do 
something with that to get this VJ idea off 
the ground!" They realized that things 
just weren't technologically advanced 
enough to do it as an actual computer- 
generated construct, so they had to get a 


friend of mine in London, who sá 
didn't think he was right for it bu 
somebody who was—how often do 
happen? came along and audi 

and it was 10 or 15 minutes ad 
around a half dozen lines of di 

passed that test and then had ti 

test for the other character, tl 

Carter character, and got it frod 

SS: How difficult was it to work d 

that makeup? = 

ME: Some days it was very dif 

other days it wasn’t too bad. It de] 
completely on how much water they put 
in the mold. It really sounds like an odd 
thing to say, but if they put too much wa- 
ter in the mold when they make the rub- 
ber pieces, when they fire it, the water 
evaporates off and it has the consistency 
of leather. So I'm doing this huge smile 


underneath and it comes out li 
a little mail 

was difficult, because I felt lik 
fighting this kind of Hannibal 
mask—but in terms of working, i 


wasn't real, so theoretically nothü 

said could be misconstrued as НЬ 

could go to town and just roast 

ties all over the place! That's whe: 

the most fun, just going to town ў 

those interviews. 

55: Did you ever find that the makeup over- 

shadowed your own contributions? 

MF: No, but it cuts both ways. After MAX 

finished, the kind of anonymity of the 

character meant that I wasn’t typecast. 

By the same token, I was saying, “That 

was me under there, by the way; I had 

to live in all that stuff!”—so it cuts both 

ways. The long and the short of it is, I was 

grateful to that bite of the cherry because 

Tarrived in L.A. with having played a 
rofile series. I did- 


"by date! 
ve a reputati 
find scripts restrictive? 
if they're. if they're good, 
I'm the first. i 


re with comedy, be- 
emocratic process 
it's going to be best job 
wins and it doesn't matter who had the 
actual idea. With drama, it's more dif 
cult—but no, if the script is great I don’t 
want to touch it! 


ree different 
as on Sunday 

8 Е praise! (Laughs) 
They said, “Well, it wasn't getting the rat- 
ings!” Yeah, no wonder; it was on at 
Пат! Eventually, they said, "Well , we 
might have a deal with the USA Network, 
but it means relocating to Miami and 
shooting it on videotape. At a certain 
point you say, "Well, there's a watered 
down product if ever there was one and 
it’s probably better to walk away after do- 
ing 40 episodes that were happy and 
proud оѓ..." 
55: DOCTOR DOCTOR was ahead of its 
time, with a regular gay character. 
МЕ: Yes, absolutely! Definitely! That was 
one thing that Norman Steinberg, our ex- 
ecutive producer, was great about. He 
really fought strongly for that and felt 
strongly about it. It was ahead of its time 
and now that's all you hear about—the 
token gay character on blah, blah, blah— 
we were at that point in the early eighties! 
SS: And there was no fanfare about it. 
MF: That's the thing that was so cool 
about it, that he was just a guy and he 
happened to be gay. The only time it re- 
ally came up was if there was any affec- 
tionate joking between that character and 
his brother. It was never really addressed 
in the way network television does it 
now, with, "Oh, my God, we've got to 
sensitively tiptoe around this." They're 
making such a big deal about not making 
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some other the 
Jack Warner 


Des for years because—whatever else it is—this is 
anything but a sequel to Michael Curtiz’ 1932 horror 
classic, DOCTOR X, THE RETURN OF DOCTOR X is 
mostly remembered today as one of the lesser films of 
Humphrey Bogart. (The fact that the story involves syn- 
thetic blood as opposed to the original's synthetic flesh, and 
the presence of a Doctor Xavier—though certainly not the 
Doctor Xavier—are about the only connections.) Occasion- 
ally, it is even cited as Bogart's worst film, a statement obvi- 
ously made by critics, historians, and fans who have never 
seen ISLE OF FURY (1936), MEN ARE SUCH FOOLS (1938), 
or, God forbid, SWING YOUR LADY (1938). The truth is 
that, no, it's not in the same league as DOCTOR X, but nei- 
ther is it Bogart’s worst picture. On its own merits, THE RE- 
TURN OF DOCTOR X is an efficient little thriller with a 
sense of style and a few pleasant idiosyncracies, along with 
a smattering of the kind of glorious illogic that makes B pic- 
tures such loopy fun. 

One of the most unusual aspects of THE RETURN OF 
DOCTOR X is simply the question of why it was made at 
all. If it was Warners' attempt to cash in on the second 
wave of horror that began in 1939, 
it was a strangely tepid endeavour 
that led nowhere, since the studio 
pretty thoroughly eschewed the 
genre throughout the forties. 
(There were a few notable excep- 
tions, including Frank Capra's 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, made 
in 1941 but held till 1944, and Rob- 
ert Florey's THE BEAST WITH 
FIVE FINGERS in 1946.) Unlike 
the Columbia Karloff “Mad Doc- 
tor” films, the Lugosi Monogram- 
mers, Universal's revived monster 
movies, RKO's Val Lewton films, 
Paramount's tabloid terrors, etc., 
Warners’ THE RETURN OF DOC- Е 
TOR Xisa little picture altogether 
out there on its own—either a late 
holdover from horror's first wave, 
or an overture to the opera of the 
second wave that, in the case of 
Warner Bros., never came. Perhaps 
the picture it most resembles is 
Michael Curtiz THE WALKING 
DEAD (1936)—though with a 
tighter budget and more hard- 
edged tone. 


casion of Vincent Sherman and 
Humphrey Bogart working to- 
gether. Previously, Sherman had 
worked on the screenplays o! 


The film marked the third ос. Marshall Quesne (Humphrey Bogart) does his best 
“Lennie and the rabbit” impression for Dr. 
Michael Rhodes (Dennis Morgan). It's a Warner 
Bros. film, but it's not true that Bugs Bunny was 
| originally cast as Quesne’s companion. 


Bogart: A Life in Hollywood (Houghton-Mifflin, 1997), "The 
first day of Sherman as a director, he took a 45 second take 
10 times. If he does this again, he won't be on the picture 
any longer. I will not stand for over three takes and they 
will have to be good." Sherman's troubles didn't end with 
Warner, but extended to the presumably good-natured dev- 
iltry of his crew. In the chapter on Sherman in Warner 
Brothers Directors: The Hard-boiled, the Comic, and the 
Weepers (Arlington House, 1978), William R. Meyer writes, 
"The first time he looked though the camera he found the 
arc lights placed in view of the lens. Precocious assistants 
asked the rookie filmmaker if he wished the lights in the 
shot, and more put-ons followed throughout the day." It 
wasn't the most auspicious of beginnings in either case, but 
Sherman came throu 

In later years, Bogart himself was less than kind about 
THE RETURN OF DOCTOR X. In The Motion Picture Guide, 
N-R, 1927-1983 (Cinebooks, 1986), Jay Robert Nash and 
Stanley Ralph Ross quote Bogart: ^This was one of those 
pictures that made me march into Jack Warner and ask for 
more money again... You can't believe what this one was 
like. I had a part that somebod! 
like Bela Lugosi or Boris Karlo! 
should have played. I was this 
doctor brought back to life, and 
the only thing that nourished this 
poor bastard was blood. If it had 
been Jack Warner's blood, or Har- 
ry's, or Pop's, maybe I wouldn't 
have minded so much. The 
trouble was they were drinking 
mine, and I was making this 
stinking movie." 

Studio publicity had, in fact, 
indicated that the film was being 
considered for Messrs. Karloff 
and Lugosi, but there's little evi- 
dence that this was anything 
more than a trade item meant to 
boost interest in the film's pro- 
duction. According to Sherman in. 
this issue of Scarlet Street, Bogie 
"enjoyed doing it. He wasn't 
complaining about it. Neither was 
I. We were happy to be working." 
Bolstering Sherman's comments 
are the remarks of costar Dennis 
Morgan in Round Up the Usual 
Suspects: The Making of Casa- 
blanca—Bogart, Bergman, and 
World War ЇЇ (Hyperion, 1992), by 
Aljean Harmetz, “It was a very 
bad script, and they put a white 
streak down his head so he 


CRIME SCHOOL (1938), for which he was also dialogue di- 
rector, and KING OF THE UNDERWORLD (1939). He 
graduated to director status with THE RETURN OF DOC- 
TOR X at the suggestion of Warner B Unit head Bryan Foy 
(formerly one of vaudeville's famed Seven Little Роуз). 
Sherman told Scarlet Street's Todd Livingston that he was 
given a choice between a remake of KID GALAHAD and 
THE RETURN OF DOCTOR X, and took RETURN immedi- 
ately, vaguely suggesting that it seemed better than redoing 
a successful film of a mere two years earlier. (Anyone who 
has seen the KID GALAHAD 1941 remake, THE WAGONS. 
ROLL AT NIGHT, is not likely to question his judgment.) 
Plus, as Sherman also told Scarlet Street, in a statement rare 
among toilers in the genre, he actually liked horror movies, 
because they had theatrical possibilities .. . . 

Within the limits of his bargain basement budget, 
Sherman did right by those possibilities, almost to the point 


of having Jack Warner kill his directorial career before it be- 
gan. According to a memo to Foy cited by Jeffrey Meyers in 


looked like a skunk. He laughed about it as much as the 
rest of us did. He wasn’t sulky. His attitude was ‘Come 
on, let's get through this thing.” 

In many ж it's difficult not to agree with Bogart's 
point on a purely pu level. The part was clearly not 
one likely to boost his career. (Screenwriter Lee Katz is cited 
in Harmetz's book as saying that the picture was actually a 
punishment doled out by Jack Warner.) Although receiving 
third billing on the opening credits—and strangely, top bill- 
ing on the closing ones—Bogart doesn't SU entrance 
until the little 62-minute movie is already 22 minutes old. 
His horror makeup is decidedly unsettling, but Bogie ends 
up looking a little too much like the caricature of Peter 
Lorre found in numerous Warner Bros. cartoons! Appar- 
ently, the white streak in the hair was Sherman's idea, con- 
veying that the character had been electrocuted (which 
doubtless would have come as a surprise to President 
Clinton's similarly streaked mother), as was Bogie's entrance 
with the white rabbit. 
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LEFT: For publicity purposes, Humphrey Bogart puts a few finishing touches on his deadly makeup for THE RETURN 
yp 7 g 


OF DOCTOR X (1939), his one an. 
then living-then dead Angela Merrova. 


only horror movie role. RIGI 


'ercy Westmore makes up Гуа Lys as the dead- 


Whether such touches made THE RETURN OF DOC- 
TOR X, as Sherman hoped, “believable,” is open to ques- 
tion. However, they did help make it as good as possible— 
зай, questions of logie to one side, they were aided by a 
more than workmanlike screenplay by Lee Katz, one that. 
was far removed from the “very bad” script of Dennis 
Morgan's comment. (As with Bogart, one wonders if Mor- 
gan isn’t measuring the quality of the film based more on. 
the thanklessness of his own participation than anything 
else.) There are several aspects of the script that are actually 
quite clever, though some may not be apparent to the first- 
time viewer not wholly familiar with the plot. For example, 
after meeting Bogart's character, Marshall Quesne (nee 
Maurice J. Xavier), for the first time, Dr. Rhod. n) 
remarks, "Strange looking creature, isn't he?” “Yes, rather,” 

nds Dr. Flegg John Litel) noncommittally. “What is 
it? Terminal case of primary anemia?” asks Rhodes. “No, he 
hasn't completely recovered from a very severe... shock,” 
 deadpans Flegg, which is certainly a major understatement 
concerning an electrocuted killeri Much of the film's dia 

е is either cleverly conceived or what might best be 

led Horror Movie Prime. If the script has any significant 
failing, it lies in many of the storyline's inherently illogical 
plot details, and a somewhat forced chase/shoot-out ending 
that very nearly does exactly that which Warner himsell 
didn't want, by turning the horrific medico into a 
zombified Duke Mantee! 

Somewhat peculiarly, THE RETURN OF DOCTOR X 
begins with a studio disclaimer assuring the viewer that the 
story is fiction and the characters equally so. Whether 
Warners was being absurdly cautious (did anyone really 
think this was a new installment in the William Dieterle/ 

* Paul Muni biopics?) or using this to goose the sensational- 
ism of the proceedings is anybody's guess. Whatever the 
reason, it sets the tone for much of what is to follow, as do 
the marvelously atmospheric credits and the wonderful 
main title theme by Bernhard Kaun, who creates a piece 
that clearly recalls his similarly uncredited main title music 
for the original DOCTOR X. Indeed, Kaun served invari 
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ably without screen credit—as Warne: 
[бег throughout the thirties, having also scored THE 
ALKING DEAD. His score here is one of his finest. 

‘Typical of the period and the genre is the fact that the 
story centers on a wisecracking reporter, but with a twist 
that only partly works. For some reason it was deemed nec. 
essary to create a comic reporter hero, Walt “Wichita” 
Garrett (Wayne Morris), and team him with a more appro- 
priate leading man hero, Dr. Mike Rhodes (Dennis Mor- 
gan). The approach is a throwback to the stage convention 
in which the romantic lead was separate from the show's 
comic—a concept even more dated after the string of re- 

heroes (including DOCTOR X's Lee Tracy) who also 
inctioned comically throughout the thirties. Worse, the 
idea shortchanged both Morris, whose glib self-assurance in 
the film's opening quickly degenerates into corned (what 
‘else with the soubriquet of "Wichita?") stumblebum antics, 
and Morgan, who is largely humorless and called on to do 
little more than look attractive and provide a viable ro- 
mance for Rosemary Lane's Joan Vance. 

This reservation aside, the film's opening is splendidly 
achieved with remarkable economy. Following a snappy 
newsroom , during which Garrett sets up an inter- 
view with stage star Angela Merrova (Lya Lys) to get her 
views on love for a fluff piece, we see the actress attacked in 
Her room by a shadowy figure, Garrett arrives on the scene 
only to find his interview subject uncommunicative in the 
‘extreme, owing to her having been murdered. 

‘Taking full advantage of Warners’ production facilities, 
Sherman was able to craft a film that looks more expensive 
than it possibly could have been. The only thing that gives 
away its budgetary restrictions is the tendency toward rela- 
tively long takes. Even that minus is something of a plus, 
since it affords Sherman the chance to show what he can do 
with a moving camera. It's obvious, too, that he knows. 
there's a limited amount of time and setups and he wisely 
makes the most of his compositions. The angle chose when 
Garrett literally falls into Merrova's apartment is an excel- 
lent example, with the camera positioned in such a manner 


that the scene is framed by an occasional lable with a glam- 
our photo of Merrova displayed on it. Not only does this 
make for a striking composition, but it personalizes her 
apartment in effective cinematic shorthand, And shorthand 
is certainly essential in a thriller wherein the first victim (a 
glamorous victim, mind—even the seams of her stockings 
are impeccably анаја) is found dead exactly three min- 
utes into the 

The business of Garrett stealing a march not only on the 
ther papers but also on the police Nobody knows I -not 
even the cops. Let 'em read about it in the paper”) is good, 
standard Ben Hecht-styled newspaper comedy, but Katz 
finds a new wrinkle in the time-honored reporter-gets-in- 
bad-with-bogus-story concept. It's certainly not unexpected 
that the police arrive only to find the corpse has somehow 
skedaddled. (“First she was murdered and then she was 
kidnapped?") Nor is one surprised to find the discredited 
reporter subjected to the obligatory ribbing of his cowork- 
ers. (Huntz Hall's Pinky character cannot resist singing a 
bit of “Coming Thro’ the Rye" on encountering Garrett.) 
Somewhat less expected, though, is finding the missing 
corpse very much alive and sitting in the editor's office, 

lanning to sue the paper for $100,000 damages—a nice 
ttle chill made all the more so by virtue of Sherman's han- 
dling of her closeups. Sherman never shoots Merrova so 
that her face is visible except in close shot, isolating her 
from the other characters and giving her a strangely discon- 
nected, otherworldly aura, an effect augmented by the the- 
atrical use of a heavy veil when Garrett becomes too curious. 
about her appearance. 

Naturally, Garsett’s litle error in reportage gets him 
sacked. Firmly convinced that Merrova couldn't possibly 
have survived the knife wound he examined, he opts to 

ursue the mystery with the help of his medico buddy, 

like Rhodes. Thanks to clever scripting, it turns out that 
Rhodes is a lot more closely connected to Merrova's death 
and resurrection than anyone, himself included, realizes. It 
quickly becomes apparent, especially when a transfusion 
volunteer expected at the hospital is murdered, that what- 
ever is afoot is connected to persons with an unusual blood 
type—and Rhodes’ mentor, the brilliant surgeon Dr. Flegg 

john Litel), is a specialist in hematology. (“Interesting stuf, 
blood—make a thorough study of it, Rhodes. It's important 
enough for you to devote your whole life to it”) Flegg also 
seems just a little (00 interested in the last minute replace- 
ment of Joan Vance as a blood donor. 

John Litel is close to perfection in the role of Dr. Flegg, 
thanks in no small part to the bravura manner in which 
Sherman presents the character. Suavely sinister, with a 
monocle seemingly glued to his right eye, Litel rightly de- 
serves some small niche in the pantheon of mad—or 
at least overzealous—scientists. Unfortunately, h 
status as something less than a genre icon has con- 
signed both him and his Dr. Flegg to a mere foot- 
note in horror history. Had the role been played 
by Lugosi or Karloff, or even Lionel Atwill or 
George Zucco, the story might be different 

The plot proceeds to follow a straightfor- 
ward, but very serviceable, path when the body 
of blood donor Stanley Rodgers (John Ridgely) 
is discovered. Called to the scene because of a 
note bearing his name in the dead man's room, 

Rhodes is accompanied by Garrett (“Where go 
the police, there go 1"), who is struck by the 
fact that the corpse looks not unlike that of 
Angela Merrova (prior to her turn for the 
better). “Look at this guy—look at his face 
and look at his body,” Garrett instructs. 
“Why, there's no color,” notes Rhodes. 
"Yeah.—that's exactly the way Merrova 
looked when I found her in her bed- 
room,” Garrett explains. “I suppose this 
geezer's alive, too?” sneers once-bitten- 


tire skeptical Lieutenant Kincald (Charles Wilson); "Well, 
^ offers 


the body,” Rhodes tells him. “I know that, but where is it? 
That’s what I want to know. There’s only a few stains 
around; апара discal, who procesda tò volee Bis altel 
cion that Rhodes—or at least some other medical practitio- 
ner—murdered Rodgers. "The coroner tells me that man 
wasn't stabbed. He was operated on with a surgical instru- 
'ment—and by someone who knew how to use it." (This is 
another tenuous connection to DOCTOR X, in which the 
7Moonkiller" murders are committed by someone wielding 
^a type of scalpel used in brain dissecting.”) 

he most enlightening fact of the coroner's report, 
however, has escaped Kincaid—that the blood stains found 
in the room are "group four.” "That's impossible, unless the 
quiderer was wounded Rhodes tell te hapless detec 
tive, explaining that Rodgers was a "group one” blood type. 
‘This prompts une of the film's more peculiar scripting mo- 
те а pases ta OS 
eves Killed Rodgers was after “group one blood. “Еэ рок: 
sible,” opines Rhodes, without bothering to explain or even 
suggest any remotely plausible theory as to just why some- 
one would be out for blood! 

Rhodes’ own examination of a blood sample from 
Rodgers is even more suggestive. "It doesn’t even look like 
human blood.” This idea greatly appeals to Garrett who's 
Obviously seen MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE (1992) 
опе too many times. “Gorilla murder! Oh, Mike, if you can 
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LEFT: For publicity purposes, Humphrey Bogart puts a few finishing touches on his deadly makeup for THE RETURN 
OF DOCTOR X (1939), his one and only horror movie role. RIGHT: Percy Westmore makes up Lya Lys as the dead- 


then living-then dead Angela Merrova. 


Whether such touches made THE RETURN OF DOC- 
TOR X, as Sherman hoped, "believable," is open to ques- 
tion. However, they did help make it as good as possible— 
and, questions of logic to one side, they were aided by a 
more than workmanlike screenplay by Lee Katz, one that 
was far removed from the "very bad" script of Dennis 
Morgan's comment. (As with Bogart, one wonders if Mor- 
gan isn't measuring the quality of the film based more on 
the thanklessness of his own participation than anything 
else.) There are several aspects of the script that are actually 
quite clever, though some may not be apparent to the first- 
time viewer not wholly familiar with the plot. For example, 
after meeting Bogart's character, Marshall Quesne (nee 
Maurice J. Xavier), for the first time, Dr. Rhodes (Morgan) 
remarks, “Strange looking creature, isn't he?" “Yes, rather,” 
responds Dr. Flegg (John Litel) noncommittally. ^What is 
it? Terminal case of primary anemia?" asks Rhodes. ^No, he 
hasn't completely recovered from a very severe .. . shock,” 
deadpans Flegg, which is certainly a major understatement 
concerning an electrocuted killer! Much of the film's dia- 
logue is either cleverly conceived or what might best be 
called Horror Movie Prime. If the script has any significant 
failing, it lies in many of the storyline's inherently illogical 
plot details, and a somewhat forced chase/shoot-out ending 
that very nearly does exactly that which Warner himself 
didn't want, 19 turning the horrific medico into a 
zombified Duke Mantee! 

Somewhat peculiarly, THE RETURN OF DOCTOR X 
begins with a studio disclaimer assuring the viewer that the 
story is fiction and the characters equally so. Whether 
Warners was being absurdly cautious (did anyone really 
think this was a new installment in the William Dieterle/ 
Paul Muni biopics?) or using this to goose the sensational- 
ism of the proceedings is anybody's guess. Whatever the 
reason, it sets the tone for much of what is to follow, as do 
the marvelously atmospheric credits and the wonderful 
main title theme by Bernhard Kaun, who creates a piece 
that clearly recalls his similarly uncredited main title music 
for the original DOCTOR X. Indeed, Kaun served—invari- 
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ably without screen credit—as Warner's horror movie com- 
poser throughout the thirties, having also scored THE 
WALKING DEAD. His score here is one of his finest. 

Typical of the period and the genre is the fact that the 
story centers on a wisecracking reporter, but with a twist 
that only partly works. For some reason it was deemed nec- 
essary to create a comic reporter hero, Walt “Wichita” 
Garrett (Wayne Morris), and team him with a more appro- 
priate leading man hero, Dr. Mike Rhodes (Dennis Mor- 
gan). The approach is a throwback to the stage convention 
in which the romantic lead was separate from the show’s 
comic—a concept even more dated after the string of re- 
роны heroes (including DOCTOR X's Lee Tracy) who also 

nctioned comically throughout the thirties. Worse, the 
idea shortchanged both Morris, whose glib self-assurance in 
the film's opening quickly degenerates into cornfed (what 
else with the soubriquet of “Wichita?”) stumblebum antics, 
and Morgan, who is largely humorless and called on to do 
little more than look attractive and provide a viable ro- 
mance for Rosemary Lane's Joan Vance. 

This reservation aside, the film's opening is splendidly 
achieved with remarkable economy. Following a snappy 
newsroom opening, during which Garrett sets up an inter- 
view with Stage star Angela Merrova (Lya Lys) to get her 
views on love for a fluff piece, we see the actress attacked in 
her room by a shadowy figure. Garrett arrives on the scene 
only to find his interview subject uncommunicative in the 
extreme, owing to her having been murdered. 

Taking full advantage але Production facilities, 
Sherman was able to craft a film that looks more expensive 
than it possibly could have been. The only thing that gives 
away its budgetary restrictions is the tendency toward rela- 
tively long takes. Even that minus is something of a plus, 
since it affords Sherman the chance to show what he can do 
with a moving camera. It's obvious, too, that he knows 
there's a limited amount of time and setups and he wisely 
makes the most of his compositions. The angle chose when 
Garrett literally falls into Merrova's apartment is an excel- 
lent example, with the camera positioned in such a manner 


that the scene is framed by an occasional table with a glam- 


our photo of Merrova displayed on it. Not only does this 
make for a striking composition, but it personalizes her 
apartment in effective cinematic shorthand. And shorthand 
is certainly essential in a thriller wherein the first victim (a 
glamorous victim, mind—even the seams of her stockings 
are impeccably straight!) is found dead exactly three min- 
utes into the proceedings! 

The business of Garrett stealing a march not only on the 
other papers but also on the police ("Nobody knows it—not 
even the cops. Let ‘em read about it in the paper”) is good, 
standard Ben Hecht-styled newspaper comedy, but Katz 
finds a new wrinkle in the time-honored reporter-gets-in- 
bad-with-bogus-story concept. It's certainly not unexpected 
that the police arrive only to find the corpse has somehow 
skedaddled. ("First she was murdered and then she was 
kidnapped?") Nor is one surprised to find the discredited 
reporter subjected to the obligatory ribbing of his cowork- 
ers. (Huntz Hall's Pinky character cannot resist singing a 
bit of “Coming Thro’ the Rye” on encountering Garrett.) 
Somewhat less expected, though, is finding the missing 
corpse very much alive and sitting in the editor's office, 
planning to sue the paper for $100,000 damages—a nice 
little chill made all the more so by virtue of Sherman’s han- 
dling of her closeups. Sherman never shoots Merrova so 
that her face is visible except in close shot, isolating her 
from the other characters and giving her a strangely discon- 
nected, otherworldly aura, an effect augmented by the the- 
atrical use of a heavy veil when Garrett becomes too curious 
about her appearance. 

Naturally, Garrett's little error in reportage gets him 
sacked. Firmly convinced that Merrova couldn’t possibly 
have survived the knife wound he examined, he opts to 
pursue the mystery with the help of his medico buddy, 
Mike Rhodes. Thanks to clever scripting, it turns out that 
Rhodes is а lot more closely connected to Merrova's death 
and resurrection than anyone, himself included, realizes. It 
quickly becomes apparent, especially when a transfusion 
volunteer expected at the hospital is murdered, that what- 
ever is afoot is connected to persons with an unusual blood 
type—and Rhodes’ mentor, the brilliant surgeon Dr. Flegg 
(john Litel), is a specialist in hematology. (“Interesting stuff, 
blood—make a thorough study of it, Rhodes. It’s important 
enough for you to devote your whole life to it.”) Flegg also 
seems just a little too interested in the last minute replace- 
ment of Joan Vance as a blood donor. 

John Litel is close to perfection in the role of Dr. Flegg, 
thanks in no small part to the bravura manner in which 
Sherman presents the character. Suavely sinister, with a 
monocle seemingly glued to his right eye, Litel rightly de- 
serves some small niche in the pantheon of mad—or 
at least overzealous—scientists. Unfortunately, his 
status as something less than a genre icon has con- 
signed both him and his Dr. Flegg to a mere foot- 
note in horror history. Had the role been played 
by Lugosi or Karloff, or even Lionel Atwill or 
George Zucco, the story might be different. 

The plot proceeds to follow a straightfor- 
ward, but very serviceable, path when the body 
of blood donor Stanley Rodgers (John Ridgely) 
is discovered. Called to the scene because of a 
note bearing his name in the dead man’s room, 

Rhodes is accompanied by Garrett ("Where go 
the police, there go I”), who is struck by the 
fact that the corpse looks not unlike that of 
Angela Merrova (prior to her turn for the 
better). “Look at this guy—look at his face 
and look at his body,” Garrett instructs. 
“Why, there’s no color,” notes Rhodes. 
^Yeah—that's exactly the way Merrova 
looked when I found her in her bed- 
room," Garrett explains. ^I suppose this 
geezer's alive, too?" sneers once-bitten- 


twice-skeptical Lieutenant Kincaid (Charles Wilson). ^Well, 
TII tell you, Lieutenant, there's pro and con... .” offers 
Garrett, only to be dismissed as Kincaid focuses on Rhodes’ 
examination of the corpse. “The blood's been drained out of 
the body," Rhodes tells him. ^I know that, but where is it? 
That's what I want to know. There's only a few stains 
around," snaps Kincaid, who proceeds to voice his suspi- 
cion that Rhodes—or at least some other medical practitio- 
ner—murdered Rodgers. "The coroner tells me that man 
wasn't stabbed. He was operated on with a surgical instru- 
ment—and by someone who knew how to use it.” (This is 
another tenuous connection to DOCTOR X, in which the 
“Moonkiller” murders are committed by someone wielding 
е of scalpel used in brain dissecting.”) 

e most enlightening fact of the coroner's report, 
however, has escaped Kincaid—that the blood stains found 
in the room are group four.” "That's impossible, unless the 
murderer was wounded," Rhodes tells the hapless detec- 
tive, explaining that Rodgers was a “group one” blood type. 
This prompts one of the film's more peculiar scripting mo- 
ments, when Kincaid asks if Rhodes is suggesting that who- 
ever killed Rodgers was after "group one” blood. "It's pos- 
sible,” opines Rhodes, without bothering to explain or even 
suggest any remotely plausible theory as to just why some- 
one would be out for blood! 

Rhodes' own examination of a blood sample from 
Rodgers is even more suggestive. "It doesn't even look like 
human blood." This idea greatly appeals to Garrett, who's 
obviously seen MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE (1932) 
one too many times. "Gorilla murder! Oh, Mike, if you can 
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LEFT: Dr. Rhodes pays a visit to Dr. Flegg (John Litel) to discuss blood types, and meets a gentleman with a very pe- 
culiar blood type indeed—Marshall Quesne, alias the electrocuted Dr. Xavier! RIGHT: Angela Merrova is practically 


Quesne pays a 


dead to the world when Rhodes and his reporter friend, Walt “Wichita” Garrett (Wayne Morris), pay a visit. Soon, 
isit and “practically” is no longer a consideration. 


figure that one out we'll have a front page spread on every 
newspaper in the United States for weeks!" “Oh, I must be 
ready for the bug house or something, but it doesn't even 
seem to be animal blood," admits Rhodes. Ditching Garrett 
(he thinks), Rhodes takes the slide sample to the most obvi- 
ous expert—Dr. Flegg. 

At this point, the film develops an odd, almost obses- 
sive pattern that runs throughout its length. THE RETURN 
OF DOCTOR X becomes markedly voyeuristic, with char- 
acters (notably Garrett and Quesne/Xavier) peering 
through windows and listening in on conversations. 
Though not overly stressed, the approach imbues the film 
with a vaguely uncomfortable—almost unwholesome— 
tone. Beyond {he implications inherent in any voyeuristic 
act, it also conveys a sense of personal invasion to the 
viewer, making it hard to keep from wondering whether it 
mightn't be wise to see who's loitering outside his or her 
own window. 

This is also where Bogart's character is introduced into 
the proceedings. No matter how unfortunate he may have 
found the assignment, it's impossible to deny that he and 
Sherman and Katz thoroughly understand the fundamen- 
tals of the horror film and do them proud. The startling 
shift in tone is immediately obvious. Prior to Rhodes's en- 
trance into Flegg's private surgery, the film has largely 
boasted what is best described as a Warner Bros. look, a 
kind of harbinger to film noir. (A notable exception is 
Rhodes’ post-surgery encounter with Flegg in the scrub 
room, which utilizes slightly more sinister lighting.) In 
Flegg’s sanctum sanctorum, the lighting becomes unabash- 
edly melodramatic. Strong shadows cast theatrically from 
improbable angles are the order of the day, heightened by 
the brilliant use of a baby spotlight trained to precisely hit 
and virtually whiteout Quesne’s already whitened face as 
he appears in a doorway, his entrance punctuated chill- 
ingly by Kaun's score. The effect is accentuated further by 
culting—after he asks “Looking for something?’—to а me- 
dium close tracking shot of Quesne entering the room, cra- 
dling the rabbit like a zombified Lennie. The effect is mark- 
edly creepy, and, while the more bravaura aspects of the 
scene give way to almost classical horror film dialogue, the 
feeling that there’s something more than usually nasty go- 
ing on never wavers. 

Rhodes: 1 was looking for Dr. Flegg. 

Quesne: What is it you want? 

‚Rhodes: I wanted to speak to him about a blood smear. 

I'm Dr. Rhodes. 
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Quesne: Oh! Dr. Rhodes. How do you do? My name 
is Quesne. I've often heard Flegg speak of you. 
Rhodes: ОВ... yes? 

Quesne: Yes. He thinks you show great promise, par- 
ticularly in the study of blood composition. 

Rhodes: That's very kind of him. 

Quesne: 1 may wish to discuss that subject with you 
myself someday .... 

Rhodes: I'd like to anytime. 

Quesne (noticing Rhodes’ attention has been drawn 
to the rabbit): Oh—he’s ill. We're both victims of . . . 
At this point Flegg enters the room—and, in keeping 
with the voyeuristic tone, he's overheard Quesne's 
last remark. 

Flegg: Of what? Go on, Quesne. Victims of what? 
Quesne: Circumstance. 


The beauty of the scene really lies in Bogart's playing. 
His performance is silky, understated, insinuating, almost 
feminine and flirtatious. (Bogart's natural lisp lends a cli- 
ched sexual ambiguity to Quesne, just as it lends a certain 
"realism" to Philip Marlowe's “playing pansy” in 1946's THE 
BIG SLEEP.) His motives are unclear—and are left vague— 
to the point that one wonders exactly what he and Flegg 
have said about Rhodes! Certainly, Rhodes' reactions are 
those of one trying to politely overcome an unwelcome ad- 
vance—and this feeling is only strengthened by Flegg's 
knowing smile when Quesne clumsily offers "Circum- 
stance" as the end of his indiscreet statement. Indeed, as 
the film progresses the actual relationship between Flegg 
and Quesne becomes increasingly murky, with the two 
men seemingly locked in a power game that isn't com- 
pletely explained by the plot. 

The followup scene, in which Flegg and Quesne exam- 
ine the blood smear, is similarly fine in its utter theatrical- 
ity. Both men obviously know more than they're willing to 
divulge to Rhodes, playing out their inside knowledge in a 
series of exchanged glances ranging from suspicion to fear 
to accusation, most especially when Flegg hears of Rodgers’ 
murder. On the surface, Flegg becomes brusquely dismiss- 
ive of Rhodes' observation that the blood is not ordinary 
“group four.” “I don’t know how to explain it, but hasn't it 
some sort of . . . artificial quality?" insists Rhodes, causing 
Quesne to shatter a beaker in his hand. This creates—for 
Flegg—a welcome diversion. "What have you done?” ex- 
plodes Flegg. “Clumsy fool! Go into the office and bandage 
it. See that you're more careful." His temper and superior 
attitude very obviously grate on Quesne, who is not com- 
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fortable in this subservient role, but manages to pause on 
his way out to shoot Rhodes a sly, eni ic smile! 

No sooner has Flegg rid himself of the suspicious 
young medico than Angela Merrova, looking a solid three 
days beyond death warmed over, arrives—an event spied 
on by Garrett, just as everything leading up to it has been. 
Once in the doctor's office, Merrova promptly faints! 
Brought around, she explains, ^I feel cold. My ears are ring- 
ing. І can hardly breathe."—much to the perversely grow- 
ing delight of Quesne, who appears to relish the shift in 
power this gives him over Flegg. “Yeah,” he agrees. "You 
see, Flegg? I told you. You'll never find what you're looking 
for. You're a failure, Flegg!” 
^You're lying," snaps Flegg. 
“What does he mean you're a fail- 
ure?” asks Merrova. “Nothing— | 
nothing, I assure you,” he an- 
swers, then turns on Quesne. “I 
haven't failed yet. Now get out of 
here." Quesne's triumphant look 
as he leaves more than suggests 
that both men know—and both 
know the other knows—that 
Flegg has indeed failed, though as 
yet the viewer doesn’t know at 
what. With Quesne gone, Flegg 
jolts Merrova's sagging condition 
with a quick blood transfusion. 

Continuing the voyeuristic 
tone, Garrett eavesdrops when 
Flegg visits Rhodes the following 
morning to ask him to forget the 
previous night. ("Forget every- 
thing and everyone you saw at my 
home last night—we'll call it pro- 
fessional ethics.”) Garrett pops 
into the room as soon as Flegg de- 
parts. “Now do you still think he’s 
an innocent bystander?” he asks. 
“I still don’t think he's a mur- 
derer, if that’s what you mean,” 
argues Rhodes. “All right, what 
would you think if I told you that 
Angela Merrova paid him a little 
visit last night and she had a blood 
transfusion? Now, do you still 
think Ет wacky?" inquires Gar- 
rett. "You sure it was Merro- 
va?” asks Rhodes, somewhat in- 
credibly. "Am I sure? Brother, 
there's à face I'll never forget! Oh, 
and another thing Га like to point 
out to you— did you notice the 
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the knife wound was identical to that which Mr. Garrett 
found on you." "This is not true," she objects, adding, "Mr. 
Garrett suffers from hallucinations.” “Not since I was four- 
teen," he interjects. "Remember, you may be helping us to 
save someone else's life," urges Rhodes, whereupon, some- 
what too easily, she relents. "Very well. It's true. When you 
called me for an interview, as I hung up the phone, I real- 
ized someone had entered the room. I was terrified. А hand 
went over my mouth and then I felt a sharp pain in my 
chest. Then Г lost consciousness." The next thing she re- 
membered was waking up in her room the next morning. 
“Well, why didn't you tell all of this to the police?" won- 
ders Rhodes. "I didn't want that 
kind of publicity," she explains. 
"But can't you just give us a hint 
on who stabbed you and where 
he took you afterwards?" urges 
Garrett. At this, she brushes them 
off with a promise of coming to 
Garrett's office in the morning 
and explaining all. Suddenly, 
Quesne shows up in the room. 
(Sherman introduces him in the 
identical manner as before— 
background long-shot followed by 
medium close tracking shot.) "I'm. 
sorry to disturb you gentlemen, 
but as you can see, Miss Merrova 
5... ill.” “Oh, we were just leav- 
ing,” explains Garrett. “Yes, that's 
very considerate of you,” com- 
ments Quesne, adding, “By the 
way, Doctor, I haven't forgotten 
that you and I are to have that 
talk on blood composition." As 
soon as Quesne ushers the two 
snoops out, he turns menacingly 
and advances toward the terrified 
actress. 

Unfortunately, the film errs 
by interjecting some jarring news- 
paper comedy, with Garrett and 
Rhodes going to the editor with 
the зоог about Merrova's 
about face, only to learn that Mer- 
rova has died—again!—and of 
natural causes. Too brief to seri- 
ously harm the film, the scene 
nonetheless does it no favors, 
though matters quickly right 
themselves with a rather more 
successful bit of ghoulish humor 
at the funeral parlor to which 
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peculiar coloring on that kisser of 
Quesne's?" adds Garrett (as if anyone could miss it). 
"Yeah—like a piece of white marble," agrees Rhodes. "Like 
something dead, huh?" presses Garrett. "Yeah, I remember 
when I shook his hand, it was cold and lifeless like a 
dead person's," Rhodes recalls, then offers Flegg’s expla- 
nation for Quesne's appearance. "Well, whatever it is, "Gar- 
rett rightly points out, ^Merrova's got that same cold grave- 
yard look." 

Pursuing this line of reasoning, the duo pay a call on 
Merrova that evening and find her stretched out on a 
chaise lounge, like a body in state. At first she's incensed by 
the intrusion, but agrees to answer their questions after she 
briefly passes out. Asking about her blood type, Rhodes ex- 
plains, "Somewhere in this city there's a murderer at large. 
The only possible clue we have is that he seems to be inter- 
ested in obtaining type number one blood. Yesterday 
morning a young chap named Stanley Rodgers was found 
murdered in his apartment. He was type number one. His 
body was completely drained of blood. And another thing, 
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Merrova's body has been con- 
signed. “Do you have a... uh, a customer in here by the 
name of Angela Merrova?" Garrett asks in the most delicate 
manner he can muster. "You mean the body of the de- 
ceased?" inquires the undertaker (Olin Howland) with an 
alarming directness. Helpfully, he explains that Dr. Flegg 
called on him to come retrieve the body. "Thank you very 
much, sir. I hope to see you again,” says Garrett. “I’m sure 
you will," agrees the undertaker. 

Stymied again, Garrett tries to trace Quesne through 
the files at the newspaper. “But I tell you, there's nothing 
on a guy named Quesne,” an antsy Pinky assures him, 
while keeping one eye out for the boss. “There's gotta be. 
I've seen his puss in some paper,” insists Garrett. "Ahhh, 
you've tried every file but x, y, and z and here's the final 
batch," grouses Pinky, throwing him the last of the files. Of 
course, X marks the spot: “I got it! The guy—Dr. Maurice 
Xavier, Dr. X!" “Hey, that's that guy that starved that little 
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MARCHING THROUGH 
HOLLYWOOD 


VINCENT 
SHERMAN 


interviewed by 
Todd Livingston 


incent Sherman was the consummate 

studio director, often taking less than 
spectacular projects, rewriting the scripts, 
and turning them into memorable motion 
pictures—usually on a salary much lower 
than his contemporaries. In the process, 
he directed Humphrey Bogart, Clark 
Gable, Bette Davis, Errol Flynn, Joan 
Crawford, Claude Rains, Rita Hayworth, 
Peter Lorre, Ava Gardner, and Ronald 
Reagan, to name just a few. In his riveting 
autobiography, Studio Affairs (1996 Uni- 
versity Press of Kentucky), Sherman 
writes candidly about his career and his 
romantic relationships with Davis, Craw- 
ford, and Hayworth. 

Meeting Vincent Sherman a few days af- 
ter his 93rd birthday, it was obvious how 
this energetic, creative man from a small 
Georgia town had become a successful 
triple threat of actor/writer/director for 
Warner Bros., giving moviegoers such 
wonderful films as THE RETURN OF 
DOCTOR X (1939), THE HARD WAY 
(1942), ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT 
(1942), MR. SKEFFINGTON (1944), and 
NORA PRENTISS (1947). 


Scarlet Street: You began your career as an ac- 
tor in New York. What was the city like in the 
twenties and thirties? 

Vincent Sherman: When I came to New 
York in ‘26 or ‘27, it was a wonderful 
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Times was two cents in the morning. The 
Sunday paper was 10 cents. The subway 
was a nickel. You could go to the theater— 
second balcony seats were 55 cents. New 
York was a charming place. I came to New 
York with an old college friend of mine 
and we found a place for $10 a month—we 
shared a room up on West 98th Street. We 
had written a play, but we couldn’t sell it 
and I had to get out and make a living. I 
had done a little acting, but I didn’t go to 
New York expecting to be an actor. In the 
South in the twenties, if you said you were 
going to be an actor, people would look 
down on you. Actors were bums. They 
were fly-by-night adventurers, and you 
couldn’t make a living as one. 


88: Did you find it difficult to establish your- 
self as an actor? 

VS: It was a long struggle for me. First of 
all, I had a Southern accent. But I finally 
gota job asan extra at the Theater Guild. 
It was lucky for me, because I was with 
some very interesting people, very pro- 
gressive and very artistic. The first play I 
was in was Eugene O'Neill's MARCO'S 
MILLIONS, with Rouben Mamoulian di- 
recting. I had about eight changes—I ran 
up five flights of steps! (Laughs) But I 
learned a great deal and I used to watch 
Alfred Lunt, who I thought was a marvel- 
ous actor and a great talent. Playing a 
small role in one scene was Sanford 
Meisner. Then one summer, | got a job as 
а dramatic counselor at a children’s camp. 
And it was wonderful experience—direct- 
ing children. It was a very successful sum- 
mer. It wasn’t much later that I got 
the call from my agent asking me if I 
wanted to go to Hollywood to screen 
test for the part of the young Com- 
munist in COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
which I did with John Barrymore. 

55: You couldn't ask for a better start in 
the movies than working with Barrymore, 
isn't that right? 

VS: Then I was cast in about six B 
pictures at Columbia, mostly as a 
gangster. I never got to play any- |. 
thing else! I got sick of it! Elmer Rice, 
who had formed the Federal Theater, 
offered me a job back in New York, 
so my wife and I moved back and | 
directed a few plays for the Federal 
Theater. I got an offer to go out on 
the road in a company of DEAD 
END, and played the part of the 
gangster! (Laughs) Baby Face Mar- 
tin—the role Bogart played in the 
film. The company went all over the 
country and came back out to Holly- 
wood. I was at the Biltmore Theater 
playing Baby Face, and that’s when a 
friend of mine, Sheila Manners, an ac- 
tress who had been the former girl- 
friend of William Wyler, introduced 
me to Bryan Foy. We talked for a 
while and he offered me a job as a 
writer at Warner Brothers. 

SS: So you had to go from Hollywood 
back to New York to make it in Holly- 
wood! Was THE RETURN OF DOC- 
TOR X your first directing credit? 

VS: Yes, it was. After working for Brynie 
as a dialogue director and writer, he 
brought me into his office to tell me that 
Warner wanted to develop some new di- 
rectors. When he suggested me, Warner 
agreed. They gave me a few things to 
look at: a remake of KID GALAHAD and 
a mystery/horror called THE RETURN OF 
DOCTOR X. I took THE RETURN OF 
DOCTOR X immediately. 

SS: Boris Karloff and then Bela Lugosi were 
announced for THE RETURN OF DOCTOR 
X. How did Humphrey Bogart wind up play- 
ing the mad zombie doctor? 

VS: 1 never heard any talk about the pos- 
sibility of that. Of course, Karloff and 
Lugosi were already A actors. That could 
have been a publicity note, but there was 
no talk of putting them in that picture. 
Jack Warner told me, “I’m giving you this 
guy Bogart, and for God's sake see if you 


can get him to play something besides 
Duke Mantee." (Laughs) 

55: How did Bogart fecl about playing Dr. X? 
VS: He enjoyed doing it. He wasn't com- 
plaining about it. Neither was 1. We were 
happy to be working. We were both from 
New York, and the theater was lousy in 
those days; there were no jobs. So being 
able to get a check every week was a 
wonderful thing. 

SS: What were your own feelings about direct- 
ing a horror movie? Did you try to bring any- 
thing to it that you wouldn't have to a 
straight drama? 

VS: I'd never done a horror picture, but I 
liked them. I liked the theatrical possibili- 
ties. [knew I wanted to put as much hu- 
mor as I could into it. I knew it was a 
cornball, ridiculous story. Bogart played a 
guy who was brought back to life—he 


“Vincent Sherman in 1940 


had been electrocuted. That's why I put 
the white streak in his hair. He needed 
human blood, and that’s why he went 
around killing people. I put the business 
in of him carrying a rabbit around always, 
because it was warm. I knew it was 
corny, but I came from the theater and 
Bogart came from the theater. Whatever 
we were given, whether it was lousy or 
corny, we just said we'd do the best we 
can with it and make it as believable as 
possible and as good as possible. 

SS: At the time, were you aware of the memo 
Jack Warner sent producer Bryan Foy, saying 
you were doing too many takes? 

VS: I wasn’t aware of that. I know that 
both Warner and Foy liked the picture. 
My God, when 1 look at the piece now, I 
think, “Well, it wasn’t bad.” Did you ever 
see it? 

55: Oh, yes! It has quite a following among 
horror buffs. 


VS: It did all right. And now it's kind of a 


cult thing with Bogart. In fact, that was 
the third time I worked with him. The first 
time was in CRIME SCHOOL. Then I 
worked with him again in KING OF THE 
UNDERWORLD. I rewrote the script for 
that. Then came my first job as a director, 
THE RETURN OF DOCTOR X. Then I did 
à couple of pictures in between, but asa 
result of a successful picture called UN- 
DERGROUND, they gave me my first big 
A picture—ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT, 
also with Humphrey Bogart. 
SS: You knew Bogart, both before he made it 
big and after. Did success change him? 
VS: Well, it was gradual. In other words, 
before he did ALL THROUGH THE 
NIGHT, he did HIGH SIERRA, which Raft 
had turned down. Then he was accepted 
as a leading man. Then he did THE MALT- 
ESE FALCON and was also the lead 
in that. Prior to that, Bogart would 
never have been considered a possi- 
bility for a leading man. He was just 
a villain —a heavy. If you had said to 
anybody Bogart was going to bea 
lover with Ingrid Bergman, people 
would have laughed at you and said 
“Don’t be ridiculous!” And no direc- 
tor would accept him as a leading 
man, but ALL THROUGH THE 
NIGHT sealed him as a possible 
leading man. 
SS: You directed two of Hollywood's best 
loved character actors: Sydney Green- 
reet in ACROSS THE PACIFIC and 
Peter Lorre in ALL THROUGH THE 
NIGHT. 


VS: I worked with Sydney Green- 
street at the Theater Guild. Very nice 
man to work with, Greenstreet. Peter 
Lorre was fabulous, an intellectual. 
He was a very progressive guy. He 
was very well read. He was an ex- 
pert on wine. What brought him to 
this country was his performance in 
Fritz Lang's M, which was absolutely 
a landmark film. I thought he was 
sensational in it. He came to this 
country and he wanted to make 
great films. One of his first films 
here was CRIME AND PUNISH- 
MENT for Columbia, but it wasn't 
successful and he was reduced to 
making a series of films for Fox 
based on the character Mr. Moto. He gave 
up the thought of being a serious actor, 
and became very bitter towards Holly- 
wood. He used to come to the set in the 
morning and say, “Well, we'll make faces 
today, huh, brother Vince?" (Laughs) And 
he began to do imitations of himself. He 
was very disillusioned with Hollywood. 
It was on ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT 
that he met Kaaren Verne. I had her in a 
picture before—UNDERGROUND. A 
very beautiful German girl—very sweet 
and very nice. He fell in love with her and 
years later they went back to Germany 
and were married. 

$5: Didn't the studio wanted to remove 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT's classic 
double-talk scene? 

VS: Oh, yeah! Hal Wallis didn't like it 
when I proposed it. I said if I can't do that 


scene, I'm not going to do the picture. We 
put it in anyway, when he was in New 
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York. When he came back and saw it at 
his house, he said, "Who's running the 
studio—you or me?” I said, "You, of 
course, Hal." "Well, didn't I tell you I 
didn't like the double-lalk?" I said, “Hal, 1 
had to have something there to get them 
‘out of the dilemma they were in.” So 

he turned to Rudi Fehr, the cutter, 

and said, "Can you take all that 
double-talk out?” Rudi ex- 

plained that he could take 

most of it out, but had to 

keep the first line in to 

make а smooth cut. Wallis 

told him to take out ev- 

erything he could, So he 

did. Well, a few weeks 

later we went to the 

preview and, sure 

enough, when the 

scene came 

1 


didn't hear any laughter. Then, suddenly, 
the audience caught that line and you. 
couldn't hear the rest of the scene, they 
were laughing so hard. When Wallis came 
out, he said, “АЙ right. Put the double talk 
back in.” (Laughs) 
SS: Did the crew enjoy shooting it? 
VS: Oh, they loved it! Bill 
Demarest and Bogart 
were both having fun 
with it. 
55: ALL THROUGH 
THE NIGHT has an in- 
credible supporting cast 
For example, there's Con- 
| тауга. 
VS: He was a wonderful 
actor! One day I picked 
up his script and I noticed 
meticulous directions 
written on the page, like 
“pick up pencil," “lift eye- 
brow,” 1 said, "You don't 
leave me too much room for 
creativity." He said he always 
had to know exactly what he was 
doing in à scene in order to be 
comfortable. Well, he came in one. 
day—he had a big speech to do 
in the big meeting, and I had 
rewritten it that night. I gave 
it to him in his dressing room 
and said to him, Connie, lst 
night I read your speech an 
it wasn’t quite right, so 1 did. 
some rewriting,” He said, "Its 
very good, but we can't do it 
today. Maybe tomorrow.” 1 
told him I had to do it today. He 
id, “Oh, no. I told you once be- 
fore—rewrites you have to give 
mea day ahead.” It was a language 
problem for him, and he was very 
finicky about the details. I told him, 
"I'm setting up the shot now. You've 
got almost two hours to study the new 
Scene. Just learn the first paragraph, 
then we'll pick up.” He said, “I can’t 
do it—it’s impossible! It's impo: 
sible!” Well, two hours later when we 
di, he did the whole damn speech, 
letter perfect! He hated me for 
id he'd never work with 
unny thing is, he would 
brag that this was what he was most 
proud of—that he did that speech with 
only two hours preparation! (Laughs) He 
was a wonderful guy, a marvelous actor, 
5: You also had two actors who later made it 


xtraordinarily big in television 
and Jackie Gleason. 
VS: They were not known in those days. 
Warner called me a few days before I was, 
to start and said he had a couple of com- 
ics he wanted to put in the picture. I told 


Phil Silvers 


him 1 didn’t have any them. Thad 
all the comedians I needed. I had Bill 
Demarest and others. He said, “Make 
some parts.” So I said for them to meet me 
at the office in the morning, I told them I 
didn't have any parts for them, but if they 
had some jokes, Gleason could be a 
henchman of Bogart’s and Silvers could 
be a waiter in the place where Bogie 
came to have cheesecake. The next day, 
Gleason brought in two pages of jokes 
and Silvers brought in 20 pagest (Laughs) 


We made a whole reel out of them! They 
were both wonderful to have around. 
SS: Is it safe to assume that Judith Anderson 
wen’ one of He comedians you already had 
si 
: Peter Lorre liked to tease her and got 

a big laugh every time he left her dressing 
room by pretending to zip up his fly. 
When she found out about it, she went 
after him with a hairbrush! (Laughs) 
SS: What was your relationship with Bogart? 
V5: Oh, it was very nice. Very good. He 
мава hard worker. Oh, he was always 
complaining about the lousy script he 

ven and he wasn’t making much 
money, too. Hell, when I had him in THE 
RETURN OF DOCTOR X, I think he was 
making $400 a week. I was making $250! 
(Laughs) But little by little, as he became 
more of a leading man, he went up and up 
and up. He wound up very well—and ev- 
erything he got, he deserved because he 
worked very hard for it. Some people 
didn’t like him personally. He was т 
ried to Mayo Methot at that time, and 
they didn’t get along very well—always 
fighting, We called them The Battling 
Bogarts. They would drink at night. Not 
very happy. Bat he was a hard worker 

а good actor. I remember when I 
lived over in Hollywood, I used to see 
him driving home. He had an old 
that he used to drive, but it wasn’t too. 
much later when Bogart began to make 
big really money. Then, of course, after 
CASABLANCA... 
58: Weren't you instrumental in getting that 
picture made? 
VS: I can’t say it wouldn't have been 
made without me, but one morning I 
came to my office and Robert Rossen, the 
writer, stopped me and said, “Have you 
read that thing called EVERYBODY 
COMES TO RICK'S?” I said, "No, what is 
JU" He said, "Oh, it’s some play the stu- 
dio picked up for $35,000. It closed out of 
town before it opened in New York.” 
“How is it,” I asked him. He said, “It's a 
piece of romantic crap.” Next day in my 
office there was a script called EVERY- 
BODY COMES TO RICK'S. I sat down to. 
read it, and as I read 1 thought it's not 
very distinguished writing, but is a hell 
of a good story. It had great background. 
It was set in Casablanca—and inciden- 
tally, the way it got the title CASA- 
BLANCA was because Casablanca had hit 
the newspapers as the place where 
Churchill and Roosevelt met. Since I 
knew the Epstein boys [Julius and Philip] 
could give it the sophisticated dialogue it 
needed, I went rushing upstairs to them 
and I told them about the script. I said, 
"Gee, guys, this will make a hell of a 
movie!” It had all the elements that en- 
ticed me to the movies: background, in- 
trigue, a love story. And a guy, Rick, the 
leading character—it was a time when he 
was disgusted with both sides. His motto 
was look out for yourself and the hell 
with it! I went to Wallis; it was six 
S'clock and he was going home. I said, 
"Hal, 1 just read EVERYBODY COMES 
TO RICK'S. I think it'll make a great 
movie." He said, "You're kidding. No- 
body around here likes it” I said, 7 
you don't mind, but I took the liberty of 
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PAGE 54: Vincent Sherman directs Ida Lupino in IN OUR TIME (1944). PAGE 56: Humphrey Bogart in THE RETURN 
OF DOCTOR X (1939). LEFT: Peter Lorre, Judith Anderson, and Sherman share a laugh between takes on ALL 
THROUGH THE NIGHT (1942), a wholly successful blend of comedy, spy thriller, gangster melodrama, and film noir. 
RIGHT: Two future TV stars feature prominently in ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT- Jackie Gleason (seated left) and 
Phil Silvers (the guy with the specs). Also seated are Bogart and. im Demarest. 

going upstairs and telling the Epsteins 55: Did you sce Bogart socially? Were you in- 
about it, and they'll do the screenplay.” vited to the Romanoff s Rat Pack meetings? 
He said, “They won't do anything. — VS: finally lost touch with him after he 
They're on their way to New York. | left Warners. I saw him once at Lucy's 
said, “I know, they told me. But they've restaurant over on Melrose and we were 
agreed to work on it. If you let me go very friendly. He was a down-to-earth 
with them, I promise you that we'll be иу. I liked Bogie a lot. I was happy when 
back in four weeks with a first.” He said, — he finally made it. I noticed he was num- 
“You can't go anywhere, you've got to do ber one among the actors rated by the 
THE HARD WAY.” I said, “All right, but American Film Institute. That's good. He 
will you give me a chance to direct it would have been very happy. 

when they finish it?” He said, "You're 58: As dialogue director on CRIME 
talking about months from now! Are you SCHOOL, you encouraged the Dead End 
sure they said they'll do it?” “Definitely.” Kids, who some thought troublesome, to im- 
“All right, tell Irene in the morning. _ prooisc which you then transcribed. 
Irene—she handled the writers. told her VS: The Kids were not only fun to work 
and got them on to do the screenplay. 1 with, but they were very talented—very 
was on OLD ACQUAINTANCE when disciplined, After seeing the rushes of the 
they cast CASABLANCA and gave it to first couple of day's work on the picture, 1 
Mike Curtiz, Well I couldn't object, be- thought the scenes lacked spontaneity. 
cause Curtiz was the number one director. The Kids seemed constrained by the dia- 
‘Also, I had great respect for Curtiz—and, logue. I mentioned this to Lew Seiler, the 
of course, he made a hell of a movie! Buti director, and he agreed but wondered 
do think the major portion of the credit what could be done about it. I asked him, 
for that film should go to the Epstein. after he determined the layout of the 


LEFT: ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT reunited frequent screen adversaries Bogart and Lorre. As usual, Bogie comes out 
the winner. RIGHT: Another famed screen villain was part of the NIGHT crew—Conrad Veidt. In that same war-torn 
year of 1942, Bogart and Veidt met again, in CASABLANCA. 


scene and knew where he wanted his 
cuts, if he'd let me take the boys offscene 
and rehearse. He said, “Yeah.” So I told 
the Kids, "You know the situation in this 
upcoming scene and the intent. So let's 
rehearse it, but forget what's written. 
Feel free to express the action in your 
‘own words, and don’t be afraid to talk 
over each other.” I sat nearby and jotted 
down as much as I could. I asked them to 
run over the scene again and preserve the 
lines I thought worth keeping. They did 
and added new ones. When I thought we 
had a good scene, I rushed back to a 
essing room, typed up the new scene, 
and give itto Seller. o 
SS: Was THE HARD WAY your first experi- 
ence directing musical numbers? Did you have 
help with the staging? 
VS: The truth is, 1 did not direct those 
musical numbers. I went to work on the 
script, and Irwin Shaw didn't like what I 
was doing with his script, He took his 
name off the picture. Well, while 1 was 
working on the script, Warner assigned 
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York. When he came back and saw it at 
his house, he said, “Who’s running the 
studio—you or me?” I said, “You, of 
course, Hal.” “Well, didn't I tell you I 
didn’t like the double-talk?" I said, “Hal, I 
had to have something there to get them 
out of the dilemma they were in." So 

he turned to Rudi Fehr, the cutter, 

and said, “Can you take all that 
double-talk out?" Rudi ex- 

plained that he could take 

most of it out, but had to 

keep the first line in to 

make a smooth cut. Wallis 

told him to take out ev- 

erything he could. So he 

did. Well, a few weeks ^ 

later we went to the! 

preview and, sure 

enough, when the 

scene came 


I 


didn't hear any laughter. Then, suddenly, 
the audience caught that line and you 
couldn't hear the rest of the scene, they 
were laughing so hard. When Wallis came 
out, he said, “All right. Put the double talk 
back in.” (Laughs) 
SS: Did the crew enjoy shooting it? 
VS: Oh, they loved it! Bill 
Demarest and Bogart 
were both having fun 
with it. 
55: ALL THROUGH 
THE NIGHT has an in- 
credible supporting cast. 
For example, there’s Con- 
| rad Veidt... 
VS: He was a wonderful 
| actor! One day I picked 
up his script and I noticed 
meticulous directions 
written on the page, like 
“pick up pencil,” “lift eye- 
brow.” I said, “You don't 
leave me too much room for 
creativity.” He said he always 
had to know exactly what he was 
doing in a scene in order to be 
comfortable. Well, he came in one 
day—he had a big speech to do 
in the big meeting, and I had 
rewritten it that night. I gave 
it to him in his dressing room 
and said to him, “Connie, last 
night I read your speech and 
it wasn't quite right, so I did 
some rewriting.” He said, “It’s 
very good, but we can't do it 
today. Maybe tomorrow.” 
told him I had to do it today. He 
said, “Oh, no. I told you once be- 
fore—rewrites you have to give 
mea day ahead.” It was а language 
problem for him, and he was very 
finicky about the details. I told him, 
"I'm setting up the shot now. You've 
got almost two hours to study the new 
Scene. Just learn the first paragraph, 
then we'll pick up.” He said, ^I can’t 
do it—it's impossible! It's impos- 
sible!” Well, two hours later when we 
did it, he did the whole damn speech, 
letter perfect! He hated me for it. 
Later, he said he'd never work with 
me again. Funny thing is, he would 
brag that this was what he was most 
proud of—that he did that speech with 
only two hours preparation! (Laughs) He 
was a wonderful guy, a marvelous actor. 
SS: You also had two actors who later made it 
extraordinarily big in television—Phil Silvers 
and Jackie Gleason. 
VS: They were not known in those days. 
Warner called me a few days before I was 
to start and said he had a couple of com- 
ics he wanted to put in the picture. I told 
him I didn't have any parts for them. I had 
all the comedians I needed. I had Bill 
Demarest and others. He said, "Make 
some parts." So I said for them to meet me 
at the office in the morning. I told them I 
didn't have any parts for them, but if they 
had some jokes, Gleason could be a 
henchman of Bogart's and Silvers could 
be a waiter in the place where Bogie 
came to have cheesecake. The next day, 
Gleason brought in two pages of jokes 
and Silvers brought in 20 pages! (Laughs) 


We made a whole reel out of them! They 
were both wonderful to have around. 
SS: Is it safe to assume that Judith Anderson 
wasn't one of the comedians you already had 
signed? 
VS: Peter Lorre liked to tease her and got 
a big laugh every time he left her dressing 
room by pretending to zip up his fly. 
When she found out about it, she went 
after him with a hairbrush! (Laughs) 
55: What was your relationship with Bogart? 
VS: Oh, it was very nice. Very good. He 
was a hard worker. Oh, he was always 
complaining about the lousy script he 
was given and he wasn’t making much 
money, too. Hell, when I had him in THE 
RETURN OF DOCTOR X, I think he was 
making $400 a week. I was making $250! 
(Laughs) But little by little, as he became 
more of aleading man, he went up and up 
and up. He wound up very well—and ev- 
erything he got, he deserved because he 
worked very hard for it. Some people 
didn’t like him personally. He was mar- 
ried to Mayo Methot at that time, and 
they didn’t get along very well—always 
fighting. We called them The Battling 
Bogarts. They would drink at night. Not 
very happy. But he was a hard worker 
а good actor. I remember when I 
lived over in Hollywood, I used to see 
him driving home. He had an old Buick 
that he used to drive, but it wasn’t too 
much later when Bogart began to make 
big really money. Then, of course, after 
CASABLANCA... 
SS: Weren't you instrumental in getting that 
picture made? 
VS: I can't say it wouldn't have been 
made without me, but one morning I 
came to my office and Robert Rossen, the 
writer, stopped me and said, “Have you 
read that thing called EVERYBODY 
COMES TO RICK'S?" I said, “No, what is. 
it?” He said, “Oh, it's some play the stu- 
dio picked up for $35,000. It closed out of 
town before it opened in New York.” 
“How is it,” I asked him. He said, “It’s a 
piece of romantic crap.” Next day in my 
office there was a script called EVERY- 
BODY COMES TO RICK'S, I sat down to 
read it, and as I read I thought it's not 
very distinguished writing, but it's a hell 
of a good story. It had great background. 
It was set in Casablanca ——and inciden- 
tally, the way it got the title CASA- 
BLANCA was because Casablanca had hit 
the newspapers as the place where 
Churchill and Roosevelt met. Since I 
knew the Epstein boys [Julius and Philip] 
could give it the sophisticated dialogue it 
needed, I went rushing upstairs to them 
and I told them about the script. I said, 
^Gee, guys, this will make a hell of a 
movie!" It had all the elements that en- 
ticed me to the movies: background, in- 
trigue, a love story. And a guy, Rick, the 
leading character—it was a time when he 
was disgusted with both sides. His motto 
was look out for yourself and the hell 
with it! I went to Wallis; it was six 
o'clock and he was going home. I said, 
“Hal, I just read EVERYBODY COMES 
TO RICK'S. I think it'll make a great. 
movie.” He said, “You're kidding. No- 
body around here likes it." I said, "I hope 
you don't mind, but I took the liberty of 
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going upstairs and telling the Epsteins SS: Did you see Bogart socially? Were you in- scene and knew where he wanted his 
about it, and they'll do the screenplay.”  vited to the Romanoff's Rat Pack meetings? cuts, if he'd let me take the boys offscene 
He said, “They won't do anything. VS: I finally lost touch with him after he ала rehearse. He said, “Yeah.” So I told 
They're on their way to New York." I left Warners. I saw him once at Lucy’s Ње Kids, “You know the situation in this 
said, “1 know, they told me. But they've restaurant over on Melrose and we were upcoming scene and the intent. So let's 
agreed to work on it. If you let me go very friendly. He was a down-to-earth rehearse it, but forget what's written. 
with them, I promise you that we'll be guy. I liked Bogie alot. was happy when Feel free to express the action in your 
back in four weeks with a first.” He said, he finally made it. I noticed he was num- own words, and don't be afraid to talk 
“You can't go anywhere, you've gottodo ber one among the actors rated by the over each other.” I sat nearby and jotted 
THE HARD WAY." I said, “All right, but American Film Institute. That's good. He down as much as I could. asked them to 
will you give me a chance to direct it would have been very happy. run over the scene again and preserve the 
when they finish it?” He said, “You're $8: As dialogue director on CRIME lines I thought worth keeping. They did 
talking about months from now! Are you SCHOOL, you encouraged the Dead End and added new ones. When I thought we 
sure they said they'll do it?” “Definitely.” Kids, who some thought troublesome, to im- had a good scene, 1 rushed back to a 
“All right, tell Irene in the morning.” — provise, which you then transcribed. dressing room, typed up the new scene, 
Trene—she handled the writers. I told her VS: The Kids were not only fun to work and give it to Seiler. 

and got them on to do the screenplay.1 with, but they were very talented—very 55: Was THE HARD WAY your first experi- 
was on OLD ACQUAINTANCE when disciplined. After seeing the rushes of the ence directing musical numbers? Did you have 
they cast CASABLANCA and gave it to first couple of day's work on the picture, I — help with the staging? 

Mike Curtiz. Well, I couldn't object, be- thought the scenes lacked spontaneity. VS: The truth is, I did not direct those 
cause Curtiz was the number one director. The Kids seemed constrained by the dia- musical numbers. I went to work on the 
Also, I had great respect for Curtiz—and, logue. I mentioned this to Lew Seiler, the script, and Irwin Shaw didn't like what I 
of course, he made a hell of a movie! ButI director, and he agreed but wondered was doing with his script. He took his 
do think the major portion of the credit what could be done about it. asked him, пате off the picture. Well, while I was 
for that film should go to the Epsteins. after he determined the layout of the working on the script, Warner assigned 


LEFT: ALL HROUGH T THE NIGHT reunited frequent screen adversaries Bogart and Lorre. As usual, Bogie comes out 
the winner. RIGHT: Another famed screen villain was part of the NIGHT crew— Conrad Veidt. In that same war-torn 
year of 1942, Bogart and Veidt met again, in CASABLANCA. 
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jppeared on stage in the Elmer Rice play COUNSELLOR AT LAW (1933) , Vincent Sherman 


joined the Great Profile, John Barrymore, in the William Wyler film version. CENTER: Mary Astor, Humphrey Bogart, 
and Sydney Greenstreet, all veterans of THE MALTESE FALCON (1941), were reunited for ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
(1942) FALCON director John Huston began the film, but Sherman comple 
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om't let the smiles fool 


LeRoy Prince, the dance director, to do the 
dances. Now, what I did was coordinate 
with him. I explained to him what 1 was 
doing just prior to the dance number. 
Then he staged the number, I had no ex- 
АА TE 
thought he did a very good job. 
ЗУЛ HARD WAY Eolo story, od 
dm film mol terms. 
VS: Coming from New York, I wanted to 
bring some reality to the piece. 1 wanted. 
to show what show business was like bes 
hind the scenes. I wanted to capture all 
the fighting that went on to getiahead, 
and I think we caught that Г 
ith Ida Lupino in the beginfing. Ididn’t 
“want the women to wearänymakeup, I 
Wanted the film as realistie as 
specially in the coal-mining town, Ida 
got very worried, In fact, during the sec- 
Опа week, balked her to do somethin; 
and she “Тв pictures gonna sinl 
and lim gonna stink in i^ T said, "You 
just do as Task you to do, Miss Lupino, 
and you'll probably win an award." She 
said, “Hummph,” and walked away. 
58: She was certainly wrong. THE HARD 
WAY's reputation has grown with the years 
VS: Nobody liked the picture when 1 fin- 
ished it. Everybody thought it was a very 
downbeat picture. In fact, a couple of di- 
rectors said, "Why did you want to do 
that picture? 168 such a downbeat, dreary 
movie, And that woman is such a terrible 
person!” I said, “1 don't see it that way. 1 
feel it’s a very human struggle about suc- 
cess in the theater and success in life. And 
{think Ida plays a sympathetic character, 
Underneath all her drive and all the dirty 
things that she’s doing, you can see a hu- 
man being, especially in that scene with 
Dennis Morgan, where he kisses her. You 
see her lose her cover. Thats gonna tell 
the audience a great deal about her—that 
she has suj her own desires to get 
her sister ahead. And that will show you 
her vulnerability.” And it worked. 
SS: I worked beautifully! 
VS: Now, when we ran the picture at 
Warner's house without the prologue and 
epilogue, he said, "Boys, I think we've got 
a flop on our hands." was so depressed, 
EI 
irty people in the coal mines?" Ltold him 
it doesn’t stay that way, they go to New 
York—to the theater. He said, "By that 
time, you've lost your audience.” So T 
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started improvising. I said, “Suppose we 
open up where 148 very well dressed, 
and she goes down to the waterfront. 
She's ready to kill herself. We don’t know 
why, She's fished out and brought to a 
hospital, and then we go back into her 
lie And he ied that, He said, “Good. 
rite it and get it done.” The only 
who liked the picture was Don Siegel, 
who later became a director himself. 
did the montages for me, and he called. 
‘me to tell me he thought it was a hell of a 
movie. But nobody thought so until it 
went to New York and sat reviews, 
and Ida won the New York Film Critics. 
Award as the best actress of that year. 
Later, Ida said that was the best picture. 
she ever made! She thought I was the 
best director she ever worked with! 
58: Ida Lupino gives a superb ince in 
THE HARD WAY. Why didn't she become 
quel Warners biggest art 
VS: That very question came up when the 
picture was screened at Telluride a few. 
years ago. An exhibitor said, "You know, 
if she had made another picture or two as. 
good as THE HARD WAY, it would have 
elevated her into number one. She just 
didn't get it, but she was very talented—a 
very good actress. I thought she was great 
in THE HARD WAY, really wonderful. 
Later, we became very good friends. I did 
two more pictures with her, and Isaw her 
a short while before she died, She called 
her secretary and said she'd like to see 
me. | went up and spent an afternoon 
with her. And she laughed—1 would imi- 
late the way she'd come onto the set in 
the morning, all nervous and everything. 
Her secretary called later and told me she 
said that was the best time she'd had in a 
long time. Wonderful girl, wonderful girl 
Her personal life was tragic, but that was 
par for the course for most Hollywood. 
actresses. Rita Hayworth had a terrible 
personal life. Bette Davis had a terrible 
sonal life. Joan Crawford's personal 
life was lousy! But with all of 
them-—they were wonderful people. Rita 
Hayworth was the saddest girl I've ever 
met. Very insecure, Was aware of the fact 
ee eae ee 
they thought they were man ilda, 
She wa: not a great conversationalist. She 
had no real education. But when she had 
to dap ce—it was lake something was 
turned on inside, She came to lifet Won- 


ДЕЎ 


erful gil very sweet. 1 really liked her 
gin iy 


SSF You were cu in to shoot the final scenes 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC, which was being 
irected by John Huston. 
VS: One morning as I arrived at my of- 
fice, a phone call came from Warner. He 
wanted me to go down to the set of 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC and have a talk 
with John, who was leaving the picture 
the next day. He wanted me to take over 
the direction. He said John had to go into 
the army. I told him I couldn't believe the 
army wouldn't let him finish the film, 
And Warner said to me, “It’s not only 
that. The poor guy is having other trou- 
bles. His wife comes in one door as Olivia 
de Havilland walks out the other, and 
sometimes he doesn't know what he's do- 
ing.” (Laughs) Jerry Wald got me a script 
and when I went to the set at about 10:30 
in the morning, everyone was screwing 
around, going over new dialogue. They 
hadn't made а shot yet! I watched the as- 
sembled footage that had been shot so 
far and I thought it was pretty good, but 
the latter part oi the script was ordinary. 1 
thought Г could improve it. But Warner 
ald we were already way Over budget 
and he didn't want to spend any more 
méney on it. Well, I justdid the best 1 
Could s quickly as 1 could. I didn’t ask 
for or want any credit før it Later, in his 
autobiography, John treated the whole 
episode likea joke. He said that, before 
he left, he had arranged to have Bogart so 
tied up that no one could get him out of it, 
He added that I was assigned to the task, 
but was less than successful. There's no 
loubt that he was capable of such a 
but I don't think he was engaged 
in one at the time. I think he realized that 
the ending of the script wasn't up to the 
first part and didn’t know what to do 
with it. In that situation, and under the 
‘emotional pressure from his romantic life, 
he used the army to get away. 
58: You directed OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
‘with Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins, Was- 
n't Edmund Goulding originally assigned to 
direct if? 
VS: I was told he had a heart attack, but 
Goulding didn't want to do it, Goulding 
got sore, I learned later on, because he 
wanted a particular cameraman and Davis. 
wanted a different cameraman—and the 
studio went with Davis. I didn't find this 


LEFT: Direct 


Vincent Sherman looks better suited to direct a no 


irish mystery than THE ADVENTURES OF DON 


JUAN (1948). Errol Flynn stands at the left, Jerry Austin at the right. CENTER: Wendell Corey wasn’t the first man to 
look properly befuddied by the strong-willed, insecure Joan Crawford. Sherman directed the pair in HARRIET CRAIG. 
(1950). RIGHT: A Sherman favorite was “Oomph Girl” Ann Sheridan, who Sherman directed in the melodramatic 
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‘out until years later. enjoyed making the 
picture. We had fun with it. The cast was 
wonderful. Sol Polito, the cameraman—I 
had never worked with him, He was 
Michael Curtiz's favorite cameraman. He 
was wonderful. 
SS: You've said that, during the making of 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE, you felt like you 
oeren't directing the picture, bul refereeing it 
VS: Well, when I made that crack, Davis 
laughed like hell and Miriam didn’t think 
it was very funny. A lot of funny things. 
happened on that picture. One day, Mir- 
jam was sitting at a table and I saw one of 
the lighting guys go up with his meter to 
check the lighting. Then I saw him give 
the meter to another guy. The other guy 
oes up—he's checking the lighting. 
hree or four more guys go up there - 
checking the lighting. 1 thought, 
"What the hell's going on here?" Well, I 
walked up to Miriam, I looked down— 
she had no bra on! (Laughs) All those 


guys were having a look! 
SS: Did Davis and Hopkin relly hate each 
(ther or were they just cor 

VS: 1 think it was both. When we started 


the picture, Bette said, “Now you watch 
her. As I get older, she'll get younger.” 
She said that's what Miriam did to her on 
THE OLD MAID. lt was jealousy on Mir- 


iam's part. I found out why later on. It 
was because Miriam was a Southerner. 
She came from Georgia, not too far from 


where I'm from, and she did a play in 
‚New York called JEZEBEL, written 
baren Davis And it was a бор, IGNES 
Обу, сек. Well, Davis did the pigtine and 
Somn Academy Award! МИ was 
Very Skillful, by the way, as a gomedian. 
Very good. in a certain sense, Miriam 
Stole the picture Of course, she dveracted, 
uta! was her caracter. 

55: How did ya keep them (rom trying 
to steal scenes from each other? 

VS: There was one day when Bette had to 
shake Miriam. Bette said to me the night 
before, “Now, Vincent, the script sa 
have to shake her, and Goddammit, Im 
going to shake her! And don’t let her 
Screw it up.” The next morning, sure 
enough, my assistant told me Miriam 
wanted (о talk to me, She said, "Vincent, 
dear, 1 know Bette has to shake me and 
Tm going to cooperate, but please tell her 
not fo be too violent, I slept badly last 
night and I havea crick in my neck." I told 


n and Viveca Lindfors in TI 


ADVENTURES 


DON JUAN 


Bette and she said, “Goddammit, 1 knew 
she would come up with something!” I 
told her to forget about it and play the 
scene the way she had to play it, Well, we 
did the scene, and instead of resisting like 
anyone normally would, Miriam let her 
head go and wobble around like a broken. 
doll, Bette looked at me—she was furi- 


tory together. 
it player when Miriam 

starred in a play up in Rochester, New 
York called BAGGAGE. Another 
time on OLD ACQUAINTANCE, Miriam 
had a cigarette holder and she kept wav- 
ing it in front of Bettes face! Га say. 
Ч , you can't do that.” And she'd 
say, “Iwas only trying to match what 1 
did before." (Laughs) She would always 
have excuses! And she was always watch- 
ing where the camera was going to bc 
placed. When we were rehearsing а scene, 
she'd be watching Bette, but she'd also 
be looking at me and the cameraman to 
see where we were going to put the cam- 
era, Towards the 
end of filming, 
she said, ^I 
hope 1 didn't 
give you any 
trouble, but 

fou see, I'm 

just a guest 
star here and 
this is Bette’s = 
home lot. I fig- 
ured I had to 
watch for my- 
self.” I told her if 
my own mother 
were in the pic- 
ture, 1 would- 
n't favor her. 
Fd favor the 

icture? 


was the queen 0 
the Warners lot 
though, right? 

Ves The Sight that 
we finished film 
ing OLD AC- 
QUAINTANCE— 
two o'clock on a 
Sunday morn- 


had to home in my old. 
Plymouth. She said she wanted a sand- 
wich, a hamburger. We stopped, and she 
said, "Well, Mr. Sherman, it's been won- 
derful working with you in spite of the 
trouble we had with Miriam. But you 
handled her beautifully and— love you." 
1said, “Hove you, too." Then she put her 
hand on my hand ond said, "You don’t un- 
derstand. [mean | really love you. 
58: MR. S4 FFF INGTON was another Вене 
Davis picture and a great one. Is true that 
Davis was self-conscious about her looks? 
VS: That was one of the problems I had 
with SKEFFINGTON, She was playing a 
beautiful woman and she never thought 
‚she was a beautiful woman. That’ the 
reason she put on a higherwbice. She 
thought that would makelieryounger. 
E een те 
zoas pla ши 
Be 


VS: Yes, I knew 
Claude from 
the theater, 
We were v 
м 
Е. 
bit playerat 
Continued on 
page? 
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Imer Rice play COUNSELLOR AT LAW (1933) , Vincent Sherman 


joined the Great Profile, John Barrymore, in the William Wyler film version. CENTER: Mary Astor, Hümphrey Bogart, 
and Sydney Greenstreet, all veterans of THE MALTESE FALCON (1941), were reunited for ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


(1942) FALCON director John Huston began the film, but Sherman completed it. RIGHT: Dont let the smiles fool 


LeRoy Prince, the dance director, to do the 
dances. Now, what I did was coordinate 
with him. I explained to him what I was 
doing just prior to the dance number. 
Then he staged the number. I had no ex- 
perience in that sort of thing. And I 
thought he did a very good job. 

SS: THE HARD WAY isa showbiz story, told 
in film noir terms. 

VS: Coming from New York, I wanted to 
bring some reality to the piece. I wanted 
to show what show business was like be- 
hind the scenes. I wanted to capture all 
the fighting that went on to get ahead, 
and 1 think we caught that. I had trouble 
with Ida Lupino in the beginning, I didn’t 
want the women to wearíany makeup. 1 
wanted the film as rcalistic as possible, 
especially in the coal-mining town. Ida 
got very worried. In fact, during the sec- 
ond week, Laßked her to do something 
and she.said, “Thisipicture’s gonna stink 
and I/m gonna stink init!” Г said, “You 
just do as I ask you to do, Miss Lupino, 
and you'll probably win an award." She 
said, “Hummph,” and walked away. 

SS: She was certainly wrong. THE HARD 
WAY 's reputation has grown with the years. 
VS: Nobody liked the picture when I fin- 
ished it. Everybody thought it was a very 
downbeat picture. In fact, a couple of di- 
rectors said, “Why did you want to do 
that picture? It's such a downbeat, dreary 
movie. And that woman is such a terrible 
person!” I said, “I don't see it that way. Г 
feel it’s a very human struggle about suc- 
cess in the theater and success in life. And 
I think Ida plays a sympathetic character. 
Underneath all her drive and all the dirty 
things that she’s doing, you can see a hu- 
man being, especially in that scene with 
Dennis Morgan, where he kisses her. You 
see her lose her cover. That's gonna tell 
the audience a great deal about her—that 
she has suppressed her own desires to get 
her sister ahead. And that will show you 
her vulnerability.” And it worked. 

SS: It worked beautifully! 

VS: Now, when we ran the picture at 
Warner 's house without the prologue and 
epilogue, he said, "Boys, I think we've got 
a flop on our hands.” I was so depressed. 
He said, “Vince, who cares about these 
dirty people in the coal mines?" I told him 
it doesn't stay that way, they go to New 
York—to the theater. He said, “Ву that 
time, you've lost your audience.” So I 
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you—Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins went for the jugular on OLD ACQUAINTANCE (1943). 


started improvising. I said, “Suppose we 
open up where Ida's very well dressed, 
and she goes down to the waterfront. 
She's мар to kill herself. We don't know 
why. She's fished out and brought toa 
hospital, and then we go back into her 
life.” And he liked that. He said, "Good. 
Write it and get it done." The only person 
who liked the picture was Don Siegel, 
who later became a director himself. Don 
did the montages for me, and he called 
me to tell me he thought it was a hell of a 
movie. But nobody thought so until it 
went to New York and got great reviews, 
and Ida won the New York Film Critics. 
Award as the best actress of that year. 
Later, Ida said that was the best picture 
she ever made! She thought I was the 
best director she ever worked with! 
SS: Ida Lupino gives a superb performance in 
THE HARD WAY. Why didn't she become. 
one үй biggest stars? 
VS: That very question came up when the 
picture was screened at Telluride a few 
years ago. An exhibitor said, “You know, 
if she had made another picture or two as 
good as THE HARD WAY, it would have 
elevated her into number one. She just 
didn’t get it, but she was very talented—a 
very good actress. I thought she was great 
in THE HARD WAY, really wonderful. 
Later, we became very good friends. I did 
two more pictures with her, and I saw her 
a short while before she died. She called 
her secretary and said she'd like to see 
me. I went up and spent an afternoon 
with her. And she laughed—I would imi- 
tate the way she’d come onto the set in 
the morning, all nervous and everything. 
Her secretary called later and told me she 
said that was the best time she'd had та 
long time. Wonderful girl, wonderful girl. 
Her personal life was tragic, but that was 
par for the course for most Hollywood 
actresses. Rita Hayworth had a terrible 
personal life. Bette Davis had a terrible 
4 life. Joan Crawford’s personal 
ife was lousy! But working with all of 
them—they were wonderful people. Rita 
Hayworth was the saddest girl Гуе ever 
met. Very insecure. Was aware of the fact. 
that men wanted her and exploited her— 
they thought they were marrying Gilda. 
She ds nota [Ut conversalionalist-She 
had no real education. But when she had 
to dance—it was like something was 
turned on inside. She came to life! Won- 


V derful gix, very sweet. I really liked her 


very much. 

SS: You were called in to shoot the final scenes. 
of ACROSS THE PACIFIC, which was being: 
directed by John Huston. 

VS: One morning as I arrived at my of- 
fice, a phone call came from Warner. He 
wanted me to go down to the set of 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC and have a talk 
with John, who was leaving the picture 
the next day. He wanted me to take over 
the direction. He said John had to go into 
the army. I told him I couldn't believe the 
army wouldn't let him finish the film. 
And Warner said to me, “It's not only 
that. The poor guy is having other trou- 
bles. His wife comes in one door as Olivia 
de Havilland walks out the other, and 
sometimes he doesn't know what he's do- 
ing." (Laughs) Jerry Wald got me a script 
and when I went to the set at about 10:30 
in the morning, everyone was screwing 
around, going over new dialogue. They 
hadn't made a shot yet! I watched the as- 
sembled footage that had been shot so 
far and I thought it was pretty good, but 
the latter AE the script was ordinary. 1 
thought I could improve it. But Warner 
said we were already way over budget 
and he didn't want to spend any more 
money on it. Well, I jus£did the best I 
could'as quickly as I could. I didn't ask 
for or want any credit for it. Later, in his 
autobiography, John treated the whole. 
episode liked joke. He said that, before 
he left, he’had arranged to have Bogart so 
tied up that no one could get him out of it. 
He added that I was assigned to the task, 
but was less than successful. There's no 
doubt that he was of sucha 
prank, but I don’t think he was engaged 
inone at the time. I think he realized that 
the ending of the script wasn’t up to the 
first part and didn’t know what to do 
with it. In that situation, and under the 
emotional pressure from his romantic life, 
he used the army to get away. 

SS: You directed OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
with Bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins. Was- 
nt Edmund Goulding originally assigned to 
direct it? 

VS: I was told he had a heart attack, but 
Goulding didn't want to do it. Goulding 
got sore, 1 learned later on, because he 
wanted a particular cameraman and Davis 
wanted a different cameraman—and the 
studio went with Davis. I didn't find this 


LEFT: Director Vincent Sherman looks better suited to direct a noirish mystery than THE ADVENTURES OF DON 
JUAN (1948). Errol Flynn stands at the left, Jerry Austin at the right. CENTER: Wendell Corey wasn't the first man to 
look properly befuddied by the strong-willed, insecure Joan Crawford. Sherman directed the pair in HARRIET CRAIG 
(1950). RIGHT: A Sherman favorite was "Oomph Girl" Ann Sheridan, who Sherman directed in the melodramatic 
NORA PRENTISS (1947). BELOW: Flynn and Viveca Lindfors in THE ADVENTURES OF DON JUAN. 


out until years later. I enjoyed making the 
picture. We had fun with it. The cast was 
wonderful. Sol Polito, the cameraman—L 
had never worked with him. He was 
Michael Curtiz's favorite cameraman. He 
was wonderful. 

SS: You've said that, during the making of 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE, you felt like voi 
weren't directing the picture, but refereeing it. 
VS: Well, when I made that crack, Davis 
laughed like hell and Miriam didn’t think 
it was very funny. A lot of funny things 
happened on that picture. One day, Mir- 
iam was sitting at a table and I saw one of 
the lighting guys go up with his meter to 
check the lighting. Then I saw him give 
the meter to another guy. The other guy 
goes up—he's checking the lighting. 
Three or four more guys go up there— 
they're checking the lighting. I thought, 
“What the hell's going on here?” Well, I 
walked up to Miriam, I looked down— 
she had no bra on! (Laughs) All those 
guys were having a look! 

SS: Did Davis and Hopkins really hate each 
other or were they just competitive? 

VS: I think it was both. When we started 
the picture, Bette said, “Now you watch 
her. As I get older, she'll get younger.” 
She said that's what Miriam did to her on 
THE OLD MAID. It was jealousy on Mir- 
iam’s part. 1 found out b later on. It 
was because Miriam was a Southerner. 
She came from Georgia, not too far from 
where I'm from, and she did a play in 
New York called JEZEBEL, writtendby 
Owen Davis. And it was a flop. It Jásted. 
oneweek. Well, Davis did the picture and 
won an Academy Award! Miriam was 
very skillful, by the way, as a comedian. 
Very good. In a certain sense, Miriam 
stole the picture. Of course, she dveracted, 
but that was her character. 

55: How аіа уби keep'them from trying 
to steal scenes from each other? 

V8: There was one day when Bette had to 
shake Miriam. Bette said to me the night. 
before, "Now, Vincent, the script says I 
have to shake her, and Goddammit, I’m 
going to shake her! And don't let her 
screw it up." The next morning, sure 
enough, my assistant told me Miriam 
wanted to talk to me. She said, "Vincent, 
dear, I know Bette has to shake me and 
I'm going to cooperate, but please tell her 
not to be too violent. I slept badly last 
nightand I have a crick in my neck.” told 


Bette and she said, “Goddammit, I knew 
she would come up with something!" I 
told her to forget about it and play the 
scene the way she had to play it. Well, we 
did the scene, and instead of resisting like 
anyone normally would, Miriam let her 
head go and wobble around like a broken 
doll. Bette looked at me—she was furi- 
ous! So I stopped and went over to Mir- 
jam, and she said, “I was only trying to 
cooperate!" (Laughs) 

55: They had quite a history together. 

VS: Bette was a bit player when Miriam 
starred in a play up in Rochester, New 
York called EXCESS BAGGAGE. Another. 
time on OLD ACQUAINTANCE, Miriam 
had a cigarette holder and she kept wav- 
ing it in front of Bette's face! I'd say, 
“Miriam, you can't do that." And she/d 
say, “I was only trying to match what T 
did before." (Lau; pus) She would always 
have excuses! And she was always watch- 
ing where the camera was going to be 
placed. When we were rehearsing a scene, 
She'd be watching Bette, but she'd also 
be looking at me and the cameraman to 
see where we were going to put the cam- 
era. Towards the 
end of filming, 
she said, “I 
hope I didn't 
give you any 
trouble, but 
you see, I'm 
just a guest 

star here and 

this is Bette’s = 
home lot. I fig- 
ured I had to 
watch for my- 
self." I told her if 
my own mother 
were in the pic- 
ture, I would- 

n't favor her. 

I'd favor the 
picture! 

55: Bette Davis 

was the queen 0) 
the Warners lot,‘ 
Though, right? 

VS: The night that | 
we finished film- 
ing OLD AC- 
QUAINTANCE— 
two o'clock on a 
Sunday morn- 


ing—I had to take Bette home in my old 
Plymouth. She said she wanted a sand- 
wich, a hamburger. We stopped, and she 
said, “Well, Mr. Sherman, it's been won- 
derful working with you in spite of the 
trouble we had with Miriam. But you 
handled her beautifully and—1 love you." 
I said, “I love you, too.” Then she put her 
hand on my hand and said, "You don't un- 
derstand. Imean I really love you.” 
SS: MR. SKEFFINGTON was another Bette 
Davis picture and a great one. Is it true that 
self-conscious about her looks? 
VS: That was one of the problems I had 
with SKEFFINGTON. She was playing a 
beautiful woman and she never thought 
she was a beautiful woman. That's the 
reason she put on a higher. vöice. She 
thought that would make her younger. 
The film's title role 
was played by Claude 
>. Ruins. 


VS: Yes, I knew 
Claude from 

the theater. 
We were very 
good friends. 
I was just a 
bit player at 
Continued on 
page 76 
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ames Bond fans who have suffered through Ted 

Turner's commercial-laden telecasts of the 007 
movies on TBS now have the ultimate secret weapon: 
their DVD player. Twelve Bond epics have been re- 
leased on DVD by MGM Home Entertainment in 
sumptuous special editions. They provide, in addition 
to best-ever image quality, top-notch supplemental 
material that will make the most rabid Bond fan sali- 
vate. The discs are available in two special slipcased 
collections, with a third volume due in October 2000. 
For those high-tech agents who possess the new 16:9 
widescreen TVs, all these discs include special encod- 
ing for anamorphic display. 

THE JAMES BOND COLLECTION: VOLUME 
ONE contains seven titles, starting with GOLD- 
FINGER (1964) and THUNDERBALL (1965). These 
discs contain the same film transfers and extras as the 
previous laserdisc special editions, including the excel- 
lent behind-the-scenes featurettes. (Scarlet Street friend 
and videographer Paul Scrabo lent his considerable vi- 
sual talent and Bond scholarship to these productions.) 
GOLDFINGER rightly stands at the top of most Bond 
fans’ lists of favorites. Sean Connery had hit his catlike 
stride as 007, with his trademark blend of hero, hedo- 
nist, and hip quipster. The clever and amusing script 
provided the series’ most memorable villains (Gert 
Frobe’s Auric Goldfinger and Harold Sakata’s Odd 
Job), Bond girls (Honor Blackman’s Pussy Galore and 
Shirley Eaton’s golden girl, Jill Masterson) and gadget 
(the Astin Martin DB5). It also inaugurated the now- 
requisite action-packed pretitle sequence, which each 
new Bond film in turn is obliged to surpass. 

Released at the peak of worldwide James Bond ma- 
nia, THUNDERBALL long held the series’ box-office 
earnings record. All the classic Bond elements are 
present in peak form—the Connery quips are abun- 


PAGE 60 TOP to BOTTOM: James Bond and Miss Moneypenny (Sean Connery and Lois Maxwell) engage in some of 
their usual banter, Bond (Roger Moore) gives a toothpick to Jaws (Richard Kiel) in LIVE AND LET DIE (1973), Bond 
(Pierce Brosnan) and Natalya Simonova (Izabella Scurupco ) destroy another means of travel in GOLDENEYE (1995), 


and Jill Masterson (Shirley Eaton) goes for the gold in GOLDFINGER (1964). ABOVE: Bond (Connery again) 
stands in front of the most famous Bond gimmick—the Aston Martin DB5. 


dant, the girls are drop-dead gorgeous (as Fiona Volpe, the 
voluptuous Luciana Paluzzi may be the sexiest Bond vil- 
lainess of all), and the gadgets are plentiful, including the 
rocket backpack and the second and final appearance of 
Bond’s Astin Martin. The first of the films to be shot in 
2.35:1 Panavision, THUNDERBALL looks great on wide- 
screen DVD. The underwater scenes, which can look mur- 
ky and cramped on pan-and-scan tapes, greatly benefit 
from this presentation. 

In the first of his seven appearances as 007, Roger 
Moore put his own suave stamp on the role in LIVE AND 
LET DIE (1973). This film may not measure up to the others 
in terms of spectacle, but it definitely holds its own—par- 
ticularly with its memorable Louisiana bayou boat, car, and 
double-decker bus chase, and the equally memorable 
screen debut of the beautiful Jane Seymour as Solitaire. 
The entertaining behind-the-scenes documentary is among 
the best of the discs, featuring engrossing interviews and 
rare onset footage. 

FOR YOUR EYES ONLY (1981) is a fan favorite among 
the Roger Moore Bonds because of its return to a more 
hard-hitting, less gadget-laden plot (except for the jokey 
pretitle sequence, which does dirt of the character of Ernst 
Stavros Blofeld). Moore gets a chance to do some relatively 
serious spying rather than just suavely tossing off the quips 
between action scenes. The over-the-top set pieces are well 
in evidence, however, the best being the gasp-inducing fi- 
nale atop the Italian Alps. 

The second of the two Bond films to star Timothy Dal- 
ton as 007, LICENCE TO KILL (1989) is certainly a change 
of pace. The grimmest, most serious of the series (and the 
first to be rated PG-13), it allows Dalton to display his con- 
siderable dramatic talents. The grim, gritty storyline and 
realistically odious villain (Robert Davi as Franz Sanchez, 
a violent drug smuggler) make this an unusual and effec- 
tive entry. 


Six years later, REMINGTON STEELE star Pierce 
Brosnan made his debut as 007 in GOLDENEYE (1995), a 
spectacular post-Cold War spy actioner that was a box-of- 
fice smash. It solidly established Brosnan as the ideal Bond 
for the nineties and beyond. Also included on this disc is 
the 1995 Fox-TV special THE WORLD OF 007, hosted by 
Elizabeth Hurley. 

In his second Bond feature, TOMORROW NEVER 
DIES (1997), Brosnan shares the action with Asian super- 
star Michelle Yeoh as Colonel Wai-Lin, and shares the bed- 
room with the fetching Teri Hatcher (formerly Lois Lane on 
LOIS AND CLARK: THE NEW ADVENTURES OF SUPER- 
MAN) as Paris Carver. A campily villainous Jonathan Pryce 
plays manipulative media mogul Elliot Carver (Ted Turner 
take note), who schemes to start World War Three for his 
own profit. Brosnan’s scenes with Michelle Yeoh help make 
this entry great fun. 

THE JAMES BOND COLLECTION: VOLUME TWO 
contains five titles, starting with DR. NO (1963), the start of 
007's big-screen career. Besides being an excellent thriller, 
it’s fun to watch this film in the context of the entire series, 
observing the genesis of Bond’s screen character. And it’s 
hard to top the allure of leading lady #1, Ursula Andress as 
Honey Ryder, whose voice, the impressive documentary 
featurette reveals, was dubbed throughout the film by an- 
other actress. Also on this disc is BOND VIVANT, an infor- 
mative biographical piece on director Terence Young. 

ON HER MAJESTY’S SECRET SERVICE (1969) is un- 
doubtedly the most controversial film in the series, engen- 
dering both fan praise and scorn—sometimes in the same 
breath! One of the most accomplished (and truest to source) 
Bond scripts was paired with the least experienced Bond 
portrayer. The merits of George Lazenby's performance 
aside, OHMSS is loaded with unique and exciting elements, 
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THE BIG SLEEP (1946) 

Every noir aficionado knows that Howard Hawks' THE BIG 
SLEÉP is a landmark. Equally well known is the fact that 
the plot of the film is so labyrinthine that it is nearly impos- 
sible to follow in the first viewing. But until recently, only a 
handful of people knew how much the release version of 
the film had been altered from the one originally shot. 

Hawks began shooting THE BIG SLEEP for Warner 
Bros. in the fall of 1944 with his current favorite stars, Hum- 
phrey Bogart—who contributed the definitive portrayal of 
Raymond Chandler's tough, sardonic, but honorable sha- 
mus, Philip Marlowe—and Lauren Bacall. It was not an easy 
shoot: by the time the picture wrapped in January 1945, it 
was more than 30 days over schedule. 

For decades, film scholars pondered why the picture's 

release was held back until the fall of 1946. Only recently 
has the original 1945 version surfaced, demonstrating that 
THE BIG SLEEP was substantially refilmed in early 1946. 
What was lost from the original version was clarity. The 
1945 BIG SLEEP is somewhat easier to follow, thanks to a 
reel-long expository scene in which Marlowe and his police 
friend, Bernie Ohis (Regis Toomey), lay out the litany of 
murders for the D.A. (Thomas E. 
Jackson). But what was gained in 
the new footage was a dramatic in- 
crease in the heat generated by 
Bogie and Baby. In the original ver- 
sion, Bacall's Vivian Sternwood 
Rutledge was much more of a mys- 
tery woman and somewhat cool 
towards Marlowe. But the final 
version of THE BIG SLEEP is so 
sexually charged that it could be 
titled THE BIG SLEEPOVER. 

The film's plot is nearly impos- 
sible to summarize, but here goes 
nothing: Dying General Sternwood 
(Charles Waldron) hires Marlowe 
to get a blackmailer off his back. 
The blackmailer, a creep named Ar- 
thur Gwynne Geiger (Theodore 
von Eltz) , has incriminating pho- 
tographs of Sternwood's nympho- 
maniac daughter Carmen (19-year- 
old Martha Vickers, in a lascivious 
performance that must have given 
the Breen Office palpitations). 
Sternwood's other daughter Vivi- 
an, a knockout with a taste for 
gambling, seems only marginally 
tamer. Geiger is killed by the Gen- 
eral's chauffeur, Owen Taylor (Dan 
Wallace), one of Carmen's lovers, 
who retrieves the pictures. He in turn is Killed by . . . well; 
even Chandler himself didn't know who killed Taylor! 

A weak-willed con named Joe Brody:(Eouis Jean Heydt) 
sapped Taylor to get the photos for blackmail, but denies 
sending his car off a pier. Brody in turn is killed by a young 
hood named Carol Lundgren (Tom Rafferty), another of 
Carmen's lovers. Vivian attempts to pay off Marlowe, but 
he remains on the case, determined to find the missing Sean. 
Reagan, a confidant of the General's whordisappeared along 
with the wife of a gangster named Eddie Mars (John 
Ridgely), whose henchman, Canino (Bob Steele), whacks a 
pathetic little grifter named Harry Jones (the great Elisha 
Cook, Jr.) who was infatuated with Brody's ex-mistress, 
Agnes Lowzier (Sonia Darsin), in an attempt to retrieve the 
notorious photos. Marlowe kills Canino in a shoot-out and 
tricks Mars' other thugs into shooting their boss, then cov- 
ers up the shocking truth about Carmen and Reagan in or- 
der to protect Vivian, with whom he is now in love. 

Despite its busyness, somehow the plot isn’t important. 
It is the characters that drive THE BIG SLEEP—chiefly 


Marlowe, who is depicted as a kind of walking aphrodisiac, 
and Carmen, the original “poison ivy.” One of the film’s 
most jaw-dropping examples of innuendo and double- 
entendre comes in a scene in which Marlowe stakes out 
Geiger’s shop (which he has already visited in the guise of 
an outrageously effeminate book collector) from a store 
across the street. In response to a glass-melting come-hither 
look from the store's female clerk (Dorothy Malone), Mar- 
lowe tells her: "I've got a bottle of pretty good rye in my 
pocket, l'd a lot rather get wet in here.” As delivered, the 
lines are not easy to make out, but the meaning behind 
them is: I’ve got something in my pocket that I want to get 
wet. Before you can say "Your place or mine?" the clerk has 
closed shop and pulled down the shades, and a spectacu- 
larly unsubtle dissolve denotes a suitable passage of time. 

The true gem of innuendo, however, comes in the re- 
take footage. After a conversation rife with horse-racing 
metaphors, Bogie says to Bacall: ^I can't tell how far you can 
go." Delivering a look that burns a hole in the screen, she 
responds: ^A lot depends on who's in the saddle." They just 
don't write ‘em like that anymore! (And let's buy a round 
for screenwriters William Faulkner, Jules Furthman, and 
Leigh Brackett.) 

Oddly enough, the one ele- 
ment of Raymond Chandler's nov- 
el that doesn't translate to the 
screen in THE BIG SLEEP is the 
author's widely hailed evocation 
of Los Angeles. Hawks is far more 
interested in his characters than 
where they live, and as a result, 
the film could be set anyplace that 
hopeless people stay up all night, 
dreaming in vain of love. (Billy 
Wilder's 1944 DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY, coscripted by Chandler, re- 
mains the undisputed champ of 
L.A. noir.) 

THE BIG SLEEP was remade 
in 1975 with Robert Mitchum, 
color, and a far greater leniency in 
what could be shown on screen 
And while the remake contributes 
a little more sweat than Hawks' 
original, it can't hold a candle to it 
in terms of steam. 

—Michael Mallory 


DRAGNET (1954) 
Jack Webb directed DRAGNET on 
the strength of his popular radio 


WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO BABY JANE (1962) (1949-1921) and television (1991- 


959) programs of the same name, 
recreating his role of Sgt. Joe Friday of the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department. The character remained a stalwart, moral- 
istic lawpofficer striving to contribute a sense of order to the 
LA of the postwar era. As the film begins, Friday is dis- 
patched to solve the gangland execution of an ex-con who 
obviously knew too much. Suspicion falls on Max Troy 
(Stacy Harris), a mobster associate of the deceased. Friday 
and his partner, Sgt. Frank Smith (Ben Alexander, who pre- 
viously portrayed Smithrin-the TV series), immediately turn 
up the heat on Troy and his henchmen by openly tailing 
them around town. Additionally, undercover policewoman 
Grace Downey (Ann Robinson) infiltrates. The Red Spot, a 
seedy bar and grill known to the LAPD as one of Troy's 
hangouts. 

Fastidious to a fault, Friday is the kind of civic-minded 
crusader who pauses to squash a woman’s discarded ciga- 
rette after interrogating her. Summoned before a grand 
jury, he passionately defends wiretapping and regrets that 
the strategy requires a court order. His request denied, 
Friday's operatives nevertheless maintain their pressure un- 
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PAGE 62: Gene Tierney plots to terminate an unwanted 
in LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN (1945), covered 
In Scarlet Street #34. PAGE 63: Bette Davis and Joan 
Crawford teamed for the only time for a Hollywood 
Gothic horror with noirish flourishes: WHAT EVER 
HAPPENED TO BABY JANE? (1962). RIGHT: Philip 
Marlowe and Vivian Sterndale (Humphrey Bogart and 
Lauren Bacall) are held at bay by Joe Brody (Louis Jean 
Heydt) in THE BIG SLEEP (1946), while Agnes (Sonia 
Darrin) watches apprehensively. BELOW: Preacher Harry 
Palmer (Robert Mitchum) wrestles with hate in NIGHT 
OF THE HUNTER (1955), review on page 29. PAGE 65 
LEFT: Jacqueline Gibson (Jean Brooks) might not become 
THE SEVENTH VICTIM (1943) if sister Mary (Kim 
Hunter) and friends Dr. Louis Judd (Tom Conway), Gre- 
Ward (Hugh Beaumont), and Jason Hoag (Erford 
Gage). PAGE 65 RIGHT: The luminous poison in that test 
tube is also in the bloodstream of Frank Bigelow (Ed- 
mond O'Brien, who will soon be D.O.A. (1950). 


ti reluctant witnesses finally agree to provide 2 
ony against Troy and a Е 
Metas restored 10 Үнс city of the angels. 

The hallmarks of Webb's mise en scene can be traced to 
this production. The plot unfolds conversationally through 
a procession of closeups and medium shots—even a bloody 
fist fight is staged in this manner. The supporting cast ape 
Webb's trademark staccato dialog х, punctuated 
with periodic head nodding. Despite the deadpan ambi- 
ence, the director's work was certainly that of a true auteur. 
His singular vision of drama remains instantly identifiable, 
regardless of medium 

Webb's matter-of-fact enactment of Joe Friday is always 
entertaining in its sanctimony. The policeman instantly 
quotes LA county statistics in the manner of a preacher who 
trots out scripture to justify every moral lesson he wishes to 


i y 
rte Webb's dogged belief In Friday's persona renders 
the two of them virtually inse audiences either love 
him or hate him. Ben Alexander, in the role of colleague 
Frank Smith, is far less pronounced and seems dull by com- 
parison (even though his physical appearance is reminiscent 
of the real-life male impersonating jazz-trumpeter Billy 
Tipton). His character briefly comes to life when Smith in- 
structs undercover officer Downey regarding the style of 
women's clothing she should select to appropriately blend 
in with the denizens of The Red Spot. Other than that mo- 
ment of animation, Alexander serves as a straight man for 
Webb's blunderbuss bursts of moralistic speechitying, 
DRAGNET, though photographed in color, presents 
the director's black-and-white concept of the world. There 
isn’t room in his thinking for the permeating shades of gray 
that distinguish the best efforts of the noir genre. The film is 
simply a police procedural in which the brass apprehend 


the guilty and vindicate the innocent. Friday does pause to 


ponder one question—"Why does the law always work for 
the guilty?"—but his own answer is merely a self-righteous 
one. Irony, a critical ingredient of most noirs, doesn’t exist 
in Webb's universe. The real history of the LAPD, extend- 
ing into this new millennium with allegations of internal 
corruption, is far removed from Webb’s jingoistic white- 
washing. He may have been content with “just the facts” as 
he saw them, but posterity doesn’t support his message. 
—John F. Black 


С 
David Lynch wrote and directed BLUE VELVET in lush 
color for Dino DeLaurentis. The surrealistic nightmare be- 
gins when Jeffrey Beaumont (Kyle MacLachlan) returns 
from school to his sleepy home town of Lumberton. The 
small town seems idealized, reality as filtered through early 
television, adrift in time between the fifties and the ei 
ies. Strolling aimlessly in an overgrown, vacant area, Jeffrey 
finds a severed human ear lying on the ground. He takes it 
toa family friend, Detective Williams (George Dickerson), 
then goes sleuthing with the detective's virginal daughter, 
Sandy (Laura Dern), In their naive inquisitiveness, these 
two sweet, smart puppies have no idea what they re getting 
themselves into, yet they both give an impression of inner 
strength, and Jeffrey's weird sense of humor hints that he's 
adaptable, a survivor. 
Jeffrey snoops through the apartment of lounge singer 
Dorothy Vallens. Isabella Rossellini plays this role to pete 
fection, unafraid to sing out of tune and reveal her nor. 
о ШИ 
directors prefer on their leading ladies. (Look for 
composer Angelo Badalmenti, as Andy Badale, in a 
cameo as her pianist atsthe Slow Club.) Jeffrey 
hides in Dorothy's when she comes home 


mm 


unexpectedly. Vacillating between guilt, fear, and fascina- 
tion, he spies as Dorothy undresses. She catches him, 
threatens to kill him, nicks his face with a huge knife, strips 
him naked, then sends him back to the closet when her tor- 
menter, small-time mobster Frank Booth (Dennis Hopper), 
arrives. Frank's got a fetish for blue velvet and he's holding 
Dorothy's husband and small son as hostages. In the role of 
this foulmouthed sadist, drug addict, kidnapper, and mur- 
derer, Dennis Hopper turns in a stunningly convincing 
performance. (Recovering drug addict and alcoholic Hop- 

r told Lynch he wanted the role because, "I am Frank”) 
Jeffrey peeps, horrified and disgusted, but also aroused, as 
Dorothy grovels in sexual slavery. 

Each small decision draws Jeffrey further into this case. 
To his astonishment, he's soon rolling around in the em- 
brace of the masochistic, mentally disturbed, and much 
older Dorothy. Her description of sexual intercourse is, “He 
put his disease in me.” 165 the disease of the soul, the poi- 
Soned fruit of knowledge: good and evil, pleasure and pain 
“Hit me,” she moans. She spreads the corruption to Jeffrey, 
When Sandy finds out, she takes some of the taint into her- 
self. The price of solving the mysteries, punishing the 
guilty, and growing up is loss of innocence. 

Throughout, Lynch uses a figurative vocabulary (con- 
sciously; the dialogue spells out many of these symbols), in- 
cluding songs, body parts, hoses, flowers, robins, and bugs, 
to tell a metaphorical story that parallels the literal one. The, 
ear, for instance, serves as an occult labyrinth for the эрийг 
journey into secrets. The quest ends in knowledgeptinder- 
standing, represented by the eye. Lynch usés sun and 
moon, light and dark, and various colors еа а 
mately what they mean in the Tarotanid related magic. He 
also makes many references to | ‘books, and movies. 

Internationally, BLUE VELVET received more than 20 
nominations for variousaWards (the Academy tossed Lynch 
а nomination for Best Director and let it go at that) and 
even won some; including four from the National Society of 
Film Critics. Yet, while the sex and bloodshed are less 
graphic than in many movies of the eighties, BLUE VELVET 

‘sadomasochistic violence so disturbingly that many 
reviewers call the film obscene. Hardly anyone expresses in- 
difference. The audience can never hear Bobby Vinton’s 
classic song quite the same way again. 

—Lelia Loban 


"WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS (1956) 
‘The opening title card reads “New York: Tonight.” A young 
woman in her apartment, somewhere in the great metropo- 
lis, is thanking a friendly janitor for fixing her plumbing. A 
knock on the door interrupts and a leather-j young 
man announces that he is delivering a package from the 
pharmacy. Unseen by the others, he pushes in the button 


lock on the door, assuring himself an unheralded reentry 
Once the woman is left alone to prepare her bath, the front 
door opens, causing her to turn, look at the intruder (the 
camera, in this instance) with alarm, and scream. 

This is the highly intriguing pretitle sequence to the 
1956 film noir WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS, one of director 
Fritz Lang’s last American productions. While the murder 
plot supplies a reasonable amount of viewer interest, it does 
not turn out to be the glue that holds the film together. In- 
stead, what keeps this fairly standard suspenser hopping 
along is the interaction of its above-average ensemble cast, 
who play various denizens of the news world. What's more, 
with the possible exception of Nancy Liggett (Sally Forrest), 


the somewhat moralistic girlfriend of Edward Mobley (Dana 


Andrews), none of these people are above a bit of back 
bing and soul-selling to get what they need. 
‘After the grisly murder takes place, Шев У owner 
of the Купе media empire passes away, leaving the 
to his resentful son, Walter (Vingeint Price), a man who 
suddenly enjoys the idea of into a powerful 
position, though he'd newer taken the slightest interest in 
the corporation Байн се throw his weight around; 
the new Kyne onthe block decides to create a highly desir- 
able new position, executive director, the promotion going 
to whomever among three department heads is able to 
crack the murder story first. This trio consists of wire-ser- 
‘vice honcho Mark Loving (George Sanders), a self-satisfied 
ladies man; newspaper editor Jon Day Griffith (Thomas 
Mitchell), a veteran workaholic eager for a late-career 
break; and photo-department chief Harry Kritzer (James 
Craig), who, unbeknownst to Kyne, is fooling around on the 
side with his leggy wife, Dorothy (Rhonda Fleming). 
Watching from the sidelines is TV reporter Edward 
Mobley, who wants no part in this contest but is dedicated 
‘enough to work with police lieutenant Burt Kaufman 
(Howard Duff) in getting the murder case solved. Also 
thrown into the mix is "woman's reporter” (it is the fifties, 
after all) Mildred Donner (Ida Lupino, who, in a very en- 
{oyable performance, shares no scenes with then-husband 
juff), a columnist who is not above throwing herself into 
Mobley's arms at the request of her own lover, Loving, to 
get jump on the news 
‘idgeting on the sidelines is Robert Manners John 
Barrymore, Jr.) the jittery mama's boy responsible for the 
crime. Barrymore (son of the Great Profile and dad to 
Drew), whose checkered career must certainly be credited 
to his inherited name, gives a fairly atrocious performance. 
When Manners is taunted on the television by Mobley be- 
cause "The love you should have towards your mother has 
been twisted into hatred for her and all of her sex,” Bar- 
rolling and none-too- 


rymore responds with some silly 
subtle sneering worthy of a silent serial villain. 
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PAGE 62: Gene Tierney plots to terminate an unwanted 
pregnancy in LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN (1945), covered 
in Scarlet Street #34. PAGE 63: Bette Davis and Joan 
Crawford teamed for the only time for a Hollywood [3 
Gothic horror with noirish flourishes: WHAT EVER 
HAPPENED TO BABY JANE? (1962). RIGHT: Philip 
Marlowe and Vivian Sterndale (Humphrey Bogart and 
Lauren Bacall) are held at bay by Joe Brody (Louis Jean 
Heydt) in THE BIG SLEEP (1946), while Agnes (Sonia 
Darrin) watches apprehensively. BELOW: Preacher Harry 
Palmer (Robert Mitchum) wrestles with hate in NIGHT 
OF THE HUNTER (1955), review on page 29. PAGE 65 
LEFT: Jacqueline Gibson (Jean Brooks) might not become 
THE SEVENTH VICTIM (1943) if sister Mary (Kim 
Hunter) and friends Dr. Louis Judd (Tom Conway), Gre- 
gory Ward (Hugh Beaumont), and Jason Hoag (Erford 

age). PAGE 65 RIGHT: The luminous poison in that test 
tube is also in the bloodstream of Frank Bigelow (Ed- 
mond O'Brien, who will soon be D.O.A. (1950). 


til reluctant witnesses finally agree to provide damnifying Ё 
À Troy and his unsavory cohorts. A transi- 
restored to the city of the angels. 

` The hallmarks of Webb's mise en scene can be traced to 
this production. The plot unfolds conversationally through 
a procession of closeups and medium shots—even a bloody 
fist fight is staged in this manner. The supporting cast ape 
Webb's trademark staccato dialogue readings, punctuated 
with periodic head nodding. Despite the deadpan am 
ence, the director’s work was certainly that of a true auteur. 
His singular vision of drama remains instantly identifiable, 
regardless of medium. 

Webb’s matter-of-fact enactment of Joe Friday is always 
entertaining in its sanctimony. The policeman instantly 
quotes LA county statistics in the manner of a preacher who 
trots out scripture to justify every moral lesson he wishes to 


impart. Webb's dogged belief in Friday's persona renders 
the two of them virtually inseparable; audiences either love 
him or hate him. Ben Alexander, in the role of colleague 
Frank Smith, is far less pronounced and seems dull by com- 
parison (even though his physical appearance is reminiscent 
of the real-life male impersonating jazz-trumpeter Billy 
Tipton). His character briefly comes to life when Smith in- 
structs undercover officer Downey regarding the style of 
womer’s clothing she should select to appropriately blend 
in with the denizens of The Red Spot. Other than that mo- 
ment of animation, Alexander serves as a straight man for 
Webb's blunderbuss bursts of moralistic speechifying. 
DRAGNET, though photographed in color, presents 
the director's black-and-white concept of the world. There 
isn’t room in his thinking for the permeating shades of gray 
that distinguish the best efforts of the noir genre. The film is 
simply a police procedural in which the brass apprehend 
the guilty and vindicate the innocent. Friday does pause to 
ponder one question—"Why does the law always work for 
the guilty?"—but his own answer is merely a self-righteous 
one. Irony, a critical ingredient of most noirs, doesn't exist 
in Webb’s universe. The real history of the LAPD, extend- 
ing into this new millennium with allegations of internal 
corruption, is far removed from Webb's jingoistic white- 
washing. He may have been content with “just the facts” as 
he saw them, but posterity doesn’t support his message. 
—John Е. Black 


BLUE VELVET (1986) 

David Lynch wrote and directed BLUE VELVET in lush 
color for Dino DeLaurentis. The surrealistic nightmare be- 
gins when Jeffrey Beaumont (Kyle MacLachlan) returns 
from school to his sleepy home town of Lumberton. The 
small town seems idealized, reality as filtered through early 
television, adrift in time between the fifties and the eight- 
ies. Strolling aimlessly in an overgrown, vacant area, Jeffrey 
finds a severed human ear lying on the ground. He takes it 
to a family friend, Detective Williams (George Dickerson), 
then goes sleuthing with the detective's virginal daughter, 
Sandy (Laura Dern). In their naive inquisitiveness, these 
two sweet, smart puppies have no idea what they’re getting 
themselves into, yet they both give an impression of inner 
strength, and Jeffrey’s weird sense of humor hints that he’s 

adaptable, a survivor. 

Jeffrey snoops RAE the a of lounge singer... 
Dorothy Vallens. Isabella Rossellini plays this role to per 
fection, unafraid to sing out of tune and reveal her nor- 
mal-looking body, with more sags and } gles than most 
directors prefer on their Be m an for 
composer Angelo Badalmenti 
cameo as her pianist at«the. 


ow Ad ) Jeffrey 
hides in Doroth: "sseloset when she comes home 


unexpectedly. Vacillating between guilt, fear, and fascina- 
tion, he spies as Dorothy undresses. She catches him, 
threatens to kill him, nicks his face with a huge knife, strips 
him naked, then sends him back to the closet when her tor- 
menter, small-time mobster Frank Booth (Dennis Hopper), 
arrives. Frank's got a fetish for blue velvet and he's holding 
Dorothy's husband and small son as hostages. In the role of 
this foulmouthed sadist, drug addict, kidnapper, and mur- 
derer, Dennis Hopper turns in a stunningly convincing 
performance. (Recovering drug addict and alcoholic Hop- 
per told Lynch he wanted the role because, "I am Frank.") 
Jeffrey peeps, horrified and disgusted, but also aroused, as 
Dorothy grovels in sexual slavery. 

Each small decision draws Jeffrey further into this case. 
To his astonishment, he’s soon rolling around in the em- 
brace of the masochistic, mentally disturbed, and much 
older Dorothy. Her description of sexual intercourse is, “Не 
put his disease in me." It's the disease of the soul, the poi- 
soned fruit of knowledge: good and evil, pleasure and pain. 
“Hit me," she moans. She spreads the corruption to Jeffrey. 
When Sandy finds out, she takes some of the taint into her- 
self. The price of solving the mysteries, punishing the 
guilty, and growing up is loss of innocence. 

Throughout, Lynch uses a figurative vocabulary (con- 
sciously; the dialogue spells out many of these symbols), in- 
cluding songs, body parts, hoses, flowers, robins, and bugs, 
to tell a metaphorical story that parallels the literal one. The 
ear, for instance, serves as an occult labyrinth for the spirit 
journey into secrets. The quest ends in knowledgeyunder- 
standing, represented by the eye. Lynch usés sun and 
moon, light and dark, and various colors 40 mean approxi- 
mately what they mean in the Tarotand related magic. He 
also makes many references to legends, books, and movies. 

Internationally, BLUE VELVET received more than 20 
nominations for various awards (the Academy tossed Lynch 
a nomination for Bést Director and let it go at that) and 
even won some; including four from the National Society of 
Film Critics. Yet, while the sex and bloodshed are less 
graphic than in many movies of the eighties, BLUE VELVET 
depicts sadomasochistic violence so disturbingly that many 
reviewers call the film obscene. Hardly anyone expresses in- 
difference. The audience can never hear Bobby Vinton's 
classic song quite the same way again. 

—Lelia Loban 


WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS (1956) 
The opening title card reads “New York: Tonight." A young 
woman in her apartment, somewhere in the great metropo- 
lis, is thanking a friendly janitor for fixing her plumbing. A 
knock on the door interrupts and a leather-jacketed young 
man announces that he is delivering a package from the 
pharmacy. Unseen by the others, he pushes in the button 


lock on the door, assuring himself an unheralded reentry. 
Once the woman is left alone to prepare her bath, the front 
door opens, causing her to turn, look at the intruder (the 
camera, in this instance) with alarm, and scream. 

This is the highly intriguing pretitle sequence to the 
1956 film noir WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS, one of director 
Fritz Lang's last American productions. While the murder 
plot supplies a reasonable amount of viewer interest, it does 
not turn out to be the glue that holds the film together. In- 
stead, what keeps this fairly standard suspenser hopping 
along is the interaction of its above-average ensemble cast, 
who play various denizens of the news world. What's more, 
with the possible exception of Nancy Liggett (Sally Forrest), 
the somewhat moralistic girlfriend of Edward Mobley (Dana 
Andrews), none of these people are above a bit of baclestab- 
bing and soul-selling to get what they need. 

After the grisly murder takes place, theselderly owner 
of the Купе media empire passes away, leaving the business 
to his resentful son, Walter (Vincent Price), a man who 
suddenly enjoys the idea of being jettisoned into a powerful 
position, though he'd never taken the slightest interest in 
the corporation beforé. Just to throw his weight around, 
the new Купе onvthe block decides to create a highly desir- 
able new position, executive director, the promotion going 
to whomever among three department heads is able to 
crack the murder story first. This trio consists of wire-ser- 
vice honcho Mark Loving (George Sanders), a self-satisfied 
ladies man; newspaper editor Jon Day Griffith (Thomas 
Mitchell), a veteran workaholic eager for a late-career 
break; and photo-department chief Harry Kritzer (James 
Craig), who, unbeknownst to Kyne, is fooling around on the 
side with his leggy wife, Dorothy (Rhonda Fleming). 

Watching from the sidelines is TV reporter Edward 
Mobley, who wants no part in this contest but is dedicated 
enough to work with police lieutenant Burt Kaufman 
(Howard Duff) in getting the murder case solved. Also 
thrown into the mix is “woman’s reporter” (it is the fifties, 
after all) Mildred Donner (Ida Lupino, who, in a very en- 
joyable performance, shares no scenes with then-husband 
Duff), a columnist who is not above throwing herself into 
Mobley’s arms at the request of her own lover, Loving, to 
get a jump on the news. 

Fidgeting on the sidelines is Robert Manners (John 
Barrymore, Jr.) the jittery mama's boy responsible for the 
crime. Barrymore (son of the Great Profile and dad to 
Drew), whose checkered career must certainly be credited 
to his inherited name, gives a fairly atrocious performance. 
When Manners is taunted on the television by Mobley be- 
cause “The love you should have towards your mother has 
been twisted into hatred for her and all of her sex,” Bar- 
rymore responds with some silly eye-rolling and none-too- 
subtle sneering worthy of a silent serial villain. 
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LEFT: Emma Newton (Patricia Collinge) beams as her brother Charlie (Joseph Cotten) embraces her daughter 
Charlie (Teresa Wright) in Alfred Hitchcock's SHADOW OF A DOUBT (1943). RIGHT: In 1967, Ol’ Blue Eyes himself, 
Frank Sinatra, starred as TONY ROME opposite Jill St. John. 


What's worse, this killer reads comic books! Suppos- 
edly this movie, based on a 1953 novel by Charles Epstein 
entitled The Bloody Spur (a phrase that never shows up in 
the film), was producer Bert Friedlob's contribution to the 
mid-fifties controversy surrounding the dangerous effects 
of comic books on impressionable young minds. However, 
this seems to have less effect on poor Manners' psyche than 
a childhood incident in which he'd been compared to a girl 
when a neighbor spotted him dusting the house with his 
mother. It's doubtful that many viewers gave up their 
comic books as a result of this film, but there's a good 
chance that many sensitive young single men thought twice 
before they picked up a dust cloth! 

—Barry Monush 


FAD Т (194: 

With SHADOW ОЕ A DOUBT, film noir invades the picture 
perfect suburban life of the forties. Alfred Hitchcock knew 
that detail was vital to the telling of the story of the Merry 
Widow Murderer visiting his sister and her family while the 
heat from police dies down. He was fortunate enough to 
gain the participation of Thornton Wilder, one of the few 
celebrated writers willing to work in a genre that others of- 
ten snubbed. Wilder's moving play OUR TOWN impressed 
Hitchcock while he was in England, and its classic All- 
American characterizations were precisely the type Hitch 
needed to reinforce the reality of the characters in this film. 
Also lending a touch of Americana to the enterprise was 
Sally Benson, author of Meet Me in St. Louis (1942), the basis 
for the classic Vincente Minnelli musical of 1944. 

Even though SHADOW OF A DOUBT is set in a crisp 
and clean eae Hitchcock brings the grit and darkness of 
urban noir to the picture in the concentrated form of Uncle 
Charlie Oakley (Joseph Cotten). The opening sequence of 
Uncle Charlie on the lam in Philadelphia are tinged with 
decay: the picturesque docks are populated with bums in 
patched coats; the great city in the background is overpow- 
ered by the filthy dump close at hand. The train carrying 
Uncle Charlie to Santa Rosa emits an evil cloud of black 
smoke that envelops the station. (Said Hitchcock: “It’s one 
of those ideas for which you go to a lot of trouble, although 
it's seldom noticed.") 

Waiting for the killer at the station is his niece and 
namesake, Charlie Newton (Teresa Wright). She is his 
double, his alter-ego. Hitchcock punctuates this connection 
as frequently as possible, both visually and within the plot: 
both characters are introduced in the same way (lying on a 
bed in a mirror image of each other), Charlie feels that her 
family is sick (lying in bed, she complains to her father, 
^We eat, we sleep, and that's about all. We don't really 
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have any conversations. We just talk.”) and Uncle Charlie 
feels that society is sick (during one of his chilling outbursts, 
he tells his niece, "Do you know the world is a foul sty? Do 
you know if you ripped the fronts off houses you'd find 
swine?"). Charlie is innocence and Uncle Charlie is a calcu- 
lating murderer. In fact, as pointed out by Francois Truf- 
faut, SHADOW OF A DOUBT is filled with doubles. Every- 
one and everything has its opposite number, from the dim 
father and his crime-obsessed friend to another murder sus- 
pect on the opposite side of the country. 

Uncle Charlie is welcomed home as the prodigal son— 
or rather, brother—by Emma Newton (Patricia Collinge), 
her husband, Joseph (Henry Travers), and their children, 
Charlie and Ann (Edna Mae Wonacott). Charlie is in awe 
and tells her uncle that they're twins who share a secret link. 
It’s this link that compels Uncle Charlie to inflict his warped 
view of life on his innocent niece. The arrival of two under- 
cover detectives posing as reporters (Macdonald Carey and 
Wallace Ford) triggers odd behavior in Uncle Charlie and 
suspicions in his niece. Once it’s clear that Charlie knows 
too much, Uncle Charlie sets out to eliminate her. 

In the huge pantheon of outstanding films Hitchcock 
directed, SHADOW OF A DOUBT tends to be overlooked, 
but take the word of the Master—this endlessly fascinating 
film was the director's own favorite of his entire career. 
—Jeff Allen 


D. О. A. (1950) 
This classic noir, directed by Rudolph Mate, for United Art- 
ists, opens with Frank Bigelow (Edmond O'Brien) walking 
into the Homicide Division of the Los Angeles Police to re- 
port a murder. Who was murdered? After a long, tense 
pause, Bigelow says, “I was.” 

Clarence Greene and Russell Rouse wrote the melodra- 
matic but gripping screenplay, based on Robert Siodmak’s 
expressionist movie, DER MANN, DER SEINEN MORDER 
SUCHT (1931). Mate made more than 50 movies as a cam- 
eraman (including Theodore Dreyer's THE PASSION OF 
JOAN OF ARC in 1928 and VAMPYR in 1932) before he be- 
gan directing. He knew the look he wanted from cinematog- 
rapher Ernest Laszlo, who used high contrast (often single 
source) lighting for this black-and-white film. Laszlo's long 
shots in deep focus make the scurrying humans look small, 
lost in indifferent environments such as warrens of city 
streets and an abandoned warehouse. 

Most of the movie is an extended flashback, tracing 
Bigelow's route to the police. An accountant and notary 
public in Banning, California, he tells his secretary and girl- 
friend, Paula Gibson (Pamela Britton), that he needs a vaca- 
tion—from her. She's pressuring him to get married. (Dur- 


ing a troubled conversation in a local bar, she swaps her full 
glass for his empty one while he's on the phone.) Bigelow 
escapes to San Francisco, where a wolf whistle on the 
soundtrack burlesques his lechery as he ogles the women. 
Conventioneers staying at the St. Francis Hotel invite him 
nightclubbing. In The Fisherman, a smoke-filled bebop dive 
on the waterfront, a shadowy figure again switches Bige- 
low's glass. 

Bigelow's decision to spurn the too-willing dames, go 
to bed alone, and make a commitment to Paula would begin 
the happy ending in most movies, but D. O. A. is just get- 
ting started. Next morning, Bigelow wakes up sick. A doctor 
tells him, "You've been murdered." Since his body has al- 
ready absorbed the slow-acting, luminous poison, Bigelow 
has only days, maybe hours, to live. 

At first, he panics and runs aimlessly through San Fran- 
cisco. The oblivion of ordinary pcople (filmed among rcal 
passersby, with only a few paid extras) symbolizes how 
little Bigelow's fate matters to the world. Throughout, 
Dimitri Tiomkin's fine musical score comments on the ac- 
tion or mocks it. In this scene, 
wall-crawling music changes to à 
march as the victim stops, calms 
himself, and decides to hunt down 
his Killer. 

Bigelow learns that he became 
a target by innocently notarizing а 
bill of sale that later became cru- 
cial evidence about stolen iridium. 
No competition for Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, Bigelow interrogates sus- 
pects by bellowing accusations 
and threats, with barely a pause to 
listen. Increasingly violent in his 
desperation, he degenerates from 
respectability to near-depravity as 
he grills Mrs. Phillips (Lynn Bag- 
gett), widow of the iridium buyer 
(dead by either suicide огчлиг- 
der); her husband's business part- 
ner, Halliday (William Ching); her 
brother-in-law, Stanley Phillips 
(Henry Hart); Halliday’s secretary, 
Miss Foster (Beverly Garland, then 
Beverly Campbell); sinister lovely 
Marla Rakubian (Laurette Luez), 
and others involved with mobster 
Majak (Luther Adler) and his side- 
kicks, including Chester, a de- 
mented sadist (made memorable 
by Neville Brand). 

Bigelow canLeyenSólve the crime by himself, much 
less save himself. One of his suspects discovers, then cor- 
rectly interprets, the key evidence. However, Bigelow’s 
manic persistence goads the evildoers into the mistakes that 
lead to their downfall. Also, he probably saves a life, when 
he spots another poisoning and warns the victim to seek 
medical help before it's too hie Despite the seemingly exis- 
tential plot, Bigelow's last hours aren't as pointless as some 
critics judge them. 


—Lelia Loban 


TONY ROME 
Obliged to fulfill a three-picture deal with 20th Century Fox, 
Frank Sinatra, still among the top showbiz attractions in the 
late sixties, went looking for a suitable property and found. 
one that fit him like a glove: a martini-smooth glimpse of 
the underbelly of sun-baked Miami, based on Marvin H. 
Albert's novel Miami Mayhem (1960). Wisely, this generic 
title was dropped in favor of naming the movie after its 
hard-boiled protagonist, and TONY ROME was born. 
Something about the star's oft-mentioned Italian heritage 
made this character's name just too good to be true, and 


SOME LIKE IT HOT (1959) 


the film, a polished noirish drama and solid box office hit, 
wound up being one of Sinatra’s best-known latter-day 
movies. That Sinatra had never played a cinematic shamus 
prior to this film is amazing, considering just how perfect 
he is for this genre. 

Richard Breen's script follows Albert's lean and highly 
readable novel with extreme fidelity. Rome, a disillusioned 
cop-turned-private detective, reluctantly interrupts his pre- 
ferred routine of sailing the cruiser he won in a crap game 
in order to earn a spot of cash. His former partner, Ralph 
Turpin (Robert J. Wilke), now a house dick at a motel de- 
scribed most colorfully as a "hot pillow shop," needs Rome 
to return drunken Diana Pines (Sue Lyon), found at the 
motel, to her millionaire dad (Richard Krisher), without the 
police learning where she was found. Rome carts her back 
to her swank estate, seemingly bringing this minor incident 
to an end. However, once back at his beloved boat, he is 
confronted by a pair of goons (Lloyd Gough and Babe Hart) 
looking for a diamond pin. Rome is chloroformed and his 
cruiser ransacked, after which Diana also shows up wanting 
the pin. 

If this isn't proof enough that 
there's something explosive about 
this piece of jewelry, no sooner 
has Tony accused Turpin of steal- 
ing the pin, then the latter's 
corpse is found paying host to a 
bullet in Rome's office. Eager to 
get to the bottom of this mess, 
Rome embarks on a crooked trail 
that takes him from one shady 
character to the next, a journey 
through a sixties Miami that’s 
more a playground of naughty 
folks than the seriously crimc- 
plagued city it became in later 
years. 

Not unexpectedly, it isn't so 
much the plot as the array of two- 
bit thugs, shapely babes, ànd wan- 
ton misfits whom Tony encoun- 
ters that give the film its Kick. 
Among those on hand are the al- 
ways-dependable Richard Conte 
as Rome's police liaison, San- 
tini, who begrudgingly admires 
Rome's style; Simon Oakland as 
millionaire Rudolph Kosterman, 
who's proudly worked his way up 
from the lower depths but hasn't 
left his edge behind; Gena Rowlands as Oakland's loving 
büt-nervous second wife, Rita; comedian Shecky Greene as 
a hitman with'a-pronounced limp (he's called Catleg); 
Rocky Graziano as.former boxer-turned-necktie salesman 
Packy; and Joan Shawlee as an over-the-hill whore named 
Fat Candy. Bantering very nicely with Sinatra is Jill St. John 
as Ann, a wealthy party-hopper waiting out a divorce and 
unapologetically looking for-some action. Called a slut, she 
shrugs it off, telling Rome, “That's just my nickname, only 
my dearest friends use it.” 

Considerably on the downside, Lyon, so memorable as 
the nymphet LOLITA (1962), is a fairly blank presence as 
the troubled Diana, whose night of drünken revelry starts 
the plot rolling. A comic aside involving a-lady and her cat 
(not in the book), leading to a string of groan-inducing 
pussy jokes, is disposable. Equally awkward is.a sequence 
involving a uus (Deanna Lund) and her blowsy lesbian 
lover (Elizabeth Fraser). ("Lose a few pounds and shut 
up!”). Played for maximum effect, lest the dimmer audience 
members not get the Sapphic relationship, the scene has a 
shrill, overdone quality not evident in the rest of the movie 
and isn't helped by Rome's rather condescending reaction 
to the whole thing. 
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LEFT: Three Roberts—Ryan, Mitchum, and Young—headed the cast of CROSSFIRE (1947), which turned a blister- 


ing, noirish spotlight on bigotry. RIGHT: John Garfield and Lana Turner burned up the screen as lovers plotting 


to bump off her husband (Cecil Kellaway) in THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE (1946), a rare excursion for 
MGM into noir country. The suspicious district attorney is Leon Ames. 


Under the serviceable direction of Gordon Douglas (in 
the second of four Sinatra collaborations), TONY ROME is 
all Sinatra's show and he is more than up to the challenge, 
appearing in every scene. (He would reprise Rome for the 
less-satisfying 1968 sequel LADY IN CEMENT.) His world- 
weary squint, cynical yet fair and honest approach, and 
snappy comebacks indicating he's nobody's fool, make this 
a terrific role for Sinatra, whose thespian abilities were of- 
ten overshadowed by his towering musical talents. 

Just to keep it in the family, daughter Nancy sings the 
pow title number, written by Lee Hazelwood, a jaunty tune 
informing us that “Pussycats that run astray—he will bring 
them back today.” With that kind of lyricism, who can ar- 

e that the sixties were unbeatable when it came to grab- 
ing your attention with an opening tune? 
— Barry Monush 


VE] Р! [E? 

Robert Aldrich produced and directed this black-and-white 
classic for Seven Arts (distributed by Warner Bros.). For her 
mind-boggling performance as Baby Jane Hudson, former 
child star turned hag, Bette Davis received an Oscar nomi- 
nation. Davis designed and applied her own unforgettably 
hideous makeup, with the idea that Jane smeared layer 
upon layer without washing her face. Joan Crawford co- 
stars in a role almost equally powerful, as Jane's sister, 
Blanche Hudson, a paraplegic. More Oscar nominations 
went to Victor Buono (Best Supporting Actor), Norma Koch 
(Best Costume Design), Ernest Haller (Best Cinematogra- 
phy), and Joseph Kelly (Best Sound). Lukas Heller based his 
screenplay on the 1962 novel, What Ever Happened to Baby 
Jane?, by Henry Farrell. 

Аз a child (played by Gina Gillespie), the plainer, more 
serious Blanche lived, seething with resentment, in the 
shadow of nauseatingly cute little Jane (Julie Allred). Show 
biz parents (Dave Willock and Anne Barton) spoiled Jane 
rotten while exploiting her as the breadwinner. Later, 
Blanche came into her own, as an adult star of romantic 
movies. She overshadowed Jane, whose acting career ended 
early, in part due to her worsening alcoholism. 

Now Blanche and Jane, both in their fifties, live alone 
together in Blanche’s decaying home. Blanche’s money and 
Jane's guilt bind the women. Blanche's career ended years 
ago, with the car accident that paralyzed her legs. The cam- 
era shows just enough of this accident to nudge viewers 
into believing the official version: that Jane, driving drunk, 
rammed the car into Blanche, who was opening the gate for 
her. However, the fact that the camera never shows the 
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women's faces during the accident hints of some deep se- 
cret buried in this story. (Cleverly, it’s left to the audi 
ence to assume that they’re not shown due to the impossi- 
bility of the stars looking as if they're in their mid-twenties.) 
Jane now depends on Blanche’s money, while Blanche, liv- 
ing on the second floor of a house that’s a nightmare of 
wheelchair inaccessibility, depends on Jane for food and ba- 
sic care 

Jane, still drinking, deteriorates from eccentric to psy- 
chotic. She kills her sister's parakeet and serves it on a 
pretty plate beneath a silver cover. Another meal features a 
dead rat. Jane yanks Blanche’s telephone cord out of the 
wall, then gets rid of the worried, sensible housekeeper, 
Elvira (Maidie Norman). Her entrapment complete, Blanche 
realizes that her angry, crazy sister might even murder her. 

Enter pianist Edwin Flagg (Victor Buono), whom Jane 
hires as her accompanist in a loony attempt to revive her 
stage career. Her voice is an off-key ruin. Poor Edwin, long- 
ing for dignity and bullied by his mama (Marjorie Bennett), 
so desperately needs money that he dutifully plinks the pi- 
ano. Dressed as a grotesque, adult-sized version of the Baby 
Jane dolls hawked in theater lobbies after her childhood 
performances, Jane bleats a maudlin ditty, her signature 
tune as a child star: "I've Written A Letter to Daddy,” by B. 
D. Merrill. Edwin (probably gay) hides his horrified loath- 
ing, even when she develops a crush on hi 

Blanche, upstairs, urgently needs Edwin’s attention for 
a different reason. She's tried to maintain dignity and 
former glamor, but it’s hard to keep up appearances once 
Jane gags her and trusses her by the wrists to a ceiling 
strap, as if she were a deer on a butcher's hook. 

Davis and Crawford worked together only this once. 
Though their genuine mutual dislike (fueled by studio and 
media gossip) may have enhanced the energy and passion 
of these performances, such speculation shouldn't belittle 
the considerable skill that brings these characters to life. 
This is a must-see movie. 


—Lelia Loban 


CROSSFIRE (1947) 


CROSSFIRE was conceived as a social comment film expos- 
ing the ruthless irrationality of anti-Semitism, but offering 
its message through a detective story, the better to attract 
filmgoers who didn't attend movies for uplift. As a result, it 
emphasizes anti-Semitism as the motive for an otherwise 
inexplicable murder, so the more everyday forms of bias 
are only referred to in the dialogue. (When the 1945 novel 
The Brick Foxhole, by future screenwriter/director Richard 


Brooks, was adapted for this film, the victim was changed 


from a homosexual to a Jew. Interestingly, when Arthur 
Laurents' play HOME OF THE BRAVE was filmed in 1949, 
its bias victim was changed from a Jew to a black. This in- 
terchangeability of hated outsiders makes at least as strong a 
social point as any of the individual films involved.) 

In addition, CROSSFIRE's producer/director/writer 
team of Adrian Scott, Edward Dmytryk, and John Paxton— 
who previously made MURDER MY SWEET (1944) and 
CORNERED (1945)—followed the novel's lead and broad- 
ened CROSSFIRE’S subject by linking prejudice with a more 
general post-World War II mood of unattached hatred and 
latent violence. As the future victim describes it, "We're too 
used to fighting but we jüst.don’t know what to fight. You 
can feel the tension in the air“, hate that doesn't know 
where to go." 

Tn fact, you can almost see the tension in the air, thanks 
to the film’s neo-expressionist visual style that derives from 
THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI (1919) by way of CITI- 
ZEN KANE (1941). CROSSFIRE’s sets may aim for realism, 
but its lighting places the charac- 
ters in a nighttime world of hy- 
perbolic shadows, huddling for 
security around a lamp while 
something frightful hovers unseen 
in the surrounding darkness. 
These images embody the psycho- 
logical and emotional disorienta- 
tion of a story in which a soldier, 
mistakenly suspected of'murder, 
asks, “Has everything suddenly 
gone crazy? Or is it just me?" He 
isn't even sure of his own inno- 
cence and wonders, “I couldn't 
have killed that guy, could I?” His 
friend explains, “The snakes are 
loose. Everybody's got ‘em.” 

The film's internal, psycho- 
logical approach also affects its 
plot structure, which makes use of 
flashbacks that represent a char- 
acter's version of events, notan 
objective statement of fact (a for- 
mat and an attitude that also de- 
rive from CALIGARI via KANE). 
CROSSFIRE may not have many 
flashbacks, but it uses them with 
skill and subtlety. Note, especially, 
the variations—in visuals and in 
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makers of CROSSFIRE could get into trouble, it is little 
wonder that others quickly avoided social issues. But this 
film's mood and visual style remained available for use, a 
safe but vivid expression of continued moral and psycho- 
logical unease. 

—Paul M. Jensen 


THE SEVENTH VICTIM (1943 


“Ч runne to death and death meets me as fast, and all my 
pleasures are like yesterday.' Holy Sonnet VII. John 
Donne." 

So opens Mark Robson's first directorial outing for 
producer Val Lewton, THE SEVENTH VICTIM. The di- 
rector, who previously was Lewton's editor for such 
films as CAT PEOPLE (1942) and THE LEOPARD MAN 
(1943) and would go on to helm ISLE OF THE DEAD (1945) 
and BEDLAM (1946), filled his filmic world with doomed 
characters inhabiting a menacing and dark city. Robson 
skillfully blends many of the horror elements already estab- 
lished in the Lewton canon with noir characters and situa- 
tions. 

Mary Gibson (PLANET OF 
THE APES series star Kim Hunter, 
in her first role) learns that her 
sister, Jacqueline (Jean Brooks), 
has vanished, and leaves the con- 
fines of school to search for her in 
New York. Once in the big city, 
Mary learns that Jacqueline has 
sold her successful cosmetics com- 
pany, married lawyer Gregory 
Ward (Hugh Beaumont) and de- 
serted him, and rented aroom 
above Dante’s Restaurant, a room 
housing only a chair and a hang- 
man’s noose. With the help of 
doomed private investigator Irv- 
ing August (Lou Lubin), poet Ja- 
son Hoag (Erford Gage), and Jac- 
queline's lover/psychiatrist Dr. 
Louis Judd (Tom Conway, playing 
the character he played in CAT 
PEOPLE, though Judd died in that 
picture), Mary learns that her sis- 
ter has joined a cult of devil wor- 
shipping Palladists. Furthermore, 
Jacqueline has broken their law of 
Secrecy by confiding in her lover 
and therefore must die. However, 


acting—between two men's ver- 
sions of a scene in a bar. 

The film is at its most profoundly disturbing in one of 
these flashbacks. Mitch, the young soldier, awakens in an. 
unfamiliar apartment, uncertain how he got there. Groggy 
from lack of sleep and from alcohol, he answers the door 
and a man enters who seems to know his way around, This 

something and Mitch nods, whereupon the man. 
reveals he has lied. Then he offers a new statement that 
Mitch accepts, and again he declares he has lied. Through- 
out the scene, nothing this stranger says can be taken as 
truth, although it may sound convincing, so Mitch hovers 
helplessly, with nothing certain to grasp hold of and no 
solid ground on which to stand. At the end of CROSSFIRE, 
the actual murderer is exposed and the clear-cut menace he 
represents is destroyed, but the pathological liar without an 
identity continues to exist in this shadowy, ominous 
nightworld. 

The year that CROSSFIRE opened, the House un- 
American Activities Committee began to investigate Com- 
munist infiltration of Hollywood. This film's producer and 
director were among the Hollywood Ten, witnesses who 
refused to answer questions. They were charged with 
contempt of Congress and served time in prison. If the 


the Palladists have a contradictory 
law of nonviolence, and are therefore attempting to drive 
Jacqueline to suicide. 

THE SEVENTH VICTIM is chock full of tragic noir 
characters. Before leaving to search for her sister, Mary is 
offered a teaching job at her school. She is warned against 
this by Miss Gilchrist (Eve March), a teacher seemingly in 
an unhappy relationship with headmistress Miss Lowood 
(Ottola Nesmith): “I left as you are leaving, but I didn't have 
courage. One must have courage to really live in the world. 
I came back.” In New York, Mary accepts a position as an 
elementary school teacher, never really leaving the safety of 
school, Dr. Judd no longer practices psychiatry because a 
former patient went insane, and poet Hoag hasn't written 
in 10 years because his muse (who turns out to be Dr. 
Judd’s insane ex-patient) vanished. The Palladists are all 
pathetic creatures clinging to their religion only because it 
offers something to cling to in their barren lives. Perhaps 
the most doom-laden of all the film’s characters (Jacqueline 
excepted) is Mimi (Elizabeth Russell), slowly dying but go- 
ing out on the town for one final stab at life 

In several scenes, Robson turns the citizens of New 
York into obstacles for our heroines. In one instance, Mary 
sees the body of Irving August being carried onto a sub- 
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While The City Sleeps 
eres i| 
way train = two Palladists. When she tries to find help, 
CI CEDERE 
killer is stalking Jacqueline, her frantic pleas are disre- 
garded by the numerous passersby. Even when she finally 
stumbles on to a theater troupe exiting from a performance, 
her cries for help are answered with a glib “PÍl help you to 
a beer and a sandwich,” (Earlier in this scene, Robson 
throws in a tip of the hat to CAT PEOPLE's acclaimed 
"bus" scare. Walking down the street from pool to pool of. 
safe street-lamp light Jacqueline keeps glancing back until 
a very loud crash—of a dog knocking over a garbage can 
lid—breaks the tension. Soon after, of course, the assassin 
emerges from a darkened doorway, almost as though cre- 

d by the very darkness.) 

E SEVENTH VICTIM is a compelling blend of hor- 
А de 
A VICTIM locatione as Pony Street and 
Lane Theatre are culled from Lewton's own 
York Greenwich Village.) In another tense 
Redi (Mary Newton) warns 
Sister. It’s a Heus scene, the 


—Jett atten? 


SONG OF THE THIN MAN (1947) 
Edward Buzzell, SONG OF THE THIN MAN 


Directed 
is the sixth and last of the 
with THE THIN MAN in 1934. Unlike its predecessors, and 
despite its abundance of ited comedy, SONG is a 
true film noir. It's the most faithful of all the Thin Man mov- 
ies to the moodiness of Dashiell Hammett's original concept 

1930 novel The Thin Man), though Steve Fisher and 

‚Crane didn’t base their script шал on any Ham- 
mett plot. William Powell and Myrna Loy reprise their 
оны 
Он хангадаг Р 
their son, Nick, Jr. 

David Snell wrote the energetic jazz and swing score. 
This movie would be worth watching just for the music, in 
fact. шиш the identity of the real musicians on 
Ihe peparately recorded soundtrack seems lost. 

movie opens as Nick and Nora attend a swank 
Suri bash on 


S. 6. Fortune, a party yacht where the 
aes fa от 
Buddy “Reedman” Hollis (Don Taylor), drunk- 
ету muffs his solo, then tes uae with the conductor, 
‘Tommy Drake (Philip Reed) over a svelte blonde chanteuse, 
7» SCARLET ipm 


series that MGM began. 


Fran Page (Gloria Grahame). Fran dated and dumped them 
both, but her true feelings show through when she croons 
the song Hollis wrote for her, "You're Not So Easy to For- 

et” (written for the movie by Herb Magidson and Ben Oak- 

land). When Hollis brandishes his clarinet threateningly, 
Drake punches him out in front of the startled guests and 
replaces him with second clarinetist Clarence "Clinker" 
Krause (Keenan Wynn). 

Drake, a womanizer and gambler, owes $12,000 to mob- 
ster Al "Charm Boy” Amboy (William Bishop), who's been. 
threatening him for the money. Drake tries to beg a loan 
from wealthy David Thayar (Ralph Morgan) and his attrac- 
tive wife, Jessica (Bess Flowers). Later in ihe evening, some- 
one shoots Drake dead. Buddy Hollis disappears. The 
‘Thayars’ daughter, Janet Jayne Meadows), elopes with the 
party's host, Phil Brant (Bruce Cowling), a self-made man 
the hoity-toity Thayars consider beneath them. Though 
there's plenty of motive to go around, the cops arrest Brant 

for the mur 

It's a tight, entertaining plot, though SONG OF THE 
THIN MAN clams a few notes. А more genuine jazz milieu 
in the late forties would include black musicians. Also, 
while Nick and Nora sometimes sound as witty and urbane 
together as in the other Thin Man movies, Fisher and Crane 
bid for laughs by scripting jive lingo for the musicians that 
sounds forced, especially when the Charleses, escorted by 
M ee roe Оаа ae aior 

Jues, coyly imitate it 
‘hrough upstate New York and Manhattan glitterin, 
cameraman Charles Rosher follows sleuths an 
shad; ters through trains, boats, sad dives, ritzy 
DECO ote Asa private sanatorium. Even the most sym- 
pathetic characters reveal complicated, unsaintly personal 
ties. For instance, Clinkex Krause, with his German name, 
25005 О 
Even Nick and Nora show a callous side, blithely dump- 
ing their child with the maid, might, while they 
во partying and detecting ера ‚ver fear, Nick 
e Rx НЭГ sort out = ns and 
al ise pou nker 
and, of course, pl uc 
Lelia 


sex farce, a slickly integrated musical, or a noiresque, some- 

times ly violent gangster flick? The answer is, of 
course, аЙ three, but primarily it is simply one of the best 
and most original films to come out of the “New” Holly- 
wood of the late fifties. HOT was a key moment in that 
ee ae ely 

up the ghost, and some of its 
tioners (such as director Billy Wi 


most canny pied 
1) went independent, 


эл 


Just what is this thing called SOME TRE Tt nota racy 


Wilder was a master of many genres (includiny 
classic noir as 1944’s DOUBLE INDEMNITY), and he fused 
them all in SOME LIKE IT HOT. When two struggling jazz 
musicians inadvertently witness the St. Valentine's Day 
massacre in the Chicago of the Roaring Twenties, they dis- 
guise themselves as female musicians to avoid the wrath of 
the killers. Joining an all-girl band, Joe Josephine and Jerry/ 
Daphne (Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon) board a train to 
Florida in the company of Sweet Sue and her Society Syn- 
copaters (including the band’s lead singer, Sugar Kowal- 
czyk, played by a voluptuously ample Marilyn Monroe). 

ith the death of the Hollywood studio system also 
came the demise of the Hollywood production code, which 
had kept a tight reign on “moral” standards in films since 
the thirties. Suddenly, what was permitted content-wise 
was radically expanded, and HOT bears witness to this new 
permissiveness towards both sex and violence. At first, the 
unavoidable gay suggestiveness of Curtis and Lemmon in 
high drag is kept in check by the avidly expressed hetero- 
sexual impulses of both, notably when finding themselves 
in intimate proximity with the girls in the band on their 
first night aboard train. Soon, however, sexual bound- 
aries blur and Jerry as Daphne finds himself enjoying the at- 
tentions of an elderly Playboy, Osgood Fielding ПЇ oe E 
Brown)—a situation which, however amusing, would have 
been unthinkable under the old Hollywood code of a few 
years earlier! 

Likewise, the film pushed the envelope of permissible. 
onscreen violence. Commencing as a brilliantly scripted 
comedy, HOT abruptly (but seamlessly) shifts gears when 
Joe and Jerry witness the gangland killings. After the un. 
flinchingly staged massacre itself, gang leader Spats Co- 
lumbo (veteran tough guy George Raft) grabs a machine 
gun and maniacally finishes off the main stool pigeon, 

'oothpick Charlie (George E. Stone), who, only wounded, 
is seen grasping for the telephone from the pile of bodies. 
Even considered in the wake of the escalating violence of 
sixties and seventies Hollywood, Wilder's staging of the 
Valentine's massacre remains surprisingly powerful 

Innovative in so many ways, HOT was also one of the 
first Hollywood films to create a really authentic sense of 
period, the alternatively luminous and noiresque black-and- 
white cinematography of Charles Lang melding with Ted 
Haworth’s flawless art direction to create an atmospheric vi- 
sion of the twenties that is both glamorous and (in the 

pening Chicago sequences) realistically grungy. While the 
ПОЛЕ star leads is perfection, choice bits from Raft, Pat 

ulligan the cop), Nehemiah Persoff (as Bona- 
ет), Joan Shawlee (as Sweet Sue), and Mike 
(85 What clse?—a henchman) add to the overall 


PAGE 70 LEFT: Noir veteran Dana Andrews (pictured. 
with Thomas Mitchell) headed an ай-маг cast in Fritz 
De 5 WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS (1956). PAGE 70 
RIGHT: Temporarily ditching Asta (see BELOW), Nick 
Charles entered a noirish world to sing the SONG OF 
THE THIN MAN (1917), the last film in the classic mys- 
jery series, LEFT: кун Mackachian i forced sh 
femme fatale Isabella Rossellini in David Lynch’s 
VELVET (1986). 

rector at MGM (notably for Vincente Minnelli's 195X classic. 
THE BAND WAGON), Deutsch remains somewhat un- 
known as a composer. But when he, like the film itself, 
shifts gea pop to earnestly ominous, with a 
creepy moti for for the die but briial Seats Columbo) and 
his gang, the composer of THE MALTESE FALCON (1941). 
imbues SOME LIKE IT HOT with yet another authentic 


noir. 
aay) Саге 


James М. Cain Базе 

Rings Tuice, on the 1927 trial of Ruth Snyder and Judd 
Gray, for murdering her husband. Two directors, the 
French Pierre Chenal (1939's LE DERNIER TOURNANT) 
and the Italian Luchino Visconti (1942's OSSESSIONI 
lating the copyright), filmed the sordid story, while in the 
United States, the Hays Office scared off Columbia, RKO, 
Warner Bros., and Paramount with threats of script censor- 
ship. MGM sneaked past the Production Code by hinting 
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UN Fran Page (Gloria Grahame). Fran dated and dumped them 
way train by two Palladists. When she tries to find help, both, but her true feelings show through when she croons 
she's ignored. Likewise, when a switchblade-wielding the song Hollis wrote for her, "You're Not So Easy to For- 
killer is stalking Jacqueline, her frantic pleas are disre- — get" (written for the movie by Herb Magidson and Ben Oak- 
garded by the numerous passersby. Even when she finally land). When Hollis brandishes his clarinet threateningly, 
stumbles on to a theater troupe exiting from a performance, Drake punches him out in front of the startled guests and 
her cries for help are answered with a glib “ГИ help you to replaces him with second clarinetist Clarence “Clinker” 
a beer and a sandwich." (Earlier in this scene, Robson Krause (Keenan Wynn). 
throws in a tip of the hat to CAT PEOPLE's acclaimed Drake, a womanizer and gambler, owes $12,000 to mob- 
“bus” scare. Walking down the street from pool to pool of ster Al “Charm Boy” Amboy (William Bishop), who's been 
safe street-lamp light, Jacqueline keeps glancing back until threatening him for the money. Drake tries to beg a loan 
a very loud crash—of a dog knocking over a garbage can from wealthy David Thayar (Ralph Morgan) and his attrac- 
lid—breaks the tension. Soon after, of course, the assassin tive wife, Jessica (Bess Flowers). Later in the evening, some- 

«emerges from a darkened doorway, almost as though cre- опе shoots Drake dead. Buddy Hollis disappears. The 
ated by the very darkness.) Thayars’ daughter, Janet (Jayne Meadows), elopes with the 
THE SEVENTH VICTIM is a compelling blend of hor- party's host, Phil Brant (Bruce Cowling), a self-made man 
ror and filim-uoir, dramatized in a manner that is distinctly the hoity-toity Thayars consider beneath them. Though 
Val Lewton. (Such VICTIM locations as Perry Street and there's plenty of motive to go around, the cops arrest Brant 
the Cherry Lane Theatre are culled from Lewton’s own for the murder. 
years in New York's Greenwich Village.) In another tense It's a tight, entertaining plot, though SONG OF THE 
Scene, the no-nonsense Mrs; Redi (Mary Newton) warns THIN MAN clams a few notes. A more genuine jazz milieu 
Mary to stop searching for her sister, It’s a simple scene, the in the late forties would include black musicians. Also, 
sort usually played with one charactérholding a gun on the while Nick and Nora sometimes sound as witty and urbane 
other. Here, our heroine, nude and vulnerable, is taking a together as in the other Thin Man movies, Fisher and Crane 
shower, and is menaced by nothing more thän.her antag- bid for laughs by scripting jive lingo for the musicians that 
onist's voice and her sinister shadow on the showefeurtain. sounds forced, especially when the Charleses, escorted by 
As PSYCHO (1960) proved some 17 years later, sometimes Clinker through private jam sessions as they search for 
that’s all you need.... >», clues, coyly imitate it. 
—Jeff Allen Through upstate New York and Manhattan glittering 
night, cameraman Charles Rosher follows sleuths and 
SONG OF THE THIN MAN (1947) shady characters through trains, boats, sad dives, ritzy 
Directed by Edward Buzzell, SONG OF THE THIN MAN Deco hotels, arid. private sanatorium. Even the most sym- 
is the sixth and last of the popular series that MGM began pathetic characters теуеа! complicated, unsaintly personali- 
with THE THIN MAN in 195! Unlike its predecessors, and ties. For instance, Clinker.Krause, with his German name, 
despite its abundance of sophisticated comedy, SONG isa calls a clarinet a “Jew flute, two years after Hitler's death. 
true film noir. It's the most faithful of all the Thin Man mov- Even Nick and Nora show a callous side, blithely dump- 
ies to the moodiness of Dashiell Hammett's originalconcept ing their child with the maid night after night, while they 
(his 1930 novel The Thin Man), though Steve Fisher and go partying and detecting until dawn. Büt-never fear, Nick 
Harry Crane didn't base their script directly on any Ham- and Nora finally sort out the truth about the-murder and 
mett plot. William Powell and Myrna Loy reprise their also revise their parental priorities, with help from Clinker 
starring roles as amateur sleuths Nick and Nora Charles. and, of course, plucky pooch Asta. А 
Eleven-year-old Dean Stockwell shows early acting talent as —Lelia Loban - 
their son, Nick, Jr. 
David Snell wrote the energetic jazz and swing score. SOME LIKE IT HOT (1959) 
This movie would be worth watching just for the music, in Just what is this thing called SOME LIKE IT HOT—a racy 
fact. Unfortunately, the identity of the real musicians on sex farce, a slickly integrated musical, or a noiresque, some- 
the separately-recorded soundtrack seems lost. times хэс violent gangster flick? The answer is, of 
The movie opens as Nick and Nora attend aswank course, all three, but primarily it is simply one of the best 
charity bash on the S. S. Fortune, a party yacht where the and most original films to come out of the "New" Holly- 
guests drink, gamble, and dance to swing. The band's first wood of the late fifties. HOT was a key moment in that 
clarinetist, Buddy "Reedman" Hollis (Don Taylor) drunk- transitional period when the old studio system finally gave 
ету muffs his solo, then quarrels with the conductor, up the ghost, and some of its sharpest, most canny practi- 
Tommy Drake (Philip Reed) over a svelte blonde chanteuse, tioners (such as director Billy Wilder) went independent, 
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appropriating the best as; of the old regime under their 
Personalized creative control, and tossing out 


Wilder was a master of many genres 
classic noir as 1944's DOUBLE INDEMNITY), and he fused 
them all in SOME LIKE IT HOT. When two struggling jazz 
musicians inadvertently witness the St. Valentine’s Day 
massacre in the Chicago of the Roaring Twenties, they dis- 
guise themselves as female musicians to avoid the wrath of 
the killers. Joining an all-girl band, Joe/Josephine and Jerry/ 
Daphne (Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon) board a train to 
Florida in the company of Sweet Sue and her Society Syn- 
copaters (including the band’s lead singer, Sugar Kowal- 
czyk, played by a voluptuously ample Marilyn Monroe). 

With the death of the Hollywood studio system also 
came the demise of the Hollywood production code, which 
had kept a tight reign on “moral” standards in films since 
the thirties. Suddenly, what was permitted content-wise 
was radically expanded, and HOT bears witness to this new 
permissiveness towards both sex and violence. At first, the 
unavoidable gay suggestiveness of Curtis and Lemmon in 
high drag is kept in check by the avidly expressed hetero- 
sexual impulses of both, notably when finding themselv 
in intimate proximity with the girls in the band on their 
first night aboard train. Soon, however, sexual bound- 
aries blur and Jerry as Daphne finds himself enjoying the at- 
tentions of an elderly playboy, Osgood Fielding Ш (Joe Е. 
Brown)—a situation which, however amusing, would have 
been unthinkable under the old Hollywood code of a few 
years earlier! 

Likewise, the film pushed the envelope of permissible 
onscreen violence. Commencing as a brilliantly scripted 
comedy, HOT abruptly (but seamlessly) shifts gears when 
Joe and Jerry witness the gangland killings. After the un- 
flinchingly staged massacre itself, gang leader Spats Co- 
lumbo (veteran tough guy George Raft) grabs a machine 
gun and maniacally finishes off the main stool pigeon, 
Toothpick Charlie (George E. Stone), who, only wounded, 
is seen grasping for the telephone from the pile of bodies. 
Even considered in the wake of the escalating violence of 
sixties and seventies Hollywood, Wilder's staging of the 
Valentine's massacre remains surprisingly powerful. 

Innovative in so many ways, HOT was also one of the 
first Hollywood films to create a really authentic sense of 
period, the alternatively luminous and noiresque black-and- 
white cinematography of Charles Lang melding with Ted 
Haworth’s flawless art direction to create an atmospheric vi- 
sion of the twenties that is both glamorous and (in the 

ening Chicago sequences) realistically grungy. While the 
0 oí star leads is perfection, choice bits from Raft, Pat 
ulligan the cop), Nehemiah Persoff (as Bona- 

er), Joan Shawlee (as Sweet Sue), and Mike 


Attention should. a to Adolph Deutsch’s ar- 


rangements and score. nown as a key music di- 


PAGE 70 LEFT: Noir veteran Dana Andrews (pictured 
with Thomas Mitchell) headed an all-star cast in Fritz 
Lang’s WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS (1956). PAGE 70 
RIGHT: Temporarily ditching Asta (see BELOW), Nick 
Charles entered a noirish world to sing the SONG OF 
THE THIN MAN (1947), the last film in the classic mys- 
tery series. LEFT: Kyle MacLachlan is forced to strip by 
femme fatale Isabella Rossellini in David Lynch’s BLUE 
VELVET (1986). 

rector at MGM (notably for Vincente Minnelli's 195X classic 
THE BAND WAGON), Deutsch remains somewhat un- 
known as a composer. But when he, like the film itself, 
shifts gears from jazzy pop to earnestly ominous, with a 
creepy motif for the suave but brutal Spats Columbo and 
his gang, the composer of THE MALTESE FALCON (1941) 
imbues SOME LIKE IT HOT with yet another authentic 


touch of gritty Hollywood noir. 
—Ross Care 


James M. Cain based 

Rings Twice, on the 1927 trial of Ruin Snyder and Judd 
Gray, for murdering her husband. Two directors, the 
French Pierre Chenal (1939's LE DERNIER TOURNANT) 
and the Italian Luchino Visconti (1942's OSSESSIONE, vio- 
lating the copyright), filmed the sordid story, while in the 
United States, the Hays Office scared off Columbia, RKO, 
Warner Bros., and Paramount with threats of script censor- 
ship. MGM sneaked past the Production Code by hinting 
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SINISTER SERIALS 

Leonard J. Kohl 

Midnight Marquee Press, 2000 

256 pages—$20 

Perhaps no form of cinema is more dis- 
dained than the lowly chapter play. 
Often decried as juvenile (which it fre- 
quently was), cheap (which it almost al- 
ways was), and likened more to the comic 
book than to film, the serial is largely 
brushed aside as nothing more than an 
aberrant footnote in film history. What 
little has been written on the subject has 
tended more toward fannish nostalgia 
than in-depth analysis of the form. As 
such, Leonard J. Kohl's Sinister Serials of 
Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi, and Lon Chaney, 
Jr. takes on unusual importance in that it 
is virtually the first serious study of seri- 
als—and thankfully, it’s seriousness with- 
out ever being ponderous. 

Kohl's choice of the serials of Messrs. 
Karloff, Lugosi, and Chaney for his sub- 
ject is an inspired one, since it effectively 
reduces the sprawling history to a trac- 
table level, while encompassing three de- 
cades—the three key decades—of serials. 
Interestingly, the only one of these actors 
who might be said to be a serial star is 
Lugosi. Karloff’s serials (the total num- 
ber of which is open to question) come 
early in his career and were never built 
around him. Chaney’s crop up early in 
his career (including 1932’s THE LAST 
FRONTIER, made when the actor billed 
himself as Creighton Chaney) and con- 
tinue through the peak of his popularity 
with his other starring serial, OVER- 
LAND MAIL (1943). Lugosi's serials, on 
the other hand, are, with the exception of 
5.0.5. COASTGUARD (1937), actually 
built around the actor. To that degree, he 
qualifies as a bonafide serial star, though 
it's unlikely Lugosi would be all that de- 


lighted with the tag. Lugo- 
si's serials tend to come at 
reasonably high points in 
his career, but seem to have 
been foisted on him by his 
own inherently awful career 
sense and the truly miser- 
able contract Universal had 
with him. Even so, Lugosi's 

serials have been given al- 

most as short shrift as those 

of Karloff and Chaney. As 

such, the book plugs a significant gap in 
the scholarship on these horror icons’ ca- 
reers, along with shedding much new 
light on the serial as an overlooked 
branch of filmmaking, 

The book is intelligently laid out, start- 
ing with an overview of the serial form 
and the stars on which the book focuses. 
(Kohl makes a fascinating and persuasive 
comparison of Lugosi and Karloff to Lau- 
rel and Hardy, suggesting that Lugosi 
was the more intense Laurelesque charac- 
ter and Karloff the more laid back Hardy- 
like one, resulting in a complementing of 
styles.) The Karloff section is in many 
ways the most detailed, which is as it 
should be, since Karloff's serials are the 
least accessible of the lot. Kohl's details on 
THE HOPE DIAMOND MYSTERY (1921) 
are invaluable in that they reveal Karloff 
ina role of some stature 10 years before 
he became a star. The Lugosi section is 
admirably done, too. It's a delight to have 
someone write seriously about RETURN 
OF CHANDU (1934) and SHADOW OF 
CHINATOWN (1936). Kohl nails the fact 
that Lugosi’s crazed scientist in THE 
PHANTOM CREEPS (1939) is the proto- 
type for all his mad doctors to come, from 
THE DEVIL BAT (1941) right up through 
BRIDE OF THE MONSTER (1955). Lugosi 
fans who deprive themselves of THE 


C. Clayton phones—for help? 
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PHANTOM CREEPS 


Boris Karloff indulges in some early skullduggery in because 
THE HOPE DIAMOND MYSTERY (1921), as Captain serial” are missing 


out on a large chunk 
of the man's history. 
The concluding Chan- 
ey section offers a 
compelling look at 
this difficult-to-peg 
actor, gamely dealing 

i is numerous 
complexities as a hu- 
man being and his 
trengths and short- 
comings as an actor. 
The results are un- 
usually insightful 
and blessedly side- 
step the fannish de- 
fensiveness that of- 


ten defeats writers 
struggling to come to 
terms with the ^mas- 
ter character creator," 
as Universal billed 
him. 


Leonard Kohl has created a compelling 
work that is a must read for fans of the ac- 
tors in question and the serial in its vari- 
ous forms. The book is lavishly illustrated 
and strikingly designed (the cover is a 
pip), making it a nice addition to any- 
one's filmbook collection. 

—Ken Hanke 


JACK THE RIPPER: HIS LIFE AND 
CRIMES IN POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 
Gary Coville and Patrick Luciano 
McFarland and Co., 1999 

Box 611 

Jefferson, NC 28640 

193 pages 

JACK THE RIPPER: THE INQUEST 

OF THE FINAL VICTIM 

John Smithkey III 

Key Publications, 1998 

119 pages 

JACK THE RIPPER: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AND REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
Alexander Kelly with David Sharp 
Association of Assistant Librarians, 1995 
186 pages 

THÉ JACK THE RIPPER HANDBOOK 
Ross Strachan 

Great Scot Services, 1999 

188 pages 

THE TRUE FACE OF JACK THE RIPPER 
Melvin Harris 

Michael O'Mara Books, 1994 

216 pages 

PRISONER 1167: THE MADMAN 

WHO WAS JACK THE RIPPER 

James Tully 

Carroll & Graf, 1997 

396 pages 

THE MAN WHO HUNTED 

JACK THE RIPPER 

Nicolas Connell and Stewart P. Evans 
Rupert Books, 2000 

198 pages 

Jim Carrey (whom I'll refer to for the rest 
of the piece as JTR) is Jack the Ripper! 
Can Carrey account for his whereabouts 
during the time of the murders? Yes, he 
wasn’t born yet, but this is my theory and 
mine is the only one that counts. Over the 
course of the next several hundred pages, 
I will disprove all other theories, while 
not for a moment convincing you that 
mine is any more based in fact. 

That is the attitude I’ve developed after 
reading the series of books listed above 
back to back. The authors cannot even 
agree on the number of victims (as low as 


ald Houston). 


four, as high as nine), never mind prov- 
ing the КШег (or killers’) identity (or 
identities). Here's a rundown: 

Jack the Ripper: His Life and Crimes is 
bit of a disappointment. Gary Conville 
and Patrick Luciano disapprove of many 
of the films made about the crimes, not 
for their inaccuracies, but because the 
films offend their delicate sensibilities! 
Yes, some of these films are quite misogy- 
nist in nature, but exactly what does one 
expect of a movie about the Ripper? Ku- 
dos to the authors for giving proper credit 
to Robert Bloch's stories for popularizing 
Saucy Jack, and for their discovery of 
sevcral very obscure radio productions. 

Jack the Ripper: A Bibliography and The 
Jack the Ripper Handbook both distinguish 
themselves by not trying to prove any- 
thing, instead listing the newspaper re- 
ports and sources for Ripper movies, 
books, stories, plays, and music. Handbook 
has the edge, due to its mentioning more 
obscure plays (including THE JACK THE 
RIPPER REVIEW, an excellent show) 
and—ahem—Scarlet Street. 

Jack the Ripper: The Inquest is just that — 
the court reports into the murder of the fi- 
nal (or was she?) victim, Mary Kelly. Still, 
it's a bit of Ripper history that I have 
never seen in print before, and is to be 
recommended to any serious student of 
these ghastly crimes. 

The True Face of Jack the Ripper—well, it 
isn't, as far as I’m concerned. Author Mel- 
vin Harris writes with a sort of ^nyah, 
nyah, I’m right and you're wrong” atti- 
tude, which is annoyingly smug. He 
spends much time disproving other theo- 
ries, most of which have already been dis- 
proved elsewhere. This is probably the 
least satisfying book of the bunch. 

Prisoner 1167 is a remarkably well re- 
searched book and an often wonderful 
read. Covering the facts of the crimes, it 
holds one’s interest. Only when James 
Tully expounds his theory as to the iden- 
tity of the infamous psychopath (the be- 
ginning and end sections of the book) 
does he ramble unconvincingly. 

Finally, but certainly not least, The Man 
Who Hunted Jack the Ripper concerns the 


A STUDY IN TERROR (1965) was the first of 


two clever movies pitting Sherlock Holmes 

against Jack the Ripper. Pictured: Michael 010 НЕ REALLY LIVE TWICE? 
(ойл Cairney), Dr. Murray (Anthony Quayle), Domino Books, 1988 

Inspector Lestrade (Frank Finlay), Sherlock 130 pages 

Holmes (John Neville), and Dr. Watson (Don- James Bond: Did He Really Live 


police investigation of the crimes, 
focusing on Edmund Reid, a dec- 


orated police officer involved in 
the search. Reid was an eccentric 
¡[who died forgotten, railing 
\ against the injustices of British 
| transport and poor bridge con- 
struction. Kudos to Rupert Books, 
а company specializing in un- 
usual and fascinating material re- 
|| lating to Sherlock Holmes and 
Victorian-era crime. 

As for Jim Carrey—watch out! 
My book Jim the Ripper should be 
out soon. 

—Kevin G. Shinnick 


JAMES BOND: 


John Bryan 


Twice? makes the interesting point 

that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes stories were a major in- 
fluence on [ап Fleming when he created 
James Bond—and puts forth the intrigu- 
ing theory that Bond is, in fact, a latter- 
day version of Holmes. 

The author of this slim volume, John 
Bryan, spends the majority of the book 
pointing out the similarities between 
Holmes and Bond, such as that both char- 
acters were offered knighthood by a 
grateful England, yet refused. 

Both characters, according to Bryan, 
also faced the same sort of villains—men 
who were cultured, intelligent, and ambi- 
tious, often in charge of a large-scale 
criminal organization. Conan Doyle's 
Moriarty and Fleming’s Blofeld easily 
come to mind. Another similarity is that 
Holmes and Bond would often engage in 
à one-on-one verbal duel of wits with 
their enemy. 

Bryan addresses what appears to be the 
most glaring difference between the two 
characters: their relationships with wo- 
men. Holmes would rather have nothing 
to do with women—while 007 can't get 
enough of them! In Bryan's view, Bond's 
reputation with women has been grossly 
exaggerated, mostly in the latter Bond 
films. On the other hand, Holmes' en- 


Ernest Stavros Blofeld (Charles Gray) 
in 1971's DIAMONDS ARE FOREV- 
ER is to 007 what Professor James 
Moriarty is to Sherlock Holmes. 


counter with Irene Adler—at least in Bry- 
an's perception —shows that he was, in- 
deed, capable of love. 

One may see this as bending the facts 
to fit a particular point of view. But Bryan 
not only uses the literary works to back 
up his statements; he also calls to the 
reader's attention the Bond films, as well 
as the Basil Rathbone Sherlock Holmes 
movies, as evidence. This may be a con- 
troversial move, since some fans revile 
the films as being unfaithful to Conan 
Doyle's and Fleming's original visions. 
And if one chooses to use the Holmes 
films as Gospel, why stop at Rathbone? 
Why not address such worthy Holmes 
movies as THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SHER- 
LOCK HOLMES (1970) or MURDER BY 
DECREE (1979), for instance? 

Despite poor typesetting, James Bond: 
Did He Really Live Twice? should satisfy 
diehard fans. But a word of warning: Do 
not read this book if you plan to read the 
original stories; Mr. Bryan, in his enthusi- 
asm, reveals all. 

—Sean Farrell 


THE JEREMY BRETT- 

LINDA PRITCHARD STORY 

Linda Pritchard and Mary Ann Warner 
Rupert Books, 1998 

146 pages—£20 

A STUDY IN CELLULOID 

Michael Cox 

Rupert Books, 1999 

253 pages—£19 

To many , he was Sherlock Holmes. To 
the people who knew him, he wasa 
friend haunted by personal demons. Jer- 
emy Brett and his best-loved characteriza- 
tion are examined from two different 
angles in these books. 

The first book is by a woman who be- 
friended the actor from 1988 to his death 
in 1995. Many people think she was an 
overzealous fan who latched onto a fa- 
mous star and took advantage of his good 
nature and illness to insinuate herself 
into his life. (Shades of Groucho Marx 
and Erin Fleming!) Reading the book, 
one gets a sense of mutual love and mu- 
tual need, but again this might possibly 
be no more than an illusion. The writing 
is often purple, reading like a true ro- 
mance novel. Still, on the whole, it's a 
unique perspective on the man, not the 
actor. That, and the listing of Brett's act- 
ing, should make this book worthwhile 
for true fans. 

Of considerably greater interest to 
Holmesians is Michael Cox's wonderful 
recollections of the Granada series in A 
Study in Celluloid. He, too, has a unique 
take on Jeremy Brett, as he was the origi- 
nal producer of the series. His opinions 
are honest and his insights into the mak- 
ing of the series make for marvelous read- 
ing. He looks objectively on the series, 
praising its many fine qualities—even for 
the episodes made after he departed the 
show—but never sparing what he consid- 
ers its faults. 

There will probably never be a better 
book on Granada’s Sherlock Holmes se- 
ries than this, so grab it before it becomes 
a collector's item. 

—Kevin G. Shinnick 
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THE RETURN OF DOCTOR X 
Continued from page 52 


kid to death, ain't it?” asks Pinky. "Yeah, he's the skunk 
who wanted to find out how long babies could go without 
eating,” Garrett tells him. 

Xavier's crime is obviously designed to be especially 
horrifying to the viewer and it is until one pauses to won- 
der what possible scientific purpose such an experiment 
could serve? It's the sort of idea that makes Lugosi turning. 
himself into an ape or Zucco creating an army of wolfmen 
secm pretty reasonable! Of course, the ae eper files lead 
exactly where we expect—to Xavier having been executed. 
“You mean to tell me you saw that guy walkin’ around 
alive? Now, I know you're bats!" exclaims Pinky. 

Rhodes isn't any less skeptical, insisting that the whole 
idea is absurd "unless the execution didn't take place." 
“Oh, but it did. I phoned the war- 
den and made sure. Dr. Flegg 
came out and claimed the body 
and the burial took place in Green- 
lawn Cemetery," Garrett reveals, 
and Rhodes agrees to go to the 
cemetery that night to investigate 
further. 

One of the less successful as- 
pects of Katz's script is the man. 
ner in which his characters—espe- 
cially Rhodes—accept and agree to | 
some pretty outrageous notions | 
without a quiver, but balk at other 
no more bizarre notions without 
rhyme or reason. Much the same 
holds true with the visit to the 
cemetery, where Garrett simply 
knowing "the old caretaker" (Ian 
Wolfe) serves as a no-questions- 
asked entree to uprooting the late 
Dr. X! Ludicrous as this is and ex- 
pected as the empty coffin is, the 


with a nice touch when the care- 
taker takes a look at the unoccu: 
pied casket and decides, “I’ve been robbed!” 
Even the stubborn Rhodes has to admit that there's 
reason enough to have another talk with Flegg, who, con- 
fronted with this evidence, decides to confess—complete 
with a demonstration! "You mean to tell us that you've 
discovered a way to bring a man back to life?" asks Garrett. 
Admitting that this is indeed the case, Flegg is rewarded by 
an utterly obligatory "It's incredible,” from Rhodes, result 
ing in a fine mad scientist speech. "Is it? Remember a hun- 
dred years ago, anesthesia would have seemed equally in- 
credible. Even 50 years back, the possibility of x-ray would 
have astounded the world. Twenty years ago would anyone 
have believed that the living, pulsing human heart could be 
held in the surgeon’s hand, operated on, and for the patient 
to walk again?" “But to revive a dead man...” marvels 
Rhodes. "I don't believe it,” puts in Garrett. "You've told no 
one about your visit to the cemetery?" asks Flegg. When 
they admit they haven't, Flegg invites them into his labora- 
tory for the film’s Big Scene. Unfortunately, the Big Scene 
isn’t big enough to really pack much punch, despite the 
best efforts of John Litel, Vincent Sherman, and Bernard 
Kaun. It's efficient enough, but one really expects some- 
thing a little more elaborate than 220 Bogie's bunny be- 
ll the scene consists 


ing brought back to life. That's really a 
of, with some high-falutin’ pseudo-scientific dialogue that 
threatens to turn the otherwise fascinating Flegg into a ma- 
niacal Mr. Wizard. However, the subsequent expository 
scene makes up for it. 

Having completed his demonstration, Flegg explains 
about reviving Xavier. “True, in the eyes of society, he was a 


Warner Bros. did its best to give Humphrey Bog- 
rase : art something other than a mobster to play in THE 
scene is still effectively creepy— RETURN OF DOCTOR X (1939), but he wound up 
packing heat anyway. 


murderer. He was also a medical genius and I felt he had 
been a martyr to science," explains Flegg—without, of 
course, explaining the genius required to starve an infant to 
death. "Was that the only reason?" prods Garrett. "No, not 
quite. In addition to the experiments of the type you've just 
seen, I needed him for . . . further research,” Flegg con- 
fesses, To some degree, Flegg/s subsequent explanation —in- 
complete though it seems- clarifies the curious relationship 
between Flegg and Quesne. (Certainly nothing in the way 
Flegg treats Quesne suggests even the nominal degree of re- 
spect one might reasonably expect for a “medical genius” 
and a “martyr to science!”) "Rhodes, surely you can under- 
stand—after we've recreated life, the second and greater 
problem is to sustain it. In order to do that we must be able 
to give the person a new bloodstream. For six years in that 
laboratory, I’ve been striving to create a usable, workable 
synthetic blood.” “Synthetic blood? That's the blood I 
found in Merrova’s body—that 
artificial quality was your syn- 
thetic blood," Rhodes realizes, in 
a line of dialogue that suggests 
post-production cutting, since at 
no point in the film does he exam- 
ine Merrova's blood! “But why 
did she die if you've created a 
synthetic blood?" ^But I haven't, 
Rhodes. It's true that my formula 
will sustain life for a short period, 
but unlike human blood, it fails to 
recreate itself. Somehow, some- 
where the magic element of life 
has eluded me." "How is it that 
Quesne manages to keep alive?" 
asks Garrett, answering his own 
| question when Flegg balks. "ГИ 

tell you how—by killing for hu- 
man blood.” “Yes,” admits Flegg, 
“but he had to. He warned me, 
told me he was dying, begged me 
to help him, but I refused. Then I 
realized that my work had ended 
not in failure, but in disaster. An- 
—  — gela Merrova had been murdered. 
Quesne saw her here in my office and knew that she was 
number one blood type—the type he needed. She was 
his first victim. When I discovered what had happened, I 
brought her back to life, but I knew it was only for a short 
period—her death was inevitable." Flegg admits to having 
wanted to tell the police, but he held off, hoping to find the 
secret and give the discovery to the world. "But that's all 
over now. Quesne will continue to kill until he's destroyed. 
My experiments have turned into madness. Гуе created а 
monster. May God forgive me." 

Unfortunately for Flegg, Quesne has been listening at 
the window with mounting horror as his secret has been re- 
vealed. He corners his onetime benefactor as soon as Garrett 
and Rhodes leave. “Flegg, you told them about me." “Yes. 
In a few minutes, the police will be looking all over the city 
for you. You might as well give yourself up." ^No, you gave 
me this life and I'm going to keep it as long as I can. I want 
that list of blood donors—the addresses in that book of 
yours." When Flegg refuses, the expected happens and 
Quesne shoots the doctor, who at least stays conscious long 
enough to warn Rhodes that Quesne has the list of donors. 
And this is where the film makes its ill-advised move to- 
ward an action-oriented climax . 

The moment Quesne starts packing a rod and sets out 
to kidnap Joan, the proceedings become perfunctory and 
mechanical. The one intriguing aspect of this stems from 
Quesne's attitude toward Joan, which again hints at some- 
thing subtextural. Where he was suave and cunning with 
Rhodes, Quesne treats Rhodes' girlfriend in a manner that's 
openly contemptuous, as if he can't be bothered with 


subtlety where a woman is concerned. Otherwise, the scene 
is unremarkable, and the fact that the chase through town is 
obviously composed of footage from another film doesn't 
help matters. (Nor does the fact that Quesne's peculiarly ac- 
commodating taxi—does the cabbie not wonder in the least 
what's going on?—has magically transformed into an en- 
tirely different make and model by the time it reaches 
Xavier's old hideout in New Jersey.) The scenes in the hide- 
out are certainly creepy enough (^I wouldn't scream—no 
one can hear you"), but by the time the good guys arrive 
and Quesne is shot on the roof while blasting away at the 
cops, Bogart might as well be Duke Mantee after all. The 
only saving grace here is Quesne’s dying line, “Tell Dr. 
Rhodes we'll have to postpone our talk on blood composi- 
tion,” which one final time suggests a strange fixation on 
the young doctor. 

Is THE RETURN OF DOCTOR X an unheralded horror 
classic? No, far from it. The film has too many problems to 
ever make that grade, but it’s also a much better work than 
is casually assumed. The film boasts an often clever script, 
some stylish direction, a dynamite musical score, an excep- 
tional performance from John Litel, and at least three-quar- 
ters of a classic horror star turn from Humphrey Bogart. 
Bogie may have bristled at the role and he mightn't have 
taken too kindly to the idea in general, but when all is said 
and done his performance here suggests the unthinkable— 
that, had he wanted to, Bogart could probably have become 
an iconic horror figure. 


SHAKEN, NOT STIRRED 
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particularly Diana Rigg’s presence as Tracy Draco (aka Mrs. 
James Bond). A welcome added attraction on the disc is the 
11-minute featurette INSIDE Q's LAB, a fun and fitting trib- 
ute to the late Desmond Llewelyn. 

THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN GUN (1974) is another 
entry that’s perhaps unfairly maligned. As portrayed by 
Roger Moore in his second appearance, 007 (and viewers) 
must contend with beautiful but irritating assistant Mary 
Goodnight (Britt Ekland) and unintelligible evil henchman 
Knick Knack (Herve Villechaize). The disc’s excellent be- 
hind-the-scenes documentary makes one newly appreciate 
this film, which certainly isn’t short on action and exotic lo- 
cations. No added information is necessary to appreciate 
Christopher Lee, who's superb as Scaramanga, the triple- 
nippled villain of the title. This disc also includes DOUBLE- 
O STUNTS, an entertaining overview of Bond stuntmen 
and their best work in the series. 

The very next Bond film, THE SPY WHO LOVED ME 
(1977), broke THUNDERBALL's box office record to become 


the most popular 007 adventure ever. Usually cited as the 
most entertaining of the Moore Bonds, SPY spectacularly 
returns to the 007-versus-megalomaniacal-villain-in-outland- 
ish-lair formula. The arguable charms of po-faced leading 
lady Barbara Bach as Major Anya Amasova and Richard Kiel 
as steel-toothed assassin Jaws notwithstanding, SPY is 
among the series’ best. And stay tuned for DESIGNING 
BOND, a look at Ken Adam’s impressive sets for SPY and 
many others 

Featured on the MOONRAKER (1979) disc is a nicely- 
produced, 42-minute “making-of” documentary, and an en- 
tertaining 20-minute featurette on Bond special effects, fea- 
turing interviews with the late John Stears and others. Also 
included on the disc is the 126-minute MOONRAKER fea- 
ture film. 

The slipcase for THE JAMES BOND COLLECTION: 
VOLUME TWO contains the five discs detailed above, with 
room for a sixth. THE WORLD IS NOT ENOUGH (1999), 
available separately, can fit right in with its comrades. This 
third and latest Brosnan Bond features plenty of explosive 
action and excellent performances by Robert Carlyle as vil- 
lain Victor Zokas and Dame Judi Dench (in her third and 
seemingly final appearance as M). This special edition in- 
cludes a neat feature whereby viewers can access story- 
boards of key action scenes by activating on-screen icons. 

In addition to the customary extras such as preview 
trailers, TV and radio promos, and music videos (where 
available), all these discs contain a full-length audio com- 
mentary track featuring the film’s director, and most con- 
tain a second track with comments by other cast and crew 
members. The discs also feature elaborately animated 
menus specific to each film, with gorgeous graphics and 
clever dialogue clips. They add to the fun of these wonder- 
fully assembled collections. Congratulations to MGM for 
this all time high in James Bond video releases. 

So close the blast shutters on your stainless steel sub- 
terranean rec room, shake (don’t stir) a vodka martini or 
two, and give these discs a spin. 


Volume One ($199.95 

GOLDFINGER, THUNDERBALL, LIVE AND LET DIE, FOR 
YOUR EYES ONLY, LICENCE TO KILL, GOLDENEYE, 
TOMORROW NEVER DIES 


Volume Two ($149.98) 
DR. NO, ON HER MAJESTY’S SECRET SERVICE, THE 


MAN WITH THE GOLDEN GUN, THE SPY WHO LOVED 
ME, MOONRAKER 


LEFT: Miss Moneypenny (Lois Maxwell) and James Bond (Sean Connery) indulge themselves in some of the usual by- 
play, much to the displeasure of M (Bernard Lee). RIGHT: Oddjob (Harold Sakata), the steel-hat-tossing henchman of 
GOLDFINGER (1964), proved to be one of the Bond series' most memorable villain: 
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RODNEY GIBBONS 
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other than the Barrymores. It’s hard to 
consider that Franklin could be respon- 
sible, and certainly not Dr. Mortimer—so 
who's left? We tried hard to bolster the 
Barrymores, and then what we did in- 
stead of was to try to dispel the suspi- 
cions around Stapleton. For example, 
there's the scene where Sir Henry mects 
Вегу! after Beryl has tried to warn him, 
and Stapleton comes up and throws a ma- 
jor tantrum and gets all upset and Wat- 
son witnesses it. That scene was a red 
flag, so we took it out. The confrontation 
takes place only right at the end, and so 
Stapleton is no longer a crazy, emotional 
type; he’s a cool, calm, pleasant, affable 
man. 

SS: Was there any concern about casting an 
American as Holmes? 

RG: Matt’s Canadian! 

SS: Well, he was born in Washington and 
raised in Canada. 

RG: Oh, man, I’ve gotta get this story 
straight. I've have to check that, because 
we made the joke during the shoot that, 
in this film, everybody who's supposed 
to be British is Canadian and the one guy 
who's supposed to be Canadian is an 
American. That was the joke of the film, 
the irony of it all. 

SS: Whai's your own favorite moment in your 
production of THE HOUND? 

RG: Definitely my favorite moment is the 
first scene with Holmes and Watson, 
when Holmes asks Watson for his inter- 
pretation of what the inscription on the 
cane means. Watson gives his interpreta- 
tion and Holmes says, "Very good, Wat- 
son!" Watson says, ^Well, I do try and ap- 
ply your methods, Holmes," and Holmes 
says, "Yes, but not without very much 
success so far, I’m afraid." Watson says, 
“What, you mean I’ve done something 
wrong?” and Holmes replies, “Not some- 
thing, nearly everything!” Then Holmes 
proceeds to explain the real meaning of 
the inscription and Watson slowly be- 
comes crestfallen. Watson says, “Well, 
Holmes, I would have never gained such 
knowledge from this stick.” Holmes says, 
“Of course not, Watson, but some people 
without possessing genius have the abil 
ity to inspire it in others.” Watson says, 
“Thank you, that's very comforting!" It's 
such a beautiful moment, and it's really 
pure, pure, pure Kenneth. Everybody al- 
ways gets a chuckle just watching Ken- 
neth’s face drop. 

55: You cut Dr. Mortimer's dog from that se- 
quence. In the original, there are а dog’s teeth 
marks on the cane. 

RG: We cut Dr. Mortimer’s dog because, 
again, we only had 22 days to shoot and 
every time you introduce an animal 
you're compounding the difficulty factor. 
We thought about having it, but some 
things have to go and Dr. Mortimer's dog 
was one of them. It would have meant 
that we'd have had to have it at the 
Northumberland Hotel, in the carriage 
driving to Baskerville Hall, in the se- 
quence at the Hall where they meet Bar- 
rymore—this dog would have been driv- 
ing us crazy! (Laughs) 
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SS: You're set to direct THE 
SIGN OF FOUR this fall, 
too, and the Odyssey net- 
work has indicated that at 
least two more programs are 
being considered. Does this 
mean that a full series is be- 
ing projected? 

RG: We're doing THE 
SIGN, now; in fact, I was 
just reading the script 
when you called. Then 
there's the possibility of 
two others and maybe 
more. I just keep hearing 
the whispers in the wind, 
but I'm glad to be doing 


one more, that's for sure! Were there ever better neighbors than Jack Stapleton 
55: Was the script for THE (Robin Wilcox) and Sir Henry Baskerville (Jason Lon- 
SIGN also written by Joe don)? Depends on who lived next door to Jack the Rip- 
per, Dr. Crippen, Leopold and Lolb 


Weisenthal? 

RG: Yes. I’m just reading 
his first draft right now. Tougher one to 
do, in a way. There's a lot of exposition, 
because there's a lot of storytelling 
within the story. It's better to show than 
to tell, otherwise it gets very static and 
very expositional. It's better to show ac- 
tion, so we're going to haveto come up 
with a couple of devices. We can always 
use flashbacks, which is a tried and true 
device, but we have to find ways of tell- 
ing the story without just telling it. Joe 
came up with a nice one for the opening. 
It'sa nice teaser, about the servant taking. 
the jewels to the fort and meeting Small 
and the other three soldiers, and getting 
killed when they steal his treasure. It's a 
very nice opening! But then there's other 
stuff, a lot of exposition, and who likes to 
sit and listen to an explanation when you 
can watch it unfold? i 


MATT FREWER 
Continued from page 45 


à big deal about it that, of course, it be- 
comesa big deal! (Laughs) 

88: Exactly! Did you enjoy your role on SCI- 
FACTOR? 

ME: Yeah, I did. I did two years, and I was 
actually a producer on it as well. Eventu- 
ally we parted company; they could no 
longer afford to hang on to me, so it hap- 
pens to producers, too! (Laughs) It was 
an interesting sci-fi show. In the early 
stages, I actually turned it down about 
three times and then they started sending 
me sample scenes of what they would do 
with the character. I read it and said, 
"God, this is really good!" At a certain 
point you just gotta roll the dice, and 1 
thought, “Well, why not?” 

$8: In LAWNMOWER MAN 2, you actually 
say Sherlock Holmes’ famous line, “The game's 
afoot!" 

ME: Yeah, an actor with no feet! There I 
was, playing a wheelchair-bound guy, 
and in MAX HEADROOM I had no legs— 
this isa theme for me! 

SS: Do find it daunting to play a role previ- 
ously played by someone else? Not just 
Hoimes, but Job in LAWNMOWER MAN 2? 
MF: In LAWNMOWER MAN, I didn't 
even think about it, really. As Holmes, 
there's a certain awareness. It's like play- 
ing Hamlet; it's a very well-known char- 


acter, a horse that's been ridden by a lot 
of jockeys. 

SS: We have one last question. You've played 
both Max Headroom and Alexander Haig. 
Any similarities? 

MF: (Laughs) That's a good question! 
Yeah, I think the sly and sometimes not so 
secretive desire for world domination. 
That's where they're similar! 


VINCENT SHERMAN 
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the Guild when he was playing leads. I'm 
still friendly with his daughter. 

SS: Ann Sheridan was known as the “oomph 
girl.” Wasn't she one of your favorites? 

VS: Yes. I did two pictures with Annie. 
The first time I met Ann was when I did 
some retakes on a picture she did with 
Ronald Reagan called JUKE GIRL. She 
was out of favor at the studio and not 
working when I bought a story called 
“The Man Who Died Twice” for $2,500, 
thinking it would make a pretty good 
movie. Well, Jack Warner came up to me 
in the dining room and said, "What's this 
story I hear you bought?” I said, “It’s just 
alittle story. One day I'll make it as an in- 
dependent.” "Well, tell me what it is.” So 1 
told him about it. He said, “Could you 
make that something for Ann Sheridan?” 
I told him it was really a man's story. 
He said, "Well couldn't you make it her 
story? If you can and she'll do it, we'll 
buy it and you can make it as your next 
picture." That turned out to be NORA 
PRENTISS, a pretty good film noir. A lot of 
people liked it and it was successful. She 
was a wonderful girl to work with, and a 
better actress than most people thought. 
In fact, Annie was a very good comedi- 
enne. All you have to do is look at her in Т 
WAS A MALE WAR BRIDE. My God, 
she was great in that! She could do any- 
thing! She was a regular gal—down to 
earth, no bullshit, no affectations; she was 
like Ava Gardner in that sense. They 
were both country girls who made it, 
never expecting to be big stars. 

55: Didn't Jerry Wald want you to direct Ann 
Sheridan in a film version of the James Cain 
novel Serenade? 

VS: Yes, he told me that he had per- 
suaded Jack Warner to buy it, and would 
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soon have a screenplay ready. 1 said, 
“Isn't that the one about a young singer 
who becomes intimate with his manager, 
a older homosexual man, and loses the 
masculinity of his voice? Then he runs off 
to Mexico, where he meets a hooker who 
restores his manhood?” Jerry wanted 
Dennis Morgan to play the singer and 
Sheridan as the hooker. This was 1946, 
and I reminded him that we couldn't even 
suggest homosexuality in a picture, let 
alone use it as the basis for a story. 

SS: How did Wald hope to get away with it? 
VS: He said, "Don't worry about it. We're 
changing the manager, the old fag, to a 
woman!” I said, "So what does one wo- 
man do for him that robs him of his mas- 
culinity and the other do to restore it?” 
He said, " You'll see. | have a good writer 
working on the screenplay." He wanted 
me to get a copy of the novel, then go to 
Mexico to scout locations. When I got 
back, he said, he'd have a completed 
screenplay. Well, I quickly read the novel 
and it confirmed what ГА heard about it. 
I saw по way that the writer could 
solve the problem. I asked again to see 
the screenplay, but Jerry pleaded with 


Vincent Sherman on the set of HAR- 
RIET CRAIG (1950), with its star, 
Joan Crawford. 


me to find the locations and trust him 
with the rest. 

SS: He was sinking a lot of money into ап 
impossible movie, wasn't he? 

VS: Jerry had a theory about the stu- 
dio—get them to spend enough mon- 
ey ona project and they wouldn't aban- 
don it. When I got back from Mexico, 
Jerry had the screenplay, which was 
nicely written but unclear about the 
cause of the singer’s breakdown. Think- 
ing it over, I decided I'd have to refuse it. 
The worst that could happen would be a 
suspension for eight or 10 weeks. But T 
had an idea. I told Jerry that he already 
had the first draft of a screenplay that 
would make a good movie, and that I 
could do it with Sheridan. Jerry wanted 
to know what screenplay. I told him 
THE UNFAITHFUL. 

SS: That was a reworking of the Вене Davis 
film, THE LETTER. 

VS: Jerry was more or less agreeable to 
the idea of a different film, and we went 
to see Warner in his private projection 
room. I had a suspicion that Warner didn't 
really know what Serenade was about, so 1 
explained why making it would be a 
mistake for the studio to make it. | started 
to sum up the novel, I got to the point 
where the hooker killed the homosexual, 
and Warner shouted, "Wait a minute! 
What the fuck kind of story is that?" 

SS: So you made THE UNFÄITHFUL! 

VS: We jotted down Sheridan for the 
Bette Davis role, Zachary Scott as her hus- 
band, Lew Ayres as her attorney, and we 
added Eve Arden as a wisecracking friend. 
SS: Eve Arden was in GOODBYE MY FAN- 
CY, too. Was she as funny offscreen as on? 
VS: Eve Arden was a very intelligent, 
wonderful actress! A wonderful gal! If 
you didn't give her a quip, she would 
make something up! She had a way about 
her. When you needed somebody to give 
you some humor—you got Eve Arden. 
SS: You were only a few years older than Errol 
Flynn, but he called you Uncle Vinnie. 

VS: He would sometimes сай me “chum” 
and “old pal.” He was a charming guy, 
but a complicated character, one of the 
most complex men I've ever met. He was 
not the playboy that magazines made 
him out to be; he was full of contradic- 


tions, He made fun of acting, as though it 
was nothing. But what he really wanted 
was to be considered a good actor. 

SS: You suggest in your book that Flynn actu- 
ally hated women. Not that this naturally fol- 
lows, but do you think there's any truth to the 
stories that he had an affair with another male 
star, namely Tyrone Power? 

VS: | think that, if he did, it was because 
he was ready to try anything once. In the 
Don Juan character, there’s an incipient 
homosexuality, but he was certainly not a 
committed homosexual. 

You directed HARRIET CRAIG, THE 
AMNED DON'T CRY, and GOODBYE 
MY FANCY, all with Joan Crawford. 

VS: THE DAMNED DON'T CRY is the 
best, because it gives you an overall pic- 
ture of Crawford that’s very different. She 
plays the poor, hard-working wife in the 
beginning, the wealthy mistress later. But 
she’s very effective in HARRIET CRAIG, 
a remake of CRAIG'S WIFE. I didn't want 
to do it. It was my first loan-out. They 
sent the script to Crawford, and she asked 
if I'd like to do it with her. I told her, "No 
way! And you shouldn't do it either. It's 
just a remake of an old picture." And she 
turned it down. Then I found out that 
Warner had already made a deal to loan 
me out to Columbia to do the picture 
with Margaret Sullavan! When Crawford 
found out, she said, "You're a fine one! 
You tell me not to do the picture, then 
you turn around and you do it!” 1 told her 
1 had nothing to do with it, and I was 
ready to break my contract. But we fi- 
nally did it, and I did the best I could, and 
she did a hell of a good job! 

SS: In Studio Affairs, you said the character 
of Harriet Craig was similar to Crawford's 
own personality. 

VS: Yes, but she didn't even know what I 
was doing. She never once questioned; 
she never said, “Are you making fun of 
me?” [had a feeling everyone who knew 
her, knew that I was using things about 
her! Maybe she knew, maybe she didn't— 
T never asked her. But she was that way 
about her house—about everything. Then 
I went back to Warners to do GOODBYE 
MY FANCY, which should have been a 
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more successful picture, but I think the 
casting was wrong. The newspaper guy 
was played by Frank Lovejoy, who was a 
good actor and a friend of mine, but there 
was no chemistry between him and 
Crawford. 1 just did not believe they had 
ever been in love with each other, and I 
don't think the audience accepted Craw- 
ford as a congresswoman. It was not 
strong enough as a comedy, nor strong 
enough as a drama. 

SS: Was Joan Crawford a good actress? 

VS: Yes, she was a very good actress. She 
worked hard, and we had a wonderful re- 
lationship. I talked to her on the phone 
not too long before she died. She sent me 
а photograph in the mail, inscribed, “To 
Vincent—with constant love," which I 
treasure. 

55: Did your personal relationships with 
Crawford, Davis, and Hayworth make it easier 
or more difficult for you to direct them? 

VS: It made it easier with Crawford. With 
Davis, on OLD ACQUAINTANCE, it was 
a dream. Everything I suggested, she said 
“Oh, that's a great idea! —but nothing 
personal had happened at that point. It 
wasn't until I drove her home after OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE that she told me she 
loved me. She wanted me to go to Mexico 
with her, but she was married and I was 
married. Her husband came to talk to me 
and asked me not to go—and I didn't go 
It was later that her husband died in Hol- 
lywood. After that, on MR. SKEFFING- 
TON, she was very difficult. Every time I 
suggested something, it was, "Why this? 
Why that?” 

SS: You worked with Virginia Mayo 
VS: She was very pleasant, very pretty. 
Had a lot of talent. She got better the 
more we rehearsed. But I didn't want to 
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do BACKFIRE. She was a very nice wo- 
man, though. I saw her recently and like 
her a lot. 

SS: Are there any actors you didn't work with 
that you're sorry you missed? 

VS: I would have loved to work with 
Audrey Hepburn, Katharine Hepburn. I'd 
love to have worked with Brando. Eddie 
Robinson was a wonderful actor. He 
never won an Academy Award, but he 
was a great actor. James Mason was a 
great actor. 

55: So many of your films still aren't available 
on video. 

VS: Well, they're all black and white. 
They're very slow in doing reproductions 
of black and white films. That's the way 
Hollywood is—you ask the average man 
on the street, he's never heard of Michael 
Curtiz. Warner Brothers never publicized 
their directors. You know why? Because 
they'd ask for more money! The stars— 
they had to publicize them, because that's 
what sold the pictures. Now they realize 
that advertising the director helps sell the 
picture, but not in those days. Ask the av- 
erage man—he doesn't know who di- 
rected GONE WITH THE WIND. The 
only directors whose names were recog- 
nized by the public... first was D.W. 
Griffith, who was the father of all the di- 
rectors. Then came С.В. DeMille. Then 
came Frank Capra. Then came Hitchcock 
and John Ford. But the average person 
doesn't know William Wyler or Lubitsch 
or Victor Fleming, and only recently is 
George Cukor known. 

SS: And then there's James Whale, the subject 
of GODS AND MONSTERS. 

VS: I thought it was good! I think the 
young boy, Brendan Fraser, was very 
good. He'll be a big star, because he’s a 
very good actor. And that was not a very 
easy role to play. He was wonderful in 
GEORGE OF THE JUNGLE. He's a great 


actor, a very handsome boy. He'll be able 
to do anything that Errol Flynn ever did. 
SS: In 1980, you directed the television biopic 
BOGIE. 

VS: I hated it. I didn’t hate the script, but 
the casting was all wrong. The guy who 
played the part was a good actor, but he 
didn't begin to approach the personality 
of Bogart. I got stuck with that picture 
because I knew Bogart. The script was 
done by a very good writer, but I told my 
agent it depends on who plays Bogart. 
He told me they were trying to get John 
Cassavetes, and I thought he'd be good. I 
went into that picture thinking they had 
Cassavetes, but they couldn’t even get 
him on the phone! Finally, I called him 
and he explained to me that he couldn't 
do it because he promised Lauren Bacall 
that he wouldn't if he was asked. And I 
understood that. 

58: Do you have any new projects? 

VS: Well, Гуе been working on two 
scripts. Both great stories—funny, pow- 
erful. And I read every night for about 
two hours. That keeps me pretty busy. 
SS: Did you ever want to cast yourself in one 
of your films? Did you ever feel like you could 
play the scene better? 

VS: No, not really. The truth is—I went 
through every part, you know what I 
mean? You put yourself emotionally into 
those things. 

SS: Did being an actor and writer first make 
you a better director? 

VS: Oh, yes! No question about it! That's 
one of the advantages that a director has 
who has been in writing and acting—you 
know what the actor is going through. 
You have to search for the thing that 
opens up that part of their personality. 
You can't just walk right in and hit it right 
away. Sometimes you fumble around, 
sometimes you get it just right . . i 
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more than showing, and by setting this darkest of plots on 
wholesomely sunny beaches and scenic coastal highways, 
and in well-lit, well-domesticated rooms. Tay Garnett di- 
rected the Harry Ruskin and Niven Busch screenplay. 

John Garfield gives a fine performance as Frank Cham- 
bers, an itinerant laborer. Hitchhiking through the beach- 
side orange groves of southern California, Frank finds work 
as a handyman at the Twin Oaks, а gas station and hash 
house. The owner, Nick Smith (played with charm by Cecil 
Kellaway), a gentle soul who drinks too much, is besotted 
with his gorgeous, much younger wife, Cora ("sweater girl” 
Lana Turner, in one of her best roles). Platinum blonde 
Cora, unlike most femme fatales, almost always wears 
white, as if she wants her virginity back. 

Nick naively trusts Cora, though he knows she married 
him for security, not love. She now sees him as a boring old 
man. She resents how he's let the property deteriorate be- 
cause he's too stingy to spend money to make money. Cora 
and Frank begin with an approach-avoidance dance, but 
lust and obsession soon overcome their feeble commitment 
to orthodox morality. With veiled eroticism, director 
Garnett insinuates that Cora and Frank do lots more than 
swim and sunbathe. 

The perverse pleasure of this film comes from watching 
the adulterers mess up their scheme to put Nick out of their 
way. As lovers, they're each other's worst enemies. They 
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both suffer repeated pangs of conscience, alternating with 
simple fear of getting caught; yet every time one of them 
tries to back out, the other argues successfully in favor of 
going ahead. First, they try to electrocute Nick in his bath, 
with a Rube Goldberg device that kills a curious cat and at- 
tracts the attention of the intelligent District Attorney, Kyle 
Sackett (Leon Ames). This foul-up shocks Cora and Frank 
into a major attack of common sense, but they overcome it. 
Frank leaves town, then returns, unable to renounce Cora 
When they load a drunken Nick into a car and sail him off a 
cliff to his death, they make mistakes, as usual. The D. A. 
swiftly recognizes that this is no accident. 

A defense attorney, Arthur Keats (Hume Cronyn), clev- 
erly manipulates the suspects, the D. A., and the legal tech- 
nicalities, until Cora can plead guilty to manslaughter and 
get off with probation, while all charges against Frank are 
dropped. The pretrial wrangling has turned the couple's 
love to loathing, yet they marry, to maintain a hold on each 
other while passing for a respectable couple. Cora spruces 
up the Twin Oaks into an attractive, prosperous business. 
They fend off a blackmail attempt by a Keats employee, then 
reconcile, and use a dangerous swimming feat as a cer- 
emony to prove their renewed love and trust. Still, with 
their unerring instinct for self-destruction, they won't en- 
joy their ill-gotten gains for long. The POSTMAN rings their 
bell again, with a surprise package of ironic retribution. 

—Lelia E 
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